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PREFACE 


Nearly all histories of English literature, designed for 
college use, have had in view as their main purpose some- 
thing other than the explanation of ideas which form the 
background of a writer’s experience and which have in 
turn been influenced by his own peculiar contribution to 
their development. It is my hope, after several years in 
the conduct of a “Survey” course for university sopho- 
mores, that a history having as its object such a review 
of the deeper currents of English national life as they 
have gathered headway toward the present and have found 
expression in literature, will be of service to many in- 
structors who are now compelled to fall back upon a more 
or less effective system of lectures. How England has 
solved the problems of her existence, how the human spirit 
has sought fit artistic expression for itself as it has faced 
these problems, and what lessons the splendid page of 
English letters may teach us, are the fruit of humanistic 
culture as we read the literature of the past. 

Help of various kinds has been generously given me, 
and it is my peculiar pleasure to offer acknowledgment 
where it is due. To Professor R. G. Martin of Occi- 
dental College I am indebted for many helpful sugges- 
tions when a portion of the manuscript was submitted to 
him for criticism. Professor E. A. Aldrich of Tufts Col- 
lege and Professor Merritt Y. Hughes of the University 
of California have substantially aided me in a revision of 
the text. Especially do I wish to acknowledge the search- 
ing criticism of Professor Robert M. Smith of Lehigh 
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University, whose hand is present in nearly every page 
of this book. It is his approval that has encouraged me 
to venture publication. I have to thank Mr. Charles W. 
Gray, of the Southern Branch, one of those patient supho- 
mores upon whom I tried out my theories and upon whom 
I inflicted the whole book for criticism and advice as to 
what most appealed to the university students. Finally, 
I owe a debt of gratitude to Professor J. F. A. Pyre of 
the University of Wisconsin, whose editorial pen was of 
inestimable value in bringing the entire book into greater 
effectiveness both in substance and in style. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 
449 ?-1066 


Tue PEorie 


HE Englishman of to-day is the descendant of a 
T number of races which have invaded, inhabited, and 
practically vanished from the British Isles. So far as 
can be learned, the Celts were the first historic race to take 
possession of the island of Britain. This is the same 
Aryan people who spread over Europe before the great 
migrations. It is believed that they actually maintained 
a vast empire in northern and eastern Europe at the time 
when they came into conflict with those peoples who 
pressed westward from their Asiatic home toward their ul- 
timate dwelling place upon the continent of Europe. 
When Julius Cesar first landed in England in 55 z.c., 
he found a Celtic tribe, known to history as the Britons, in 
possession of the midlands and the north. The Gaels had 
settled further west in Wales; and the Picts and Scots, 
long a constant menace to the Roman frontier, extended 
over the border of Scotland. Various Celtic tribes had 
migrated across the Irish Channel into Ireland. It is in 
the far corners of the nations of western Europe that the 
Celts have survived, pushed there by successive migra- 
tions of other races. The Basques in Spain, the Bretons 
in France, and the Welsh, Highland Scotch, and Irish in 
the British Isles are the chief survivors of the early in- 
habitants of the continent of Europe. 
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These Celtic forerunners of the English people were an 
impressionable and sensitive race, at least if we may judge 
by their characteristics in modern times. A love of 
brightness and color and a delight in natural beauty, in 
sentiment and exaggeration, distinguished them. As 
they faced the mystery of the vast, unknown world be- 
fore them, their imaginations peopled the spaces beyond 
their vision with fairies and demons, elves and giants, 
who performed outlandish deeds and kept the countryside 
in terror. The Celtic imagination created a dream world 
grotesque and unreal, and this romantic element of mys- 
tery and enchantment has exerted a formative influence 
upon the life of modern Europe. Indeed, the warmth 
and color and mystery which have crept into the litera- 
ture of modern times are derived from the pervasive Celtic 
strain in most of the nations of the western portion of the 
Continent. 

The Roman occupation of Britain had no appreciable 
influence upon the development of the people, a few re- 
mains of walls and baths, and a number of names of 
towns like Chester or -caster or -cester, testifying to the 
nature of the life which the conquerors had led. During 
the fifth century, when the Imperial City was threatened 
by the barbarians, the Romans withdrew their legions 
and left the island to the mercy of any new conqueror 
who might be tempted by the prize of a defenseless land. 
For some time, indeed, before the reputed expedition of 
Hengist and Horsa in 449, bands of marauders from the 
Baltic had been making forays along the British shores. 

These German tribesmen from the low-lying marshes at 
the mouth of the Elbe and the Weser and the Scandina- 
vian coast represent in language, customs, and institutions 
the Low-German branch of the great Germanic family of 
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races. They bear a nearer relationship to the Dutch 
than to the High-Germans who were the ancestors of the 
modern German. The present-day Englishman and the 
present-day German are but distant cousins. Of the 
tribes making up the different expeditions, the Jutes 
settled in the southwest of what is now Kent; the Saxons 
possessed the southern counties or Wessex ; and the Angles 
occupied the midlands and the north. The Celts, pushed 
back by the newcomers, remained in possession of Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Ireland. 

Our first authentic report of these German bands comes 
from the Roman historian Tacitus, who gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of their character and their customs. 
Drifting down from the frozen regions of Scandinavia, 
they at first lived as hunters and fishers on the bleak 
German coast. Fair-haired, blue-eyed, and ruddy, they 
brought with them something of the hard endurance that 
had resulted from a life in continual contact with cruel 
winters and terrors of the sea. As they developed into 
tribes, they established a stable society, the basis of which 
was the freeman, who never bowed his head before a 
master, but gave his service freely and willingly for the 
protection of his rights. The family became the social 
unit; it dispensed a rudimentary form of justice, and 
kinsmen avenged the wrongs done to their people. In 
this manner law and order established themselves. 

As social life crystallized, villages were organized and 
a community life established, the families congregating 
in these villages for intercourse and protection. About 
the villages they built a stockade or twn, and called the 
whole a township. Each village had surrounding it a 
belt of forest or marsh land, the abode of the pixie or 
will-o’-the-wisp that led travelers astray. A mark or 
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contmon land lay between the various towns of the tribe. 
In modern times the progress of England from am agri- 
cultural to an industrial community is marked by the 
gradual inclosure of these common lands and their ab- 
sorption into private property. 

Though the early Teutonic warriors fought fiercely 
for their personal freedom, they recognized certain fam- 
ilies of noble descent, or earls, distinguished from the 
carls (freemen) by being ordinarily chosen as leaders 
in war and peace. The right of private property was 
held sacred; the holdings of the freeman, consisting of 
plough-land and meadow-land, surrounded a moot-hill or 
sacred tree, where rude laws were framed and justice 
was dispensed. In such fashion: primitive parliamentary 
life commenced, and this tradition of government by will 
of the people has lasted as the basis of what is usually 
called the British Constitution, a loose body of customs 
and laws safeguarding and guaranteeing the liberties of 
every freeborn Englishman. Later, as the English 
settlements increased in numbers, the Witan or wise men 
of the tribe confirmed the greater lords in their privileges, 
and a fairly stable system of lords and commons came 
into existence. With the development of Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, properly constituted authorities established 
more fixed laws as a basis for an organized society. 

The religion of the first Englishmen had its origin in 
the form of various myths? which they had carried with 


1The Standard Dictionary has the following definition of myth: 
“a traditional story about supernatural beings or supernatural actions 
of animate or inanimate objects; specifically, among primitive peoples, 
the philosophy of creation and nature expressed in narrative form, 
in which the activities of the universe are pictured as the conduct of 
personal beings and the forms and objects of nature are personified, 
usually as gods, demons, giants, etc.” 
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them from their former home in Scandinavia, and these 
were supplemented by numerous hero-“sagas,” or tales of 
the deeds of the leaders of the race, often scarcely to be 
distinguished from purely mythical stories. 'These myths 
probably grew out of an early conception of the good and 
evil forces in nature, which defenseless man propitiated 
or worshiped. They tell of how Woden, or Odim, the war 
god, Thor the thunderer, Tiw the god of mystery and 
terror, bound the Jétun Loki, and for a short time ruled 
the earth. At last the evil forces conquered, and the 
beneficent deities went down to destruction. 

“In the beginning, say the old Icelandic legends, there 
were two worlds, Niflheim the frozen, and Muspell the 
burning. From the falling snowflakes was born the giant 
Ymir. ‘There was in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, nor 
sand nor sea, nor gelid waves; earth existed not, nor 
heaven above; ’twas a chaotic chasm, and grass nowhere.’ 
There was but Ymir, the horrible frozen ocean, with his 
children, sprung from his feet and his armpits; then 
their shapeless progeny, terrors of the abyss, barren 
mountains, whirlwinds of the north, and other malevolent 
beings, enemies of the sun and life; then the cow And- 
humbla, born also of melting snow, brings to light, while 
licking the hoar-frost from the rocks, a man Bur, whose 
grandsons kill the giant Ymir. ‘From his flesh the earth 
was formed, and from his bones the hills, the heaven 
from the skull of the ice-cold giant, and from his blood 
the sea; but of his brains the heavy clouds are all cre- 
ated.? Then arose war between the monsters of winter 
and the luminous fertile gods, Odin the founder, Baldur 
the mild and benevolent, Thor the summer-thunder, who 
purifies the air and nourishes the earth with showers. 
Long fought the gods against the frozen Jotuns, against 
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the dark bestial powers, the wolf Fenrir, the great serpent, 
whom they drown in the sea, and treacherous Loki, whom 
they bind to the rocks, beneath a viper whose venom drops 
continually on his face. Long will the heroes, who by a 
bloody death deserve to be placed ‘in the halls of Odin, 
and there wage a combat every day,’ assist the gods in 
their mighty war. A day will, however, arrive when gods 
and men will be conquered. ‘Then 


‘trembles Yggdrasil’s ash yet standing; groans that ancient tree, 
and the Jétun Loki is loosed. The shadows groan on the ways 
of Hel (the goddess of death, daughter of Loki), until the fires 
of Surt have consumed the tree. Hrym steers from the east, 
the waters rise, the mundane snake is coiled in Jétun-rage. 
The worm beats the water, and the eagle screams; the pale of 
beak tears carcasses; (the ship) Naglfar is loosed. Surt from 
the south comes with flickering flame; shines from his sword the 
Val-god’s sun. The stony hills are dashed together, the giant- 
esses totter; men tread the path of Hel, and heaven in cloven. 
The sun darkens, earth in ocean sinks, fall from heaven the 
bright stars, fire’s breath assails the all-nourishing tree, tower- 
ing fire plays against heaven itself.’ 

“The gods perish, devoured one by one by. the monsters; and 
the celestial legend, sad and grand now like the life of man, 
bears witness to the hearts of warriors and heroes.” ” 


Those who are interested may turn to the Icelandic 
Eddas, which contain the early Scandinavian mythology 
and the hero legends closely related to the myths, and, 
if familiar with modern opera, may study Wagner’s 
Twilight of the Gods (Gétterdémmerung) and his poetic 
rendering of Die Walkiire. The Valkyries were the im- 
mortal women who after a battle chose from the slain the 
heroes destined to find their bliss in the hall Valhalla, 
where they might fight and carouse forever with the gods. 


2 Translated from Taine’s History of Englésh Literature. 
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The first essay in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship is 
a sympathetic treatment of these stories. 

The coming of Christianity to the island more than 
a century after its occupation by the Anglo-Saxons did 
much to soften the fierce spirit of the heathen conquerors. 
The first Christian message to Britain came in 563 when 
Saint Columba brought over a band of missionaries from 
Ireland, which had long been Christianized and already 
possessed a flourishing civilization. They landed upon 
the island of Iona, off the western coast of Scotland, 
where the remains of their primitive chapels are still to 
be seen. In 597 Saint Augustine, commissioned by Rome 
to convert the heathen, arrived in Kent and began the 
labors which were to terminate in the conversion of the 
whole land. After monastic rule had been introduced, 
great monasteries and abbeys became centers of whatever 
discipline could be enforced upon these fierce barbarians. 


Anctio-Saxon LITERATURE 


EARLY HEATHEN POETRY 


The earliest written expression of the rude Teutonic 
conquerors was a natural outgrowth of their gradual set- 
tlement upon the soil of their newly adopted country. 
As the superstitious farmer sowed his seed, he looked 
up at the sky in the hope that propitious spirits would 
favor the crops as they matured under his hand. And so 
he uttered Charms for the preservation of these crops, a 
kind of absit omen over himself and his family. Like- 
wise, he composed Riddles about various things and events 
of common observation. The Charms and Riddles, pre- 
served as they are in the most fragmentary fashion, af- 
ford us the first glimpse of the manner in which our 
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ancestors arranged their lives. Those, however, which 
we know have received a Christian twist through the con- 
fusion which the sudden introduction of a new religion 
brought to the older culture. 

One of the earliest poems of which we haye record, 
Widsith, or Far-Traveler, is a narrative poem recounting 
the travels of a singer in many lands; it reveals the 
extent of the wanderings of a minstrel during the Dark 
Ages. In character the poem is not a lyric, which usu- 
ally gives expression to personal emotion, but has more 
of the wide sweep and objective nature of an epic rela- 
tion of racial experience. The minstrel must have trav- 
eled far and in many ages for he tells us of the Huns, the 
Goths, the Greeks, the Hebrews, and the Carthagin- 
ians! 

Other poems, brief and reflective, are characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon nature, particularly in the peculiar 
racial melancholy arising from the perception of how im- 
potent is man before the mighty goddess Wyrd, or Fate. 
A deep sense of the powerlessness of the human will be- 
fore the doom of death that overtakes all men pervades 
their gentle, elegiac strains. T'he Wanderer, one of the 
finest of these poems, is a lament for lost kinsmen, as 
man is “hurled from change to change unceasingly, his 
soul’s wings never furled.” It breathes the spirit of sor- 
row for what has passed forever but gives utterance to 
unconquerable will to meet one’s fate as a hero should. 
Other poems, The Seafarer and The Ruined City, tell the 
author’s grief for lost ones in a similar vein of fatalistic 
brooding. Deor’s Lament is a minstrel’s lament for hav- 
ing been displaced by another. He comforts himself 
by recalling past distresses. The Husband’s Message 
and The Wife's Lament strike a more personal note 
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than the others and are full of tender conjugal feeling. 

These poems were composed in an interesting manner. 
The scop (sceapan from the Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
to “make,” as poet is from the Greek meaning “‘maker”’) 
was the inventor of songs, who wandered from place to 
place singing as he went. The gleeman was the singer 
or glee-maker, often a member of the tribe or clan. The 
harp the “wood of delight,” was the “joy of heroes” in 
the great hall. Through the land the scop wandered, 
singing his songs of battle and creating the rude culture 
out of which developed the literature as we have it in a 
few fragments in the ancient manuscript. After the 
Christianization of the country, hé added Bible stories 
and legends of the saints to his repertoire. He marks 
the slow progress of a primitive people out of barbarism 
into civilization. The method of composition was largely 
an improvisation by voice and harp before the great fire 
for the entertainment of the host’s household. In this 
way the ancient hero-songs were handed down from gen- 
eration to generation without the aid of writing, until 
the early ballads about a particular hero accumulated 
into larger units which were preserved by tradition. The 
greater households possessed their own gleemen who sang 
of their tribal heroes, the host often taking the harp in 
hand, like Hrothgar before the hero Beowulf, to do honor 
to the occasion. Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse lent itself 
to this form of composition; and it must have been espe- 
cially adaptable to an expression of the emotions of a 
proud barbarian aristocracy as the singer exulted over 
warlike deeds and gave utterance to sentiments of gener- 
osity and friendship. 

Thus, in minstrel song and story, Beowulf, the chief 
Anglo-Saxon poem, was preserved. A primitive epic, to 
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be complete, should possess several characteristics of a 
distinct kind. It should have a hero embodying many of 
the ideal qualities of the race; it should possess super- 
natural machinery, that is to say, the religious deities 
should either take part in the action or its hero should 
exhibit certain divine attributes; it should be true folk 
poetry representing the state of society in which that folk 
finds itself. Though Beowulf cannot be said to possess 
religious machinery, the hero being rather a great leg- 
endary hero than in any way related to the gods, it is 
in other respects a perfect example of the primitive epic. 
The poem offers us a most vivid picture of the manner 
in which the Anglo-Saxons lived after they had settled 
upon the land and had organized a fairly stable com- 
munity life. Though the materials of which the poem 
is composed descended from Scandinavia with the early 
migrations, it was not actually put together and given 
unity until about 1,000 a.p. Most important is the de- 
tailed revelation of the manner in which the Anglo-Saxon 
community conducted its life. Beowulf’s expedition to 
relieve King Hrothgar of the mighty monster who had 
been preying upon his thegns; his reception by his host, 
the generous ring-giver, the bulwark of the people; the 
drinking upon the mead-benches in the hall; the honor 
done to the lady who passed the mead-cup; the courtesy 
and good-fellowship accorded the hero; his quarrel with 
the envious Unferth and the boasting that ensued; are 
painted in clearly and vigorously. Beowulf’s reply to the 
address of welcome, his sleep beside the warriors in the 
mead-hall, his two fights with the sea monster Grendel 
and Grendel’s mother, the rejoicing and the races that 
followed, the songs of the gleemen, and the loading of the 
10 
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hero with costly gifts on his departure for his own home, 
bring the life of these rude warriors intimately before us. 
Even without its poetic qualities, Beowulf would remain 
a precious human document. The embodiment in the 
legendary hero of the noblest virtues of his race and the 
general fear of the mysterious fen-marcher, the doomed 
one who had lost hope of salvation, as the Christian re- 
vision has it, reveal the deeper moral and religious spirit 
of the race. 

As in nearly all early sagas, it is difficult to disentangle 
the historical, the legendary, and the mythological ma- 
terial. In the year 597, according to the Historia Fran- 
corum of Gregory of Tours, a certain Hygelac was 
defeated in battle, but his kinsman Beowulf performed 
prodigies of valor in the retreat. According to legend, 
Beowulf was a man-hero with the grip of thirty in his 
right hand and the power to remain for days at the bot- 
tom of the sea. It is, however, possible that this super- 
man has been confused with certain natural powers, the 
objects of worship by the heathen communities. Schol- 
ars once believed that the duel with Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother, the swimming match with Breca, and the fight 
with the dragon represent a prolonged struggle against 
the powers of winter and the sea; the beneficent god Beowa 
was said to have been confused with the hero. The most 
recent and authoritative opinion, however, rejects the 
folk-lore origin of the poem, holding it to be a purely 
legendary tale of heroic deeds. 

The poem is composed of four episodes: Beowulf’s ar- 
rival in the land of Hrothgar and his fight in the hall 
Heorot with the monster Grendel; his fight with Grendel’s 
dam, who had come to avenge her offspring’s death and 
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who led the hero under the waters of a wild, dark fell 
where he slew her in fierce combat; Beowulf’s return home 
and his fifty years’ reign; his fight in his old age with 
the Dragon in defense of his treasure hoard, and his 
death in the combat. 

The poem generally has the sharp and bracing keen- 
ness, the virility and the strength, and rough and bold 
grandeur of the untaught youth of the western world. 
Over it all broods the thought of Wyrd, the mighty fate 
against whom the efforts of men are powerless. Its at- 
mosphere is gray and misty; and through its lines stalk 
huge, dim forms against a background of a vague and 
shadowy Nature. The gloom of the sea gives a tone to 
the whole picture; fens and morasses, the dreadful pool 
of the lost one, forest paths and murky moors, tarns of 
haunted water, make up the gloomy details. No blos- 
soms or green leaves appear to relieve the gray tones, no 
Christ or Virgin softens even the Christian interpolations, 
but stern and harsh outlines, mightiest of mead-halls and 
horrible combats with misshapen monsters cumber the 
foreground. Life is chiefly eating and drinking, and 
physical joy in strife completes the daily existence of 
the actors in this stirring poem. A few random lines will 
illustrate the somber character of the poem. 


In dark night came 

Striding the shadow-goer, 

Quickly and first of all he seized 

A sleeping warrior, rent him unaware. 


It is not easy 
To elude death (try it who will) 
But everyone— 
Shall come to the fated spot. 
12 
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Over all darkening night 
Came striding the dim shadow shapes 
Black under the clouds. 


The literary qualities of the poem have something in 
common with other primitive epics. For example, in 
nearly all epic poetry, and especially in Homer, such 
stock epithets as whale road for the sea and swan-necked 
ships find a distinct parallel. Compare the well-greaved 
Greeks, Hector of the dancing plume, Agamemnon king 
of men, Helen fair among women; and even Longfellow’s 
continually repeated Mitchy Manitou the Mighty in the 
Indian epic Hiawatha. Compare also the elaborated 
Homeric simile with like effects in Beowulf and the swift- 
ness and directness of narration in the Greek and the 
Anglo-Saxon epics. Unlike the Homeric poems, how- 
ever, this epic is loose in structure and therefore often ex- 
tremely confusing to the reader; and it is immeasurably 
inferior to the Greek poems in poetic qualities, in univer- 
sal human interest, and in artistic design. It belongs to 
a ruder age and to a less gifted people. A peculiarity 
of its own is the curious Anglo-Saxon understatement 
employed for ironic effect, as, “Not at all happy were the 
kinsmen-thanes.” 

Before the poem reached its present form it underwent 
revision at the hands of a Christian monk. ‘The result 
is a curious conflict between the heathen idea of Wyrd 
or Fate and the Christian conception of resignation to 
the will of God. Christianity as it was adapted to the 
life of the heathen conquerors was in fact strangely dis- 
torted by contact with the heathen character, and many 
were the compromises before it was thoroughly assimi- 
lated. Beowulf is then a transition poem between two 


epochs in history. 
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ANGLO-SAXON CHRISTIAN POETRY 


The conversion of Britain to Christianity tended to 
soften the fierce natures of the northern barbarians, but 
much of their hard fibre remained; and it was rather a 
lack of genius for organization than a weakening of their 
fighting qualities that permitted the Danes and the Nor- 
mans each in turn to overcome them; it was the Saxon 
strength and substance that absorbed the conquerors. 
The poetry of this time, the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries, was almost entirely Christian, concerning it- 
self chiefly with a retelling of stories from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and revealing, in the choice of subjects, the new 
influence of the monasteries as civilizing agents. 

This Christian poetry is a blending of Germanic civ- 
ilization and ideas with the sentiments of the new reli- 
gion. Northumberland became the scene of the first con- 
scious literary effort in England. Bede, too, lived in the 
north, writing his history of the Christian church in 
Britain in the monkish Latin of the time. When Alfred 
established his court in Wessex, learning was attracted 
to the South, and something like a national cultural life 
had its beginnings in the dialect of Wessex. This sec- 
tion of England, the scene of the first English kingdom, 
Thomas Hardy, many centuries later, was to make the 
scene of his somber novels. 

Two men, CzpMon and CyNEWULF, remain to us as 
principal authors of these metrical hymns and narratives ; 
and about their names have gathered a few poems some- 
what similar in subject and treatment. Bede’s Ecclesi- 
astical History tells of how a monk, retiring to the stables 
when the hour came for the brothers of the monastery 
to take up the harp and sing the praises of their Maker, 
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was visited by a heavenly messenger who bade him sing of 
the Creation. The ten lines of this song of praise are 
probably all that are genuinely Cadmon’s.? 

Among other poems grouped about the name of Ced- 
mon is the Genesis, which recounts the Creation and the 
Fall of the Angels; it is close to the spirit of the old 
heathen poetry. Milton, as he gave himself to the com- 
position of a greater poem, turned to this poem for an 
example of epic treatment of the mystery of Creation. 
Exodus, telling of the passage of the Red Sea, and Daniel, 
a version of the Bible story, are written in a vigorous 
style, revealing the Anglo-Saxon love of action. Christ 
and Satan recounts the Fall of the Angels, the Harrow- 
ing of Hell, and the Temptation in the Wilderness. 
Many of these poems, it should be noted, relating the early 
struggles of the Hebrew race to establish itself in the 
Promised Land, give expression to a vigorous defiance of 
Fate (or, it may be, a rebellion against the Lord) and 
resistance to the enemy. Vigorous and expressive as 
these poems are, they yet have the definitely didactic pur- 
pose of promoting Christian knowledge. In form and 
treatment they link themselves with the already existent 
heathen poetry; in content and purpose they tended to 
the advancement of Christian piety. 

Cynewulf and the group of poems associated with his 


8 Professor A. S. Cook has translated them as follows: 
Now must we hymn the Master of heaven, 
The might of the Maker, the deeds of the Father; 
The thought of his heart. He, Lord everlasting, 
Established of old the source of all wonders: 
Creator all-holy, He hung the bright heaven, 
A roof high upreared, o’er the children of men; 
The King of mankind then created for mortals 
The world in its beauty, the earth spread beneath: 
He, Lord everlasting, omnipotent God. 
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name appear to represent the softer influence of the new 
religion. Though they possess a good deal of the Saxon 
vigor, they also have a romantic sweetness which reveals 
a definite influence of Christianity in transforming the 
lives of its converts. The Crist and Elene, the latter nar- 
rating the journey of the mother of Constantine to Jeru- 
salem to obtain the True Cross, and the Fates of the 
Apostles, saints’ legends told with much spirit, are poems 
known to have been composed by Cynewulf, whose au- 
thorship is shown by a curious acrostic which the poet 
wove into the last eight lines of each poem. Four other 
poems are included in the Cynewulf cycle. Andreas is a 
quaint account of the miraculous journey of the aged St. 
Andrew to the land of the Ethiopians in order to rescue 
St. Matthew from cannibals and his conversion of their 
enemies in a body. The Phoenia is an allegory of the 
Resurrection through the destruction of the bird by fire 
and its rebirth upon the funeral pyre. The poem is filled 
with pictures of a land of sunshine, of flowing streams, 
and lovely landscapes. Judith is a fine, heroic fragment 
recounting the Apocryphal story in the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon manner. T'he Dream of the Rood is unlike the 
other poems we have noted, for it is gentler and mellower, 
as it portrays the dreamer’s yearning for the love of his 
Saviour. 

Some verses from the last of these poems are found 
in the Northumbrian dialect upon the Ruthwell Cross, 
which formerly stood near the border of England and 
Scotland. This, though carved in stone, may be called 
the earliest manuscript in English. Another part of the 
poem was discovered in a manuscript in the town of Vi- 
celli, Italy, on the main road over the Great St. Bernard 
Pass on the way to Rome. At this place Englishmen 
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and Danes were in the habit of putting up for the night. 
This passage, however, was in the dialect of Wessex, re- 
vealing the shift of the center of culture from the north 
to the south of England. 

Two fine war poems belong to the close of this period 
of English history, The Battle of Brunanburh (a. v. 937) 
and The Battle of Malden (a. p. 991). They breathe the 
old war spirit and stir the heart with the echo of “battles 
long ago.” 'Tennyson’s translation of the first of them 
catches something of the spirit of those days of strife, of 
victory, or defeat. 


I 


Athelstan King, 
Lord among Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower and 
Baron of Barons, 
He with his brother, 
Edmund Atheling, 
Gaining a lifelong 
Glory in battle, 
Slew with the sword-edge 
There by Brunanburh, 
Brake the shield-wall 
Hew’d the lindenwood, 
Hack’d the battle shield 
Sons of Edward with hammer’d brands. 


II 


Theirs was a greatness 
Got from their grandsires— 
Theirs that so often in 
Strife with their enemies 
Struck for their boards and their hearts and their homes, 
ily¢ 
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XV 


Never had huger 

Slaughter of heroes 

Slain by the sword-edge— 
Such as old writers 

Have writ of in histories— 
Hapt in this isle, since 

Up from the East hither 
Saxon and Angle from 

Over the broad billow 

Broke into Britain with 
Haughty war-workers who 
Harried the Welshmen, when 
Earls that were lured by the 
Hunger of glory gat 

Hold of the land. 


ANGLO-SAXON PROSE 


A most important institution during the period before 
the Norman Conquest was the monastery. It was placed 
here and there to become a center of Christian activity 
and good works, and its chief service to the progress of 
culture was its effort to keep alight the faint flame of 
learning which was in time to develop into the long and 
splendid tradition of English letters. Glastonbury and 
Winchester in the south, Jarrow and Whitby in the north, 
became beacon lights in the surrounding darkness to those 
travelers who over almost insurmountable difficulties yet 
struggled toward the Truth. The VENERABLE BepgE, the 
most celebrated of the scholars of the north, completed 
his Ecclesiastical History of the English People in 781. 
This covered the history of Britain from 55 B.c. to 731 
A. D. and was composed in the Latin language. ‘Two cen- 
turies later, by order of Alfred the Great, it was rendered 
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into the West Saxon dialect. One famous passage de- 
serves quotation: ‘So seems the life of man, O King, as a 
sparrow’s flight through the hall when you are sitting at 
meat in winter-tide, with the warm fire lighted on the 
hearth, but the icy rain without. The sparrow flies in at 
one door and tarries for a moment in the light and heat 
of the hearth fire, and then flying forth from the other 
vanishes into wintry darkness whence it came. So tarries 
for a moment the life of man in our sight, but what is 
before it, what after it, we know not. If this new teach- 
ing tells us aught certainly of these, let us follow it.” 
This is spoken by a counsellor of a heathen king as he 
listens to one of the monkish missionaries. Bede is in 
fact mainly a repository of stories of the conversion of 
Britain to Christianity and of the early history of the 
church upon the island. 

Learning in the south centered about the court of 
ALFRED THE Great (849-901), who, after his wars with 
the Danes, made of his little kingdom of Wessex a center 
of enlightenment, a point of light in the darkness of the 
Dark Ages. He succeeded in establishing out of the 
West Saxon dialect something like a national language 
through which he brought to his people translations of 
various works from the Latin. Perhaps the most rep- 
resentative of these works which were fostered by the 
great king was a translation of Boethius’s De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae by the last of the pagan philosophers, 
a fragment of moral reflection composed while the au- 
thor was a prisoner and awaiting the summons of death. 
This little book, describing what should be one’s personal 
conduct in the midst of affliction, had a considerable vogue 
among Christian teachers and received an especial recom- 
mendation from the clergy. It was peculiarly suited to 
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the little kingdom just now struggling against the 
darkness of barbarism. In the hope of bringing spiritual 
comfort to those about him, Alfred translated Pope 
Gregory’s Curia Pastoralis, writing a preface of his own, 
the only bit of writing known to have come from the 
hand of the king. This remained as a kind of spiritual 
guide for his clergy, then in great need of comfort after 
the exhaustion of the Danish wars. The last of the works 
of Alfred’s reign was the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a his- 
tory, carried on by the monks in the various monasteries, 
and in part fostered by Alfred himself, recounting in the 
native dialect Anglo-Saxon history from the Roman con- 
quest until after the Norman invasion. 

King Alfred’s work as a civilizing influence did not, 
however, stop with these few literary efforts. He was an 
organizer of schools and a patron of learning, doing 
whatever was in his power to create a genuine cultural 
life. Unfortunately for the progress of enlightenment, 
the wars of the following centuries pretty well obliterated 
his noble endeavor to bring to his land the fruits of 
knowledge. 

The prose of the period, which was not extensive, min- 
istered principally to the obvious spiritual needs of a 
people just emerging from the turmoil of the Danish 
wars. Its chief interest to us is historical as revealing 
the aspirations toward a fuller life on the part of the 
few men who preserved learning for the next generations. 
In this civilizing work the Church proved herself a chief 
influence. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 
Encianp BetTwEen THE Conaurst AnD 1300 


HE two centuries after the Norman Conquest may 

be called the Period of Confusion. During this 

time the Norman lords, through the establishment of the 

feudal system and the division of the land among them- 

selves, definitely gained possession of the country. The 

conquered Saxons either retreated to outlying strong- 

holds and, like Hereward the Wake, held their conquerors 

at bay; or submitted and gradually gained wealth and 
power. 

During this period too the Catholic Church won its 
hold upon the life of the western world. The Crusades 
arose, profoundly affecting the social life and the intel- 
lectual horizons of men. Chivalry, under the influence 
of feudalism and the Church, flourished as the ideal code 
of morals and etiquette for the knight, who became the 
dominant figure in the society of the period. Finally, the 
great universities, Oxford and Cambridge, came into 
existence in the thirteenth century and became centers 
of the learning of the age.? 

By the beginning of the thirteenth century, the oppos- 
ing elements of English society had begun to fuse, though 

1A brief study of each of these four medieval institutions—feudal- 
ism, the Church, Chivalry, and the universities—will be found in the 


Appendix. Though not strictly a part of literary history, they are 
yet important if the student would comprehend the social background 


of the Middle Ages. 
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neither a national language nor a national literature 
existed for more than a century and a half after this 
time. Chaucer’s preponderant influence as a great poet 
at the English court finally made the West Midland 
dialect the accepted language of conqueror and conquered 
alike. 


Earty Mippite Encuisu LITERATURE 


During the long night after the Conquest, before a 
common language marked the fusion of discordant ele- 
ments into a national life, whatever literature there was 
remained chiefly a foreign product. The new kings of 
England and their followers were more French than 
English in temper and tongue, for they held vast estates 
in the country they had been used to call home, and 
their intellectual interests all lay there. The faint spirit 
of learning which did last through this trying period was 
preserved from the ignorance and the violence of the 
times by the pious monks in the monasteries, who spent 
their lives copying and illuminating manuscripts with 
loving care. In this way the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church were saved from destruction, saints’ legends 
and moral homilies were compiled, and a record of events 
was laboriously kept as news filtered into the monasteries 
along the highways of travel. These stations on the long 
route through the country became the hospices or asylums 
where the weary traveler might find rest and refreshment 
and a change of horses for his further journey. Here, 
too, occurred an exchange of news concerning the world 
at large, and a record was made of events both present 
and of the past from which later historians must draw 
for a knowledge of the time. ‘These works were at first 
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edited in the monkish Latin which served the writers as 
their sole medium of expression. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, however, was continued in a modified vernac- 
ular until 1154, when the turbulence of Stephen’s reign 
silenced even this modest record in the native tongue. 

One of the services these monkish scholars performed 
was the preservation of the semi-mythical legends of the 
early history of Britain. Particularly is this true of 
the large mass of Arthurian material that had been stored 
up across the borders of Wales. One Welshman, 
GEOFFREY oF MonmoutT, is notable for his treatment of 
King Arthur as a great conqueror, the Historia Britonum 
including the Life and Prophecies of Merlin, “A chronicle 
of British Kings, from Brut to Uther’s rayne,” as the 
poet Spenser describes it. It also contains the legends of 
King Lear, of Cymbeline, and that of “Sabrina fair,” 
employed by Milton in Comus. Robert of Gloucester 
and Matthew Paris were other chroniclers of the century, 
the latter a keen critic of events and champion of the 
rights of the people. 

Very nearly the first work written in another language 
than the Latin of the monasteries was the Brut of a cer- 
tain monk who called himself Layamon. It is composed 
in rude alliterative verses in an early English, a transi- 
tional form between Anglo-Saxon and later forms of the 
language. In more than thirty thousand lines hardly 
fifty Norman words are to be found. It purports to be 
a history of England from the fall of Troy to the year 
689; a certain Brutus, grandson of Aeneas, had been 
banished from Italy and made his way to England, where 
he became the mythical founder of New Troy, or London. 
King Arthur is depicted as the great fairy king organ- 
izing the Round Table. Thus just before the first as- 
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sertion of English liberties at Runnymede a werk purely 
English in character made its appearance in a native 
dialect. From this point there is a steady progression 
to a truly national writer in Chaucer near the end of the 
next century. 


THE MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 


The medieval romance was a French creation. The 
French spirit transformed the hero ballads and sagas of 
the Teutonic barbarians, their gloom and monotony and 
sharply drawn pictures of love and hate and heated 
warfare, into the chivalric romance of refined sen- 
timent. These should be distinguished from the Chan- 
sons de geste, as the early hero-tales of French na- 
tional life were called. The latter were fierce enough, 
yet we need but to compare the somber and powerful 
character of Beowulf with the sunny spirit and knightly 
devotion we find displayed in the French national epic 
the Chanson de Roland to perceive the contrast between 
the northern genius and the Gallo-Latin civilized spirit. 
There are deeds of heroism in the latter, and there is 
bitter love and hate, but the whole has passed under the 
refining influence of French chivalry. The hand of 
Christianity can also be recognized in the formation of 
this poem, for Roland’s death scene is softened and made 
beautiful by the hero’s simple piety. The Cid is the 
Spanish counterpart of this French poem. The long 
warfare between Spanish chivalry and the usurping 
Moors created a group of heroic legends which romantic 
minstrels were not slow to utilize. 

The romance proper, as distinguished from epic or 
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historical narrative, ceases to base itself upon definite 
events in the past but covers a vast amount of legendary 
material that comprised the cultural background of 
European life. The legends of Greece and Rome, the 
tales of Charlemagne, Amadis of Gaul, and the King 
Arthur fairy legends passed through the fire of the Celtic 
imagination which was the foundation of the Gallic 
temperament, and came out steeped in the sentiment of 
chivalry. The hideous monsters of the Teutons, vague 
shapes gray and gloomy, became the charming dragons 
of the days of knight-errantry. Enchanters and ma- 
gicians and Saracens, or “paynims,” were all inex- 
tricably mixed in the mind of the medieval minstrel. 
Some of these stories are lais derived from popular folk- 
lore, as we may see in the lais of Marie de France; others 
were polished courtly recitals by such masters as Chrétien 
de Troyes, skilful master of love and sentiment, and the 
most popular writer of the twelfth century. 

The most important thing to remember about this 
whole period is the pervading influence of the French 
spirit upon the literature of Europe between the years 
1100 and 1400. Gothic architecture, which covered 
Europe with beautiful buildings, was French in origin 
and remained essentially French in its grace and freedom. 
French politeness and courtesy and French sentiment 
developed the institution of Chivalry, created the medieval 
romance, and contributed to modern life a great fund 
of romantic sentiment of which the poets of antiquity 
knew little or nothing. Finally, the lighter love song 
coming with the troubadours from the sunny regions 
of Provence, created the sentimental and reflective lyric 
much as we write it to-day. Medieval France was very 
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largely the organizer and creator of our modern civilized 
life, at least in its more refined aspects of aesthetic en- 
joyment. 

In England, the romance, less sentimental and more 
adventurous at first, developed out of the need of the 
great Norman nobles for something to satisfy their crav- 
ing for excitement. Courtly narratives were recited in 
the great hall before the log fire on long winter evenings 
as the lord of the manor and his retainers endeavored 
to relieve the monotony of life in the lonely castle. In 
the telling of these tales, truth to fact or to human nature 
in general was not even attempted, while the narrator 
allowed his imagination to play upon the incident as it 
would. The nature of social life, monotonous and hum- 
drum as it was, demanded and accepted a recounting of 
sensations, of stories of giants and dwarfs, of magic and 
enchantment, of impossible feats and noble rescues of 
distressed damsels by gallant knights. Sir Guy of 
Warwick, for example, slays paynims until he is weary 
of the good work, and Saracens fall like grain before the 
scythe when the knights begin their work in earnest. A 
new minstrelsy was created, and a minstrels’ gallery was 
to be found in every Norman hall. These tales were 
always formless enough, for the most part little more than 
rambling narratives in rhyming verses or stanzas, con- 
taining a monotonous story in conventional phrases, 
sometimes even recounting the adventures of the hero 
from before birth until after death. 

The romances were at first not written down but recited 
for the entertainment of the court circles until they at 
last had the fortune to be gathered into numerous cycles. 
The range of these stories is extraordinary. As men’s 
thoughts turned to the dim classical past, they invented 
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preposterous tales of Troy, of Thebes, and the deeds of 
Alexander the Great. Of more modern origin was the 
great series of heroic legends centered about the figures of 
Charlemagne and his mighty paladins, Roland and Oliver. 
Above all, King Arthur and his knights of the Round 
Table, growing out of the legendary heroes of the 
monkish histories, became minstrel favorites. These 
three themes, then, the Matter of Antiquity, the Matter 
of France, and the Matter of Britain, formed the cycles 
of romance. Other romances derived from Teutonic or 
English legends were Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, King Horn, and Havelock the Dane. These possess 
more of the native English spirit which was then growing 
towards maturity. The last of them belongs to a group 
called the Male Cinderella; the hero is at first put to 
menial tasks because of his stupidity but in the end 
proves himself the most valiant of all and wins laurels 
for himself and safety for others in distress. 


THE GROWTH OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE 


The romances woven about the person and court of 
Arthur present a curious instance of international litera- 
ture. They are composed of Celtic material put together 
in French at the court of England, and finally translated 
into the middle English speech which was growing in in- 
fluence. Most of the legends of Arthur the fairy king, 
of Merlin the enchanter, of Tristram, and of the search 
for the Holy Grail, were brought over the borderland 
from Wales; and they possess the extravagance, the love 
for vague outlines, of enchantment and romantic adven- 
ture characteristic of the Celtic race. The warm color 
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and the mellow fancy which surround these figures are 
the product of an imagination which has enriched nearly 
all of modern literature. After his transplanting to 
English soil, Arthur became the chivalric ideal of the 
Norman aristocracy. 

The first mention of Arthur is by Nennius, the reputed 
author of Historia Britonwm, a semi-mythologicai chron- 
icle of the ninth century. In this early document Arthur 
is a hero-king who defeats the Saxons. The Norman 
chronicler Wace, writing his Roman de Brut in the 
twelfth century, claims Brittany (the Celts surviving in 
France) as the home of the legends. 


“King Arthur made the Rond Table, 
Of which the Bretons tell many a fable.” 


Layamon, basing his narrative upon Wace, makes of 
Arthur a fairy king and introduces the Round Table into 
English verse. Geoffrey, the chronicler of Monmouth 
on the border between England and Wales, early in the 
thirteenth century introduces the Celtic extravagance of 
fancy and romantic love. The Mabinogion, compiled 
anonymously in the fourteenth century, is a collection of 
old Welsh tales treating of Arthur as a fairy king. 

Cycles gradually formed about Merlin, Percival, the 
Holy. Grail, Gawain, Launcelot, and the Death of Arthur. 
The last of these is saturated with the Celtic twilight. 
In course of time each of these tales in some manner be- 
came attached to the story of King Arthur and their 
heroes formed the chief knights of his Round Table. 

As these Arthurian cycles grew into being, they grad- 
ually embodied the ideals of chivalry. Sung or recited 
before the nobles in the great hall, they told of knightly 
adventure, of tasks undertaken at the command of one’s 
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lady-love, of freeing distressed damsels from the power 
of evil knights or from wicked enchantments, and all the 
other extravagant chaos of the typical romance. They 
are the most considerable body of writing produced in 
England before Chaucer. 

Two romances of the fourteenth century deserve spe- 
cial mention. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, an 
English poem in alliterative stanzaic verse, tells a beau- 
tiful story of the temptation of the ideal knightly hero. 
Tristam and Iseult tells of the pair who drank the 
fatal love potion and were ever after united in their 
passion for one another in spite of honor and loyalty to 
the king. It was of Celtic origin, was composed in the 
French language, and was finally made into a charming 
German poem by Gottfried of Strassburg. Wagner 
used the tale as a theme for the expression of some of his 
most exalted music. 

In 1485 Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur was 
printed by William Caxton on his new printing press 
at Westminster. It is a splendid prose narrative of 
Arthur’s birth, the enchantments of Merlin, of Laun- 
celot, Gawain, Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail, and the 
last years and death of Arthur. Though somewhat 
rambling in the telling of the tales and generally loose 
in structure, it remains a charming story of ancient 
English adventures, breathing the noble spirit of chiv- 
alry, and giving an imperishable account of the deeds 
of knighthood, which has served as an inspiration to 
many English poets. 

Later English poets have indeed returned to King 
Arthur as a theme for poetic treatment. Edmund 
Spenser made Arthur the embodiment of all the cardinal 
virtues, one of which, in the guise of a knight, was to ap- 
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pear in each of the twelve books of the Faerie Queene; 
Milton contemplated writing an epic poem with Arthur 
as the hero; and Dryden wrote an opera entitled King 
Arthur. In the nineteenth century, Tennyson based his 
Idylls of the King directly on Malory; Matthew Arnold’s 
Tristam and Iseult and Swinburne’s lyrical Tristam in 
Lyonesse are modern adaptations of the subject; as is 
William Morris’s spirited poem Defense of Guinevere. 

Malory’s quaint style may be enjoyed in this brief 
passage about the last hours of Arthur. 


Therefore, said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take thou Excali- 
bur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder water side, and 
when thou comest there, I charge thee throw my sword in that 
water, and come again, and tell me what thou there seest. My 
lord, said Bedivere, your commandment shall be done, and 
lightly bring you word again. 

So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that 
noble sword, that the pommel and haft were all of precious 
stones; and then he said to himself, If I throw this rich sword 
in the water, thereof shall never come good, but harm and loss. 
And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. And as 
soon as he might come again unto the king, and said he had been 
at the water, and had thrown the sword into the water. What 
sawest thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing 
but waves and winds. That is untruly said of thee, said the 
king; and therefore go thou lightly again, and do my command; 
as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not but throw it in. 
Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the sword in his 
hand; and then him thought sin and shame to throw away that 
noble sword; and so eft he hid the sword, and returned again, 
and told the king that he had been at the water, and done his 
commandment. What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, he 
said, I saw nothing but the waters wap and the waves wan. 
Ah traitor, untrue, said king Arthur, now hast thou betrayed 
me twice. Who would have wend that thou hast been to me 
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so lief and dear, and thou art named a noble knight, and would 
betray me for the richness of the sword. But now go again 
lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of 
my life, for I have taken cold. And but if thou do now as I 
bid thee, if ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee with mine 
own hands, for thou wouldest for my rich sword see me dead. 

Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and 
lightly took it up, and went to the water side; and there he 
bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the sword 
as far into the water as he might; and there came an arm and 
an hand above the water, and met it, and caught it, and so 
shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away the hand 
with the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to 
the king, and told him what he saw. Alas, said the king, help 
me hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir 
Bedivere took the king upon his back, and so went with him 
to that water side. And when they were at the water side, 
even fast by the bank hove a little barge, with many fair ladies 
in it, and among them all was a queen, and all had black hoods, 
and all they wept and shrieked when they saw king Arthur. 
Now put me into that barge, said the king; and so he did softly. 
And there received him three queens with great mourning, and 
so they set him down, and in one of their laps king Arthur laid 
his head. And then that queen said, Ah, dear brother, why 
have ye tarried so long from me? Alas, this wound on your 
head hath caught over-much cold. And so then they rowed from 
the land, and Sir Bedivere cried, Ah, my lord Arthur, what 
shall become of me, now ye go from me. and leave me here 
alone among mine enemies? Comfort thyself, said the king, 
and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to 
trust in. For I will into the vale of Avilion to heal me of my 
grievous wound. And if thou hear never more of me, pray 
for my soul. But ever the queens and the ladies wept and 
shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedi- 
vere had lost sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so 
took the forest, and so he went all that night, and in the morn- 
ing he was ware betwixt two holts hoar, of a chapel or an 
hermitage. 
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OTHER LITERATURE BEFORE CHAUCER 


The Saxon spirit during these years found expression 
in moral homilies and works of religion. Many of them 
are but versified narratives of Bible history, like Cursor 
Mundi, written about 1230, which attempts to represent 
what has been called the whole Christian Epic. At 
nearly the same time an unknown monk wrote a very 
quaint little book of moral instruction called Ancren 
Riwle, for the daily guidance of three women who had 
decided to retire from the world and live like nuns. 
These naive counsels go into the minutest details of the 
worldly and spiritual life. ‘‘Ye shall have no beast but 
one cat.” At confession one must call to mind such sins 
as the following: “of play, of scornful laughter, of drop- 
ping crumbs, or spilling ale, or letting things grow moldy, 
or rusty, or rotten; clothes not sewed, wet with rain, or 
unwashen ; a cup or a dish broken, or anything carelessly 
looked after which we are using, or which we ought to 
take care of; or of cutting, or of damaging, through 
heedlessness.”’ 


Christ knows, this is a sad tale; that a nunnery, which 
should be the most solitary place of all, should be evened to 
those very three places in which is the most idle discourse. 
But would to God, dear sisters, that all others were as free as 
ye are of such folly. Those looking out of windows are in 
greater danger than inmates of a castle gazing from behind 
battlements at their besiegers. The warrior of hell shoots, as 
I ween, more bolts at one anchoress than at seventy-and-seven 
secular ladies. 


A century later appeared Ayenbite of Inwit, or the 
Pricke of Conscience, by Richard Rolle of Hampole, a 
religious reformer and holy hermit. It contains reflec- 
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tions of a strangely mystical character, concerning itself 
with the whole life of man from birth till Doomsday. In 
it one may study the strange psychology of those who 
withdrew from the world to find their pride and delight 
in mortification of the flesh, and also, need it be said, in 
fierce thunders against the life they had cast from them. 
The poem is written to be a prick or goad of conscience. 

One poem on its discovery in an ancient manuscript 
was greeted by Tennyson as “The Pearl of our poet 
prime.” The Pearl tells of a father’s grief for his lost 
Margery, “my precious pear] withouten spot.” He falls 
asleep upon her grave and in a dream sees a fair and 
strange land all bathed in light and beauty. Across a 
stream he sees his child beneath a crystal cliff. She tells 
him he cannct come to her, that she is not lost, but in a 
lovely garden where no sin can enter. The poem consists 
of a vision of the New Jerusalem in which walks the 
Heavenly Bridegroom and his twelve times twelve thou- 
sand brides, among whom appears the dreamer’s little 
daughter. He makes a vain struggle to cross to her and 
wakens to find himself still on the grave of his child. 
The rapture of adoration mingles with theology touched 
with imagination, and the old apocalyptic arguments are 
clothed in beauty. 

Besides this moral and didactic literature, a great num- 
ber of stories drifted in from all parts of Europe and the 
East: learned tales; pious stories of the sufferings of the 
saints; moral tales like the Gesta Komanorum; popular 
tales or coarse fabliaux told often with satiric intent; 
curious bestiaries and beast fables, also often satiric in 
character, like Reynard the Fox which originated across 
the Channel in France. The Seven Sages of Rome re- 
minds one in its structure of the Arabian Nights. The 
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son of the Emperor of Rome is accused by his step-mother 
of dishonorable intentions, and he is defended by the 
Seven Sages, who match stories with the Empress. The 
satire of the Sages against the faithlessness of women 
makes their tales somewhat more diverting than the 
Empress’s portion of the tales, which comprise chiefly 
moral tales. There were also allegories of love under the 
influence of the institution of Chivalry, in which the 
lover put himself in the service of his lady, to whom ‘he 
owed all things and whom he must please at all costs. 
He submitted his conduct to Courts of Love presided 
over by high-born ladies, who judged according to the 
refined code of love etiquette. The trouvére and the 
troubadour flourished in the Norman and Angevin courts, 
though ‘England received but a faint echo of the 
“Provencal song and sunburnt mirth” of the south of 
France. Most of this literature consisted of just tales 
invented for the amusement of the weary and the bored; 
tales of all sorts, no matter how fantastic or impossible 
so long as they enabled the hearers to forget themselves 
for an hour. They were tales of the wildest kind and 
allegories of the most involved and lifeless description 
that dealt with the endless refinements of love and no less 
endless moral preachments. 

In the preceding paragraph more than one mention 
was made of the word allegory. And indeed allegory 
hung like a pall over the literature of the time, its indirect 
interpretation of nearly everything through the personi- 
fication of abstractions preventing men from getting to 
close grips with reality. The Romance of the Rose, the 
most elaborate of medieval allegories, had an enormous 
influence upon literature. Written in France, it was soon 
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translated into English, Chaucer’s rendition being prob- 
ably the first extended work from his pen. (It may be 
said, by the way, that Chaucer’s growth to maturity is 
marked by the extent to which he freed himself from the 
vicious domination of allegory.) The first part, com- 
pleted about 1220, is chiefly a slander against women. 
Woman to the medieval mind was either a snare and a 
delusion and the temptress to carnal sin, or she was 
deified in the person of the Virgin Mary as something 
superior to earthly desire. ‘The second part, taken up 
about fifty years after the first, loses whatever interest 
the earlier satire gave to the poem. It now becomes a 
didactic allegory, gathering into itself French romantic 
ideas, the dream, the May morning, and all the conven- 
tionalities of a dominant literary form. The rose, for 
which the hero is searching, tvpifies the lady who is to 
bestow her favors upon him. Such abstractions as 
Envy, Hate, Reason, Idleness, Jealousy, pass in and out 
to the bewilderment and the final boredom of the reader. 
The medieval passion for indirectness has here its fullest 
expression. 

One work should be mentioned if only to show how ex- 
travagant wonders were greedily absorbed by those who 
could read. This is the Travels of a mythical Sir John 
Mandeville, long held to be a true account of voyages to 
strange Jands. The author recounts wonders from all 
parts of the world, though he confines himself principally 
to Palestine, Egypt, and India, the unknown East. He 
visits Ethiopia and the land of the Amazons, and goes 
as far as the famous land of Prester John. He views 
seas of gravel where fish abound though water is lacking ; 
he comes to an enchanted valley inhabited by devils; he 
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sees precious stones in the foreheads of women who slay 
by a look; trees grow in a day, bear fruit, and disappear 
at nightfall; and men hold one enormous foot over their 
heads to keep off the rays of the sun. Like another 
Sinbad, he tells his tale to beguile the tedium of an hour. 

Though the troubadours flourished in court and castle, 
we have not much lyric poetry of the period. “Sumer 
is icumen in” and “Fair Alysoun” are among the slight 
examples that remain to us of early lyric verse. Choral 
songs of the country people as they enjoyed their rustic 
games tell of customs not dissimilar to those in Provence, 
famed for its lyric joyousness. The coarser lyric is rep- 
resented by the Latin songs of the universities, loose and 
ribald in character. The mythical Bishop Golias, the 
patron saint of gluttony and lust, became the reputed 
author of these songs. Chaucer calls his Miller “A 
janglere and a Goliardeys,” declaring his talk to be 
“most of sin and harlotryes.” 

An accepted literary device in the Middle Ages was the 
Debat, or Debate, that is, a little dialogue between two 
voices on some subject of mutual interest. Such is The 
Owl and the Nightingale, a dialogue between these two 
birds on their respective ways of living,—between, that 
is to say, the philosopher and the poet,—a comic dialogue 
of considerable zest; and the serious and impressive 
Debate of the Body and the Soul, after the death of their 
owner. 

One other poem is characteristic of popular satire and 
popular tastes. It is the Land of Cokaigne, where 


The geese y’-roasted on the spit 

Fleeth to that Abbey. God it wot 

And gredeth: Geese all hot, all hot! 
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There one may eat his cake and have it, for it is the 
Paradise of the glutton where all things are ready made. 


There beth rivers great and fine 
Of oil, milk, honey and wine; 
Water serveth there for no thing, 
But to sight and to washing. 


Tuer FourTEENtTH CENTURY 


The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in English 
history mark the rise of the submerged element of the 
population to a position of importance in the realm. By 
the time of Chaucer we become witnesses to the history 
of the people of England, not merely to that of an alien 
government. Edward I, one of the greatest English 
kings, built up a strong national government by checking 
feudalism and the Church. He fostered commerce, 
created a truly effective House of Commons in which 
knights of the shire sat beside burgesses and citizens, 
and generally enhanced the growing prosperity of the 
country. 

Edward, though great at home, lost Scotland in the 
disastrous defeat at Bannockburn when Robert Bruce set 
his country free from the English oppressor. English 
arms, however, retrieved themselves on the fields of France 
when Edward’s grandson the Black Prince turned back 
the flower of French chivalry at Crécy and Poictiers. 
Then the English long bow proved itself more than a 
match for the knighthood of France, and the yeoman 
became a dreaded power upon the battlefield. Chivalry 
was in fact beginning its decline into the pretty conven- 
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tions already described, though much of its splendor re- 
mained. 

During this period too the social development of the 
population increased with the growing prosperity. A 
large number of the villeins, or serfs, were now emanci- 
pated, becoming small freeholders and masters of them- 
selves. This progress, however, ceased when the terrible 
disaster of the Black Death visited the country; for half 
a century England was thrown back into the extreme 
of misery and reaction. Many of the problems which 
face our present age arose to demand solution, making 
the character of the age curiously modern. The economic 
reaction after the scourge of the Black Death nearly 
wiped out the new class of small freeholders and made 
the lot of the serfs almost unendurable. The end came 
in 1381 in the terrible Peasants’ Revolt, which swept 
everything before it until the city of London was cap- 
tured. Though the question was an agrarian one, this 
attempt to right the wrongs of the oppressed through a 
violent upheaval roughly corresponds to the present acute 
struggle between capital and labor and the revolution 
that is constantly threatened from below. Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and John Ball, “the mad priest of Kent,” 
led their followers into the final disaster. King Richard 
dispersed the mob by a promise which with royal preroga- 
tive he conveniently forgot. One phrase has clung to the 
memory of later generations, the one employed by John 
Ball to incite the multitude: 


When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


This period also saw the decline and slow corruption 
of the Church. As the monarchy grew, the feudal lords 
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and the clergy lost their hold upon the life of the nation. 
The growing democracy also tended to destroy fixed and 
static institutions. Chivalry now passed into its elegant 
and fastidious decline. The revolt of Wyclif rested not 
so much upon differences with respect to doctrine as upon 
a protest against the wealth and luxury of the Church; 
and the Lollards preached a return of the clergy to their 
apostolic function of ministry unto their flock. Wryclif’s 
translation of the Bible into a true vernacular English 
met the growing democratic demand for a Scripture which 
the lay brothers could understand. 


LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 


Three impulses in literature corresponded to the 
social development of the century. The religious impulse 
found a spokesman in Wyclif; the social revolt in Lang- 
land; and, as in every country that is arriving at self- 
consciousness, an intellectual and critical literature 
played upon the questions of the day, best expressed in 
the work of Chaucer and Gower. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 


All the underlying tragedy of the age springs into 
life in the strange, uncouth poem called Piers Plowman. 
Social revolt, the religious unrest, the protest against an 
unjust social system, are expressed with terrible fidelity 
in this hoarse, almost unintelligible cry from the stricken 
multitude. The author is fair withal to both sides of the 
controversy ; for, while he depicts the utter misery of the 
rural population, he bids the motley crowd who assemble 
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to voice their griefs to go back to work and in honest labor 
find the Truth they are seeking. This sincerity of pur- 
pose is in strong contrast with the picture Shakespeare, 
or whoever is the author, has drawn, in the second part 
of Henry VI, of Jack Cade, leader of another rebellion 
against royal power in 1450. There we have painted 
for us for the first time in strong colors the portrait of 
the demagogue in its general outlines even as we know him 
to-day. 

This crowd of poor people, leaderless and ignorant of 
what they wish, are yet searching for Truth. They find 
Piers, or Peter, the Plowman at work in the field. He 
promises to lead them to Truth, but he first sets them to 
work in the field, and no more is heard of the search, for 
service and truth are found in their hearts. As Piers 
views the result of his advice, his countenance is trans- 
figured by the sadness and the peace that we associate with 
the thought of Jesus. The poem concludes after all 
with a note of bafiled despair, as of one who cannot solve 
the eternal paradox of life. The contrast with Chaucer’s 
gay laughter, courtly polish, and keen, biting, but at the 
same time detached, satire is very sharp. 

In many other ways also the poem illustrates the man- 
ners of the time. From the “field ful of folk,” where men 
of every rank and condition congregate, to the descrip- 
tion of the Seven Deadly Sins, the author has kept to a 
homely depiction of the folk as he knew them. Sympathy 
and charity and justice pervade his account. The poem 
is a confused one, and we need not dwell upon the alle- 
gory of the marriage of Lady Mead or the theology of 
the Harrowing of Hell. Where the poem is simple and 
true, it is hardly surpassed in its homely appeal. 
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JOHN WYCLIF 
(1324-1384) 


The protest against the growing wealth and worldliness 
of the Church and the moral corruption of many of the 
clergy centered in the great figure of Wyclif. He at first 
attempted merely to turn the priests back to simple living 
and devotion to their office; but as the controversy over 
him and the Lollards whom he sent through the country 
to preach the Gospel of the Imitation of Christ grew in 
proportions, he went further and denied the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. Only the influence of the great 
John of Gaunt saved him from ecclesiastical wrath. He 
has been called ‘the last of the Schoolmen and the first 
of the Reformers,” for while still a learned clerk, with 
such a person’s respect for constituted authority, he 
reached out his hands towards a rectification of abuses and 
made the way straight for those who could not help them- 
selves. The great controversy raged furiously in the 
universities where the friars were in control, and the 
foundations of Protestantism were laid nearly two cen- 
turies before the final break with Rome. 

Wyclif’s translation of the Bible has its peculiar in- 
terest as the satisfaction of a growing demand that the 
Word of God should be available to all who wished to 
read. Lollardry was finally suppressed, but the impulse 
to revolt against blind submission to authority long re- 
mained below the surface of English life, only to burst 
forth when Henry VIII made the reformed faith the of- 
ficial religion of the country. The connection is close 
between this movement and the revolt against Catholic 
supremacy in the sixteenth century and the later Puritan 
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protest against tyranny of Church and State in the sev- 
enteenth. The whole succession of revolts, however, was 
as much social and political as religious, at least in its 
later phases, for it was the defense of English liberties 
against the dominance of an alien power that each time 
brought on the explosion. Nevertheless, the temper of 
the people was forged by these experiences for the time 
when their souls were to be tried by what they conceived 
to be unendurable tyranny. 

These verses from the Sermon on the Mount make 
an interesting comparison with the Authorized Ver- 
sion: 


And Jhesus, seynge the puple, wente up into an hill; and 
whanne he was set, hise disciplis camen to hym. And he 
openyde his mouth, and taughte hem, and seide, “Blessid ben 
thei that mornen, for thei schulen be comfortid. Blessid ben 
thei that hungren and thirsten rightwisnesse, for thei schulen 
be fulfillid. Blessid ben merciful men, for thei schulen gete 
merci. Blessid ben thei that ben of clene hert, for thei schulen 
se God. Blessid ben pesible men, for thei schulen be clepid 
Goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren persecusioun for 
rightfulnesse, for the kingdoam of hevene is herne. Ye schulen 
be blessid, whanne men schulen curse you, and schulen pursue 
you, and schulen seie al yvel ayens you liynge, for me. Joie 
ye, and be ye glad, for your meede is plentevouse in hevenes; 
for so thei han pursued also profetis that weren bifor you. 
Ye ben salt of the erthe; that if the salt vanysche awey, 
whereynne schal it be saltid? To no thing it is worth overe, 
no but that it be cast out, and be defoulid of men. Ye ben 
light of the world; a citee set on an hil may not be hid; ne me 
teendith not a lanterne, and puttith it undur a busschel, but 
on a candilstike, that it yyve light to alle that ben in the hous. 
So schyne youre light befor men, that thei se youre goode workis, 
and glorifie youre Fadir that is in hevenes. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
(1340 ?-1400) 


The greatest single figure English literature had yet 
produced, still one of the first poets of England, and at 
the time of his death the greatest literary figure in Eu- 
rope, was Geoffrey Chaucer. In him the English Middle 
Ages culminated, for he was not only the representative 
writer of his time, but in a sense he united in himself both 
the Norman and the Saxon elements of the nation which 
had hitherto been at war. He is representative not 
merely because he has written splendid examples of the ro- 
mance, the religious homily, and saints’ lives and the love 
allegory; but he has come close to the people, telling with 
fine gusto their coarse fabliaux and showing them to us 
very much as they were. More than this, he is the fresh- 
est, most attractive voice yet heard in English poetry, 
one with his own abiding appeal, as alluring as one of 
his “May morninges.” 

Though he was but the son of a London wine merchant, 
he very soon became a page in the king’s household. He 
served with the army in France, was taken prisoner, and 
had the honor to be ransomed by the king. Evidently 
he made some impression at court, for he was intrusted 
with diplomatic missions to France and Italy, where he 
met the most famous literary men then living. He be- 
came intimate with the court poets of France, and while 
in Italy may have made the acquaintance of the famous 
poet Petrarch. 

Upon his return, he was given many practical tasks 
to do, but he never became wealthy. In fact, his Com- 
pleynt to his Purs, written near the end of his life is a 
humorous comment on his poverty. In character he was 
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much like the Clerk he has sympathetically drawn; down- 
cast eyes, meditative brow, and shy and retiring manner. 
But he loved company, and, as he declares in his Prologue, 
knew how to gain the fellowship of all those who were 
gathered together on the eve of the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. He was a critic but not a reformer, leaving to Wy- 
clif and Langland the sterner message of the time. A 
court poet he remained, doing over what had been done 
before and keeping his sensitive mind open to new in- 
fluences. 

At first, very naturally, he fell under the sway of the 
poetry which the most celebrated French poets had been 
composing for nearly a century. It was through the in- 
fluence of the great Italian writers that he grew into 
something more individual, yet even during his Italian 
period he for the most part imitated prevailing con- 
ventions. He found himself at last as one of the truly 
original poets of his race, a fact significant of the growth 
of the country into a consciousness of itself. 

At an early age he translated the Romance of the Rose, 
the immense love allegory which we have already noted. 
He also imitated the French lyrists in a number of 
charming “‘ballades, virilayes, and roundelayes.” In 
1370 he wrote The Boke of the Duchesse, a love allegory 
containing allusions to contemporary events at court. 
This early work reveals his adoption of the prevailing 
conventions of court poetry. There is little sign in these 
pale effusions of a courtier that Chaucer would be any- 
thing greater than an elegant and trifling poet like others 
of his time. Endless discussions of the refinements of 
love, idle extravagances of Chivalry, romantic follies, al- 
legorical stupidities, affected love for Maytime and the 
green grass rather than genuine contact with nature, 
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mixed up with interminable scholastic disputations and 
moral disquisitions, make up the body of this poetry which 
he inherited and which, to a large extent, he practised. 

Chaucer’s first visit to Italy in 1372 brought him into 
contact with the men whom we recognize as the precursors 
of the Renaissance. Dante had died about half a cen- 
tury before, and Petrarch and Boccaccio were just con- 
cluding their careers as the chief literary figures of their 
time. The influence of this immensely vital impulse to- 
ward an individual and concrete presentation of life upon 
the young poet, who up to this time had amused himself 
with turning over French allegory and love poetry, must 
have been very great. Upon his return to England, he 
produced The Hous of Fame and The Parliament of 
Foules, both rather unwieldy allegorical dream poems 
showing his reading in Virgil and Dante. None of this 
work is unusual enough to set the young poet apart from 
the general run of court poets. This is not true, how- 
ever, of his next work, which he wrote in 1383. Troilus 
and Cressida is an adaptation of Boccaccio’s Filostrato, 
and a detailed comparison of the two works reveals how 
very much the younger man has condensed and combined 
the material and made it his own. The poem, which is 
a careful study of the loves of Cressida for Troilus and 
Diomede, reveals a growing power of characterization and 
a sense for literary values. It is medieval in its prolixity, 
in its continued citation of authorities, and its discussion 
of love problems according to the ruies laid down by the 
Courts of Love; it is modern in its sustained study of 
character. 

Chaucer’s last and greatest period of literary activity 
was English in character, although he did draw upon 
classical and foreign literatures for his tales. The first 
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work to be mentioned is The Legend of Good Women 
chiefly interesting for its charmingly fresh prologue. 
Many classical stories are retold showing “ensamples of 
faithful women.” 

The Canterbury Tales is his last important work and 
the work upon which his fame chiefly rests. In the Pro- 
logue Chaucer has displayed a pageant of English so- 
ciety of extraordinary vividness and reality. He has 
chosen as meeting-place for all sorts of men and women 
the Tabard Inn at Southwark where the pilgrims gath- 
ered ready to depart next day for Canterbury to pay 
their devotions at the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. 
Some of Chaucer’s most trenchant criticism occurs in 
these immortal pen pictures of the various types of Eng- 
lishmen drawn with deliciously sly humor, telling realism, 
and gayety and charm. Breadth and variety and skilful 
contrast of characters dramatically set off against one 
another in the four-day pilgrimage make the Prologue 
and the series of tales a poem of surpassing interest. 

The tales cover nearly the whole field of medieval 
poetry; the knightly romance, the tale of the squire of 
low degree, the “tragedies” of the monk, the saint’s leg- 
end of the man-of-law and the classical moral tale of the 
physician, the moral allegory. Besides these typical 
medieval stories, there are the coarse narratives of friar 
and miller and reeve, bits of realism drawn from the life 
of the people. And the tellers reveal the poet’s dramatic 
power and the universality of his sympathies. Many 
types in the social life of fourteenth century England are 
represented in this gathering more democratic than any 
company of mixed types and professions that might get 
together in our own age of a boasted social equality. The 
“verray parfit gentil Knyght,” the hot young Squire his 
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son, the dainty Prioress, make up the gentles of the com- 
pany. A group of ecclesiastics—Monk and Friar, Sum- 
moner and Pardoner—bear witness to the decline of the 
Church in spiritual power. Chaucer has depicted these 
precious rascals with vivid reality and unsparing satiric 
humor. Besides these figures, however, we see the Poor 
Parson and the Plowman his brother, chosen from the 
poorest class of English freemen but painted into the pic- 
ture with a loving hand. The Clerk, so charming in his 
unworldliness, the Doctor, and Man-of-Law, and Mer- 
chant, and Franklin represent the professional classes and 
the prosperous world of industry. Finally the wonderful 
portrait of the Wife of Bath and the racy figures of 
Miller and Reeve and Shipman and Cook complete a pic- 
ture of life in England marvellously vivid and true. 

The tales are for the most part carefully fitted to the 
tellers, and when read in connection with the head and 
end links, they form a fairly continuous narrative. This 
is true only in a degree, however, for the full design 
was never carried out, and the precise order remains 
partly conjectural. 

On the First Day the Knight tells of the loves of 
Palamon and Arcite, confusing in a most delightful man- 
ner a classical story with medieval trappings. After this 
romantic tale of the desperate struggle of two friends for 
the love of a maiden and the splendor of a tournament 
held before the images of the classical deities, there fol- 
lows a quarrel between the Miller and the Reeve, each tell- 
ing a coarse tale, or fabliau, directed against the trade of 
the other. 

The Second Day opens when the Man-of-Law tells a 
saint’s legend of Constance and the conversion of Britain. 
Then the Shipman, unsteady from liquor, interrupts with 
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a coarse fabliau. To relieve the somewhat strained at- 
mosphere, Harry Bailey the Host turns to the gentle 
Prioress, who relates a beautiful legend of a little boy 
murdered by the Jews. In the hushed silence that fol- 
lows the conclusion of this tale, the Host jokes Chaucer 
upon his elvish countenance and retiring disposition and 
bids him entertain. Whereupon the poet begins an ab- 
surd parody, the Rime of Sir Thopas, upon the style of 
the metrical romances and, when interrupted by the Host, 
utters a tiresome prose tale called Melibeus, for Chaucer 
was too much the artist to compete with his characters. 
Then follow probably the Monk’s series of “tragedies” * 
and the Nun’s Priest’s capital tale of Chanticleer and 
Pertelote, one of the best in the whole collection. 

The Third Day starts with another professional man, 
the Doctor of Physick, choosing, like the Man-of-Law, 
a story from his common-place book, this time a classical 
one, that of Appius and Virginia. After him the Par- 
doner relates with great dramatic effect the search of 
three young men for Death, whom they would slay, only 
to find him through violence to each other. The Wife 
of Bath now in a superb prologue offers her ideas upon 
love and marriage, and proceeds to tell a romance to 
prove her right to move in select society. After an in- 
terruption caused by a quarrel between Summoner and 
Friar, who tell coarse tales on each other, the shy little 
Clerk answers the Wife of Bath by the charming tale 
of Patient Griselida. The whole gives the pro and con 
of an early feminist argument. 

The Fourth Day perhaps begins with a fine but un- 


2In the words of the poet Lydgate a medieval tragedy was the 
“Fall of Princes from their Estates through the Unstability of Fortune.” 
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finished romantic tale of Eastern magic told by the 
Squire. Milton gives it warm praise: 


Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambusean bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride—— 


The Franklin now relates a charming tale about a Squire 
of Low Degree who wins his mistress, and the Merchant 
tells of January and May. Before the Pilgrims reach 
their destination they are overtaken by a Canon and his 
Yeoman. ‘This latter turns upon his master and exposes 
his rascally devices as an alchemist, and after the Canon 
has fled in shame tells a story of similar rascality. 
Chaucer’s significance in English literature depends on 
two things. He was the first great conscious artist in 
English letters; his narrative power, his realism, and his 
wonderfully keen but genial humor place him high as a 
poet irrespective of his historical position. It is for 
the freshness and charm of our “Morning Star of Song,” 
that he is read to-day. In the second place Chaucer 
stands at the parting of the ways between the Middle 
Ages and modern times. There is in him much of pro- 
lixity and bookishness and of the submission to authority 
characteristic of the medieval “clerk,” but his frank 
realism and love of truth ally him with the work of the 
artists of the Italian Renaissance, who learned to paint 
as they saw and felt. His intellectual and critical side 
was represented by penetrating satire upon social: con- 
ditions, particularly the corruption of the Church, and 
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by a gentle, humorous portrayal of human_ follies. 
These qualities bring him into kinship with the great 
English realists: Shakespeare, Fielding, Thackeray, and 
Byron of the period of Don Juan. 


JOHN GOWER 
(1330-1408) 


The “moral” Gower, lacking Chaucer’s genius, never 
rose above the plane of dull mediocrity. Vow Clamantis 
expresses the fear felt by a gently bred person towards 
the terror of the labor uprising. Confessio Amantis and 
Tripartite Chronicle, poems composed on conventional 
models of the day, lack freshness and originality. With- 
out Chaucer, English literature might not have come into 
its own, and yet Gower proved himself an acceptable court 
poet who accomplished well whatever others were still at- 
tempting to do. Unfortunately for his fame, Chaucer’s 
more powerful genius and sharper wit have caused the 
lesser poet to seem duller than he really is. 


18407 


Tue FirreentH CENTURY 


The fifteenth century is of little significance to us in 
our study of the formation of English literature. Nearly 
the whole period was absorbed in the quarrels of the great 
nobles for the throne of England, in consequence of which 
the institution of feudalism yielded to the growing power 
of the monarchy. The Wars of the Roses were but a 
civil quarrel between the houses of Lancaster and York, 
the bulk of the people taking little interest in the out- 
come. Feudalism died, and a real nation emerged from 
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the struggle under the leadership of Henry Tudor, known 
in history as Henry VII. 

Except in the realm of popular literature, the period 
is barren of writing of any consequence. In England 
various imitators of Chaucer wrote prolifically. John 
Lydgate, Thomas Occleve, and Stephen Hawes wrote 
imitative, uninspired verse; the rhymed doggerel of 
Skelton, the most original product of this time, became 
an instrument of sharp satire upon events and personali- 
ties of the day. The Scotch poets, King James I, Robert 
Henryson, and William Dunbar, proved themselves better 
poets than their English contemporaries. The last- 
named in particular wrote some distinguished verse. 

In 1476, William Caxton established his printing press 
in Westminster, thus definitely inaugurating a new era. 
Upon this press were printed Recuyell of the Histories 
of Troy, Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, editions 
of Chaucer, Gower, and the Golden Legend, and Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur. Lord Berners’s translation of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, one of the most splendid of medieval 
histories, was printed in 1525. The famous Wynkyn 
de Worde succeeded to Caxton’s press. 


LITERATURE OF THE FOLK 


THE POPULAR BALLAD 


a 


Professor Gummere defined the popular ballad as 
narrative in lyrical form, with no traces of individual 
authorship, and preserved mainly by oral tradition.” In 
the early days, when the people wished to while away the 
time by telling each other about an event or by repeat- 
ing the details of an incident well known to them all, 
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they began with a refrain which all would sing in unison, 
after which one would chant an additional detail, and 
all would join in the refrain again. Many scholars, how- 
ever, deny that the element of individual composition was 
ever lacking in the primitive ballads, that the theory of 
communal authorship is entirely fallacious. We may, 
at any rate, look upon the ballad as molded by communal 
influence; if we do so, we shall discover that the earliest 
ballads were built about a stock refrain which the crowd 
chanted in unison and accompanied by a swaying of the 
body and a beating of the foot. This procedure was, of 
course, in the very beginning of ballad composition, for 
none of the ballads that have been preserved to us exists 
in any such primitive form as this. Read, however, 
The Hangman’s Tree which Professor Kittredge quotes 
in his introduction to the Cambridge edition of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish popular ballads, or Edward for an effect 
that certainly reveals traces of primitive origin. A rude 
narrative was thus actually composed by the folk or 
molded by direct folk influence. In like manner do chil- 
dren sit in a circle and tell stories or sing songs improvised 
on the spur of the moment. 

Perhaps the most childlike race from whom we may 
study ballad literature in the making is the negroes of 
the southern states. There have also been gathered many 
of the songs, very often versions of well known individual 
compositions and so not genuine ballads, which the cow- 
boys have sung together in the long watches of the night. 
The yo-ho-ho of the sailors as they pull at the rope will 
illustrate the aid which a song will give in lightening 
arduous labor. One sailor’s chantey, this one a pirate’s 
song, Robert Louis Stevenson has given us in T'reasure 
Island: 
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Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum; 

Drink and the Devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum. 


It is a curious fact that of the three hundred and five 
original ballads that have been discovered in England 
and Scotland, but eighty-five survive in England, whereas 
almost as many, seventy-three, are to be found in the 
United States, and of these, forty-eight are still recited 
among the mountain whites of the state of Virginia. 
These descendants of the original settlers of the state 
have evidently preserved their oral traditions in a very 
pure form. 

The popular ballad is not to be confused with the 
music-hall songs, which have been taken up and made 
popular among great numbers of people. Nor is it the 
same as the broadside or popular song made upon any 
contemporary person or event and sung in the street, 
like the songs composed upon the occasion of the Jacobite 
uprising at the end of the seventeenth century. These 
came too late in the development of the English people 
to be composed by the people themselves. 

The characteristics of ballad poetry are interesting. 
The story tends to leap from point to point without much 
regard for logical connection. Swiftness of narrative and 
simplicity of language characterize all genuine ballads, 
and most of them have a conventional refrain repeated 
with increasing effect. The popular ballad is swift and 
inevitable but wants the sentiment of the ballad of con- 
scious art. Often, however, the very rudeness of struc- 
ture gives a sudden tragic effect to a situation that many 
artists have tried to imitate but have never perfectly 


reproduced. 
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The best popular ballads for the study of the repeti- 
tion of the refrain are The Three Ravens, Edward, and 
The Two Sisters. It should also be noted that the 
origin of all primitive epics is ballad poetry. Were we 
skilled enough, we should be able to resolve the episodes 
of the Homeric poems or of Beowulf into their original 
parts. 

Ballads may be classed under three heads: those deal- 
ing with magic and the supernatural, those relating 
episodes of Border chivalry and history, and those re- 
counting domestic tragedies. In the first class we may 
place Sweet William’s Ghost, Kemp Owyn, Thomas the 
Rymer, The Demon Lover, The Wife of Usher's Well. 
The Hunting of the Cheviot, Sir Patrick Spens, and The 
Battle of Otterburn are among the finest of the second 
class. The third includes The Two Sisters, Edward, The 
Two Brothers, Child Maurice, The Twa Corbies, and 
Clerk Saunders. An exquisite result of ballad making is 
a ballad of art called the Nut-browne Mayde, which first 
appeared in print in 1502. It is exquisite in sentiment, 
in music, and in a perfect rendering of a charming story. 

The Robin Hood ballads have grown into a cycle of 
their own and represent a whole phase of ballad literature. 
What is called the Litel Geste of Robin Hode has 
gathered up the various ballads connected with the merry 
outlaw and given his story something like epic form. In 
this respect it resembles the cycles of romance. 

Robin Hood was the ideal of the people as Arthur was 
of the upper class; the sympathy with him and his men 
betrays the inarticulate revolt against the oppression of 
the Norman lords which the mass of the people must have 
felt during the early centuries of their rule. He is the 
hero-yeoman, who readjusts property, robs the rich and 
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endows the poor, hates the fat monks, and loves the 
King’s deer, the long bow, and the free joyous life of the 
Greenwood. He and his stalwart men, Little John, 
Scathlock, Much the Miller’s Son, and Friar Tuck, 
embodying this sturdy resistance to oppression, are con- 
tinually getting into trouble with the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, and many are the hard blows given and received in 
their encounters. 

Even more than through his sworn enmity to the great 
officials of the Church and his love of a good fight with 
the forces of the law, does his hobnobbing with the poorer 
orders of the people, the laborers and the peasants, in- 
dicate that he is their champion. Indeed, a spirit of in- 
definable camaraderie exists between the lower classes 
and the outlaws. The butcher, the tinker, the potter, 
the beggar, appear often and are royally feasted by the 
merry men. Withal, Robin is ever loyal to his King and 
chivalrous to all women. 

Independent archery contests were gradually iden- 
tified with Robin Hood ballads, and the two finally joined 
with May-day festivals which went back to village 
festivities about the May-pole in heathen times. The 
May-queen graduaily assumed the form of Maid Marian, 
perhaps from analogy with a little French pastourelle 
Robin et Marion which had drifted across the Channel. 
She does not belong to the genuine ballads. Robin 
Hood plays, growing out of the archery contests and 
coalescing with them, were acted in the fifteenth century, 
being among the earliest dramatic renderings of secular 
themes in England. Robin Hood appears in later litera- 
ture on many occasions. (George-a-Greene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield, played in the sixteenth century, introduces 
a good fight between the local hero and the outlaw, 
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to the latter’s discomfiture. The two plays called the 
Downfall and Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, by 
Anthony Munday, have raised Robin Hood to the 
peerage and treat him with great respect. Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It may have been indebted to these plays. 
Ben Jonson wrote a charming play entitled The Sad 
Shepherd in which the merry outlaw is introduced. In 
the nineteenth century, Sir Walter Scott gave him the 
name of Locksley and made him partake of the thrilling 
adventures connected with the storming of Front de 
Boeuf’s castle where he met the Black Knight, who after 
a wonderful drinking bout with Friar Tuck, revealed 
himself as King Richard. ‘Thomas Love Peacock wrote 
of Maid Marian, and Tennyson devoted a play to the 
subject of Robin Hood. Howard Pyle’s adaptation of 
the ballads for boys and his fine illustrations have accom- 
plished much toward making these ballads popular with 


young people. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


The origin of the drama lay in the need felt by the 
clergy for popular religious instruction. The English 
drama began in the Church, and for several centuries was 
guided through its childhood by monks who cared for the 
spiritual welfare of the people. At first there was but 
the usual reading of the lesson and the alternate responses 
chanted by choir and congregation. Gradually at 
Christmas and Easter a more elaborate setting made 
effective the exercise of the Mass. By the tenth century 
tropes, or little dramatic responses, were introduced into 
the Latin service. On Good Friday occurred the Pro- 
cessional and Burying of the Cross, and on Easter Sun- 
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day its raising with the antiphonal “Quem Quaeritis in 
Sepulchro?” and the reply, “Jesu  Nazarenum cruci- 
fixum” on the part of the three Marys. Then the Angel, 
usually a priest garbed in white robes, answered— 


Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat. 
Ite, nuniate, quia surrexit a mortuis. 


The veil was then lifted and the sepulchre discovered 
to be empty, and a final Te Deum was sung by the choir. 

On Christmas day a manger containing a crib was 
discovered, and a star in the ceiling guided the shepherds 
to the appointed place. 

Gradually crude plays came to be performed before the 
altar on feast days, incidents from the Bible story were 
added, and from this simple dramatic observance grew the 
custom of holding little pageants before the church door, 
later inthe churchyard. Finally, between 1250 and 1350 
the plays were secularized by being placed in the hands of 
the trade guilds, which employed them (now written in 
the vernacular though still by monks) as means of ad- 
vertisement. Each guild became responsible for a single 
play and competed with the others in the magnificence of 
its presentation. Noah and the Building of the Ark went 
to the Carpenter’s Guild, the Last Supper to the Bakers, 
the Shepherds’ Play to the Chandlers. The great cycles 
were played on successive days, and as the story often con- 
tinued from the Creation until the Last Judgment, a 
considerable time usually elapsed before the last of them 
was presented. The guilds spent large sums on costumes 
and properties, vying with each other in lavish expendi- 
ture. Movable stages passing from square to square in 
a large town offered pageants to the public gaze. The 
upper room of these crude structures was reserved for the 
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dressing room, though occasionally the stage contained 
three stories, affording separate planes for Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell. Hell’s mouth was represented by the 
open jaws of a dragon, whence issued flames and into 
which the devils dragged their shrieking victims. 


The Miracle Plays 


As the religious plays developed, cycles or groups of 
plays were formed and these cycles have been named ac- 
cording to the city in which the plays were presented or 
the family in whose possession they were found. ‘There 
were four chief cycles; the Chester Cycle contained 
twenty-five plays in all, the Coventry cycle forty-three, 
the York forty-eight, and the Towneley thirty-two. 
These plays were called Mystery plays (from the French 
word mystére, métier, guild) which treated of incidents 
of Bible history, and Miracle plays, or lives of the saints. 
These terms, however, were not carefully distinguished in 
England, and the word miracle usually stands for both 
groups. 

The subject-matter of the Miracle plays consisted of 
Bible stories comprising a kind of dramatic cycle from 
the Creation till Doomsday. Plays like the Brome Abra- 
ham and Isaac show an early but very distinct dramatic 
sense highly developed, and reveal deep tragic feeling. 
There is a tendency toward realism and low comedy in 
the Second Shepherd’s Play and in the comic treatment 
of Noah’s wife by her sons. Pilate and the Devil, with his 
dagger of lath, became stock comic’ figures, while Herod 
foamed at the mouth in the street. It will be remembered 
that Hamlet counselled his players to avoid mouthing 
their lines: “it out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid it.” 
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This homely realism is best illustrated in the Second 
Shepherd’s Play. Mak the shepherd is suspected of 
stealing a sheep, and the band of shepherds go to his 
cottage to find it. Mak meanwhile has bidden his wife 
get into bed with it and pretend she is nursing a child. 
But the shepherds discover the ruse and after they have 
tossed Mak in a sheet they hear the angels singing 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” They at once leave Mak, to bear 
gifts to the infant Saviour. 

What made the Miracle plays an impressive form of 
literature was the sincerity of purpose with which the 
monks wrote them and the simple devotion with which the 
multitude came to be instructed about the mysteries of 
the sacred teachings. As they gathered about the church 
door or stood in the street to listen to this dramatic pre- 
sentation of scenes from the Creation or the Flood or the 
life of their Saviour, they bowed reverently in adoration. 
Even after the guilds had taken over the plays, the audi- 
ence, often rough and with a pronounced liking for comic 
horseplay, never thought of scoffing at the story as it 
was unfolded before them. And often the Messenger 
or Doctor appeared at the end to drive home the moral 
or the lesson which the audience should carry away. 

Sir Gilbert Murray, in tracing out the origin in re- 
ligious ceremony which characterized both the Greek and 
the medieval drama, and their difference in this respect 
from the Elizabethan, says of the medieval drama as a 
mere species of entertainment: ‘To a playwright of the 
twelfth century, who worked out in the church or in front 
of it his presentation of the Gospel, such an attitude would 
have seemed debased and cynical. However poor the 
monkish players or playwrights might be, surely that 
which they were presenting was in itself enough to fill 
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the mind of a spectator. T'o them, as the great medieval- 
ist, Gaston Paris, puts it, ‘the universe was a vast stage, 
on which was played an eternal drama, full of tears and 
joy, its actors divided between heaven, earth, and hell; 
a drama whose end is foreseen, whose changes of fortune 
are directed by the hand of God, yet whose every scene 
is rich and thrilling? The spectator was admitted to 
the councils of the Trinity; he saw the legions of dark- 
ness mingling themselves with the lives of humanity, 
tempting and troubling, and the saints and angels at their 
work of protection or intercession; he saw with his own 
eyes the kiss of Judas, the scourging and crucifixion, the 
descent into Hell, the resurrection and ascension; and, 
lastly, the dragging down to red and bloody torment of 
the infinite multitudes of the unorthodox or the wicked. 
Imagine what passed in the minds of those who witnessed 
in full faith such a spectacle!’ 


The Morality 


The Morality was a later and also anonymous de- 
velopment of the Miracle play. It reached its height 
near the end of the fifteenth century, not long before 
the dawn of the drama containing real characters, which 
in turn was to grow into the supreme drama of the days 
of Elizabeth. An outgrowth of the medieval love of al- 
legory, it substituted for the characters of sacred history 
abstract qualities, the Virtues and the Vices, contending 
for man’s soul. Avarice, Conscience, Sloth, Pity, Good 
Counsel, Knowledge, played their parts with the definite 
purpose of giving instruction. In The Castle of Perse- 
verance, for example, man is called Humanum Genus, who 
falls into the hands of Luxuria but is persuaded by Pene- 
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tentia to give himself unto Confessio. By him he is 
guided to the Castle of Perseverance, where he is guarded 
by the Virtues from the insidious attacks of the Vices. 

Out of this moral preaching it might be thought that 
little of artistic value could arise, and yet the best of 
the Moralities, Everyman, possesses genuine power and 
impressiveness as the story is unfolded of man brought 
before the judgment of God. As Death comes with his 
fateful message, Everyman turns to his boon companions, 
Jollity, Fellowship, Beauty, Riches, and Five Wits, and 
begs them to accompany him on his last journey. Each 
in turn falls away, only Good Deeds supporting him to 
the end. After he has received the instructions and the 
last rites of the Church, he presents himself before his 
Maker and is received into Heaven. This brief outline 
cannot give any hint of the real pathos of the situation of 
Everyman as he faces his last summons and does what he 
can for his salvation in the next world. One or two situa- 
tions in the play touch a note of tragic beauty that is 
not easily surpassed. 

The Devil of the Miracle plays was retained in these la- 
ter plays and the Vice, a new character, created for the 
occasion, with dagger of lath belabors the back of the Evil 
One to the delight of the audience. ‘This comic type, 
which persists all through the early drama, developed into 
the clown of the age of Elizabeth and was employed by 
Shakespeare in characters like Touchstone, Autolycus, or 
the Grave Diggers for high artistic purposes. It also 
gave him the cue for his rich low comedy creations like 
Dogberry or Bottom the Weaver. 

One play, King Johan, by John Bale, may be called the 
first English historical play. King Johan and his coun- 
sellors discuss public matters with Sedition, Private 
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Wealth, Usurped Power, and the like, with the result that 
the King lectures them upon the error of their ways. 


The Interlude 


The Interlude was a further step away from the drama 
of abstractions and links up the older English drama with 
the wonderful creative epoch that was to follow. It dis- 
penses with the previous allegorical machinery and | 
didactic aims, rather occupying itself with realistic 
representations of contemporary citizen types. <A slight 
bit of dialogue, little conversations, and often coarse or 
boisterous comedy make up the kind of play these “new 
and very merry interludes” became. The interlude often 
comprised part of an evening’s entertainment before the 
court or in the nobleman’s hall. In its later stages of de- 
velopment it included such elaborate affairs as the Mouse 
Trap scene in Hamlet and the rustic play in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, both of which plays were staged 
for the entertainment of royalty. 

Joun Heywoop, living in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, was a principal writer of these little plays. 
Bits of good-humored wrangling on such subjects as 
whether it is better to be a fool than a wise man created 
sufficient amusement for his audience. His merry play 
called The Four P’s tells of a Pardoner, a Palmer, a 
Poticary, and a Peddler who engage in a contest of lying. 
The Palmer is voted the winner when he declares that 
women are not shrews since in his experience of five hun- 
dred thousand of them he has never known “one woman 
out of patiens.” 


The Middle Ages, which we have just traversed in our 
journey through the centuries, represent a distinct phase 
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in the life of man. They were formed out of the dying 
civilizations of the Ancient World fused with the youthful 
vigor of the barbarians who crushed out the life of pagan- 
ism. During the thousand years of its growth and decay, 
the Medieval spirit was chiefly submissive to the author- 
ity of the Church of Rome, which ruled the lives of men 
through the mystic power of dogma. The dominant so- 
cial structure was feudalism, which at last yielded to the 
formation of powerful monarchical systems destined to 
endure for another three or four centuries. Life during 
this period, from the point of view of intellectual growth, 
because of the great fact of authority and the incomplete 
knowledge of itself which the world possessed, was static. 
The dynamic force which was to destroy the medieval 
spirit we shall study in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
1485-1603 


HE victory of Henry Tudor on Bosworth Field 

marked the end of the Middle Ages and ushered in 
the era which contained in itself the vast forces that 
created the modern world. By the defeat of Richard III, 
the great nobles forever lost their power, and the middle 
class began to make itself felt in the life of the nation. 
The knight gave way before the civil statesman and 
the courtier, whose first consideration was to make their 
country powerful and wealthy. Commerce flourished, 
great families came into existence through their close 
connection with financial affairs, and prosperity became 
general through the island. In agriculture, which still 
remained the basic industry, the gradual enclosing of 
the common lands created the system of landlordism, 
developing a new aristocracy of landlords which remained 
the chief power in the realm until English life was again 
disrupted by the immense changes consequent upon the 
Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth century. 

Many changes in social life accompanied the political 
change. The reign of Henry VIII was a sumptuous one, 
for his pleasure-loving nature set no limit to his expendi- 
tures. The Field of the Cloth of Gold, on which he 
received his brother sovereign Francis I of France, is the 
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celebrated example of the royal extravagance. Court 
and people followed their king, and the whole nation ex- 
panded in the sunshine of its self-will. Greater refine- 
ments of life accompanied the greater accumulation and 
expenditure of wealth, and social Juxuries were sought by 
those who were winning wealth and position. Domestic 
comfort in house arrangements took the place of medieval 
cheerlessness; the great hall was divided into private 
apartments; a new order of house architecture, the heavy 
timbered house with steep gables and high central beam, 
came into being, and the chimney-corner won its place 
in the English home. The Thames river was early lined 
with stately and expensive palaces, ornamented and made 
attractive to the passer-by with rich wood carvings, 
charming Italian landscape gardening, and every adorn- 
ment the expanding mind could invent. In dress, too, 
the gallants outdid each other in gay colors, seeking not 
so much conformity to style as novelty of effect. 

In every respect it was an age of expansion; and the 
reasons why men suddenly threw off the shackles of nar- 
row surroundings and limiting views of life are deeply in- 


1For the curious, Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abuses, a contemporary 
Puritan diatribe against the dress and morals of the time, will prove 
interesting reading. John Stowe’s Survey of London is a contemporary 
description of London, its physical appearance, its manners, and its 
morals. Of modern books, Traill’s Social England is an authoritative 
account of social usages of this as of every other period of English 
history. Traill’s volumes should be at hand in any serious study of 
English literary history. Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland and Edward Hall’s History of the Union of 
Lancaster and York are contemporary histories of the latter years of 
the Middle Ages, and had the honor to become the chief source books 
for the historical plays of Shakespeare and his fellow playwrights. 
Richard Hakluyt’s Voyages, published at different times during the 
last two decades of the sixteenth century, is a stirring record of ad- 
venturous Englishmen who tried to search out new lands and dis- 
cover a short passage to the Indies. 
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volved in the great changes that were marking the com- 
plexion of life at this time. The Renaissance, or Re- 
birth, came into full flower during the great age of 
Elizabeth, finding expression in the loftiest and most 
creative literature England has produced. This Renais- 
sance was both secular and religious, and we need to 
glance at each of its phases if we would comprehend this 
complex period. We need also to review the intellectual 
currents that were in process of sweeping away the long 
hold of scholastic philosophy upon the minds of men. 
Before doing this, however, let us understand a little 
more clearly just what this philosophy meant to the 
Christian world. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MerpiEvaL THINKING 


The night of barbarism after the break-up of the 
Western Roman Empire was pierced only by the fitful 
flame which the Roman Catholic Church kept burning. 
Upon Greek philosophy, which has become the frame- 
work of the thought of the world, and the Roman sense 
of the value and reality of government and law, which 
has become the foundation of modern society and without 
which true spiritual progress would be impossible, was 
imposed the Christian ideal of the reality of the individ- 
ual soul and the equality of all men in their common rela- 
tion to God. The Church slowly and painfully molded 
the rugged natures of the barbarians who had wrecked 
the ancient world and who had in turn yielded submis- 
sion to an authority more autocratic than imperial Rome. 
This work of education gradually ripened through hun- 
dreds of years until the human material became pliable 
in the hands of the vast hierarchy of Rome. The anvil 
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upon which this chain was forged was the system of dis- 
putation known as scholasticism. The scholars, or 
schoolmen, endeavored to do two things. First, they 
created a philosophy of dogmatic religion, which based 
itself upon infallible revelation and accepted the matter 
of its argument as absolute and unquestioned. This 
attitude of the Church, for the Church stood behind these 
contentions, prevented any disinterested search for the 
truth and held back intellectual progress many genera- 
tions. Second, the schoolmen tried to show how doctrine 
was self-consistent and reasonable. Their philosophy 
was in fact a systematizer and rationalizer of religious 
dogma. ‘This effort in its later stages had the help of 
Aristotle, whose method was applied uncritically as a 
complete explanation of the universe; any doubt of 
his conclusions was regarded as heretical and to be 
visited by the punishment of Mother Church. His de- 
ductive logic, particularly the rigid application of the 
syllogism, accepted as the means whereby scholars main- 
tained the authority of their dogmas,? became the chief 
obstacle to the emancipation of the intellect. Thus dis- 
putation resolved itself into fine-spun distinctions which 
had no contact with reality and which prepared the way 
for a revolt that came with sudden and overwhelming 
force. 

Though the matter is one of infinite complexity, we 
may safely name two schools as competing for victory in 
the intellectual arena. The men who called themselves 
Realists maintained that the only reality existed in class 
terms, and the individual did not exist except as exempli- 


2A dogma may be defined as a general law derived from the past 
but uninfluenced by the discovery of new facts and taken as an abso- 
lute and necessary truth. 
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fying a class. That is, the more general a term is, the 
more reality it possesses, as man is more real than par- 
ticular men. This may be seen to be a modification of 
the Platonic doctrine of the existence of universals, or 
ideas independent of the concrete objects which are de- 
fined by them. That is, Beauty is more universal and 
therefore more real than a beautiful thing. Plato, how- 
ever, did not deny the existence of individual phenomena. 
Among the Realists was Anselm, who taught the doctrine 
fatal to freedom of thought, that faith must precede 
knowledge; Abelard attempted a mediation between 
Realism and the opposing school of Nominalism. 
Thomas Aquinas, the great Doctor and teacher of the 
Middle Ages, and Duns Scotus and William of Occam, 
both Franciscan friars and Englishmen, were chief 
among Nominalists. 

Nominalism taught that the individual alone is real, 
for we cannot conceive of an idea separate from its mani- 
festation in reality. This contention, it can readily be 
seen, pointed in the direction of modern scientific thought. 
To admit the reality of the individual would have been to 
admit more ways of salvation than one and more churches 
than one; therefore the Church was realistic, and natural 
science was not born until long after the beginning of this 
controversy. The Roman Catholic hierarchy built its 
power upon the dogma of the redemption from sin 
through the offices of the Church. Since it was the whole 
of which all are parts, it denied the power of the individ- 
ual to save himself, and the Church Universal maintained 
a definite hold upon the lives of men until a resistless im- 
pulse, fostered by many forces pressing upon the world, 
set free the energies of the people to try out truth for 
themselves. 
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Forces Lzapinc To A CHANGE 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453, setting free upon 
the Western World great numbers of Greek scholars and 
Greek manuscripts, is usually cited as the end of one 
period and the beginning of another. But the introduc- 
tion in the fourteenth century of gunpowder, which did 
away forever with the knight as a practical person, was 
of great importance in this progress toward a new era. 
The discovery of America in 1492 and the numerous 
voyages which followed the invention of the mariner’s 
compass made the world larger and more wonderful and 
filled the imagination with the infinite possibilities of the 
new world. 

Indeed, the sixteenth century was more than anything 
else the Age of Discovery. During that time, the great 
seamen of Spain, Portugal, and England ventured out 
into the unknown and brought a whole new continent into 
the realm of knowledge. The Englishmen, Cabot, Fro- 
bisher, and numerous others discovered Labrador and 
Newfoundland or sought to find a short Northwest Pas- 
sage to the Indies. Drake’s piratical expeditions against 
the Spanish Main, his voyage around the world, the 
colonizing projects of Raleigh and his voyage to Guiana, 
the energy shown by Sir John Hawkins in building up the 
British navy are all a part of English maritime history 
which still stirs the hearts of young and old. The French 
reached the St. Lawrence and succeeded in settling por- 
tions of Canada and the region about the Great Lakes. 
New and untried seas attracted these hardy adventurers 
of the nations of western Europe. The Lost Atlantis, 
the earthly paradise so dear to the Greek imagination, 
an account of which Plato embodies in one of his dialogues, 
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was identified with Brazil; and the Fountain of Youth 
lured credulous explorers on to fresh fields. After 
Columbus, Spanish and Portuguese leaders with crews 
made up of adventurers from Venice and Genoa, pro- 
ceeded to make this New World known to a wondering 
Europe. Vasco da Gama discovered a water route to 
India, and thereby displaced the ancient overland travel 
across the desert; Spanish colonizers brought back un- 
told wealth from Mexico and Peru; and Magellan cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. 

Not only was the terrestrial globe made known to man, 
but the heavens were studied anew as a result of the dis- 
covery by Copernicus of a new system of astronomy, 
overthrowing current conceptions of the place of the 
earth in the celestial system. 'The invention of printing 
in the middle of the fifteenth century was another power- 
ful force making for intellectual progress. Galileo’s 
revolt from Aristotelian logic and his inauguration of 
the experimental method, anticipating Bacon’s inductive 
logic, went far toward modernizing the new scientific 
movement. Finally, the corruption and tyranny of the 
Church made possible Luther’s revolt that ended in the 
separation of a large part of Christendom from the 
Mother Church. 


THE RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE, OR THE REFORMATION 


The work of Wyclif in England in preparing the 
ground for a revolt from the control of the Church we 
have already considered; John Huss of Bohemia per- 
formed the same office on the Continent. The real break 
with Rome came in the appearance of Martin Luther at 
the Diet of Worms in 1521. 
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It is unnecessary to go into the deep-lying causes of 
the Protestant Reformation; suffice it to say that it 
parallels the secular movement in being a protest against 
the continued authority of the Church in spiritual matters 
and an emancipation of the western world from ecclesias- 
tical tradition. In this sense it was also a powerful asser- 
tion of individualism overflowing authority and tradition 
and spreading along the channel already worn by the 
whole changing period. Instead of an infallible Pope 
who claimed his spiritual authority through an Apostolic 
Succession direct from the command of Christ, the Prot- 
estant held up the Bible as the divinely inspired guide to 
a Christian life. 

Other forces contributed to the break with Rome. 
Perhaps the chief of these was the growing spirit of 
nationalism which revolted from domination over the 
lives of Englishmen by any foreign power, whether Pope 
or Emperor. This same national spirit was the prime 
cause of the splendid rally behind the great Queen when 
she opposed the designs of Catholic Philip of Spain and 
the Pope against the national integrity of England. 
Again, the medieval religion had been, in the substance 
of its teachings, an other-worldly religion, denying value 
to human life except as a stepping stone to Eternity. 
Contempt of the world had induced men to withdraw to 
monasteries and hermitages for the purpose of fighting 
the flesh and the Devil. Now in an age when the senses 
were again coming into their own, such doctrine lost its 
appeal. Medieval art had been dominated by allegory, 
with a startlingly concrete representation of the terrors 
of eternal punishment as an aid to the discipline of the 
Church. The futility of the Crusades as an attempt to 
recover what was of no practical advantage to the world ; 
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the increasing sale of relics of the True Cross, of pardons 
and indulgences by representatives of a church which had 
fallen away from its early and true devotion to its Chris- 
tian offices; the subtle and pedantic disputations of the 
scholars characteristic of the later scholasticism; finally, 
the growing laxness and corruption of the clergy; all 
these conditions tended to create a deep protest among 
the bulk of the English people. The Church itself was 
preparing, under the stimulus of opposition from the 
Reformers, for a reconsideration of its dogmas and a 
far-reaching spiritual revival which it owes to the very 
Reformation it fought so desperately. 

The English Reformation, occurring in the early six- 
teenth century, officially came into being as a result of 
the refusal of Rome to grant a divorce to Henry VIII 
from Catherine, but the seeds of reform had long been 
maturing among the people. The King seized the occa- 
sion to confiscate the property of the monasteries and 
abolish all orders in the island. The Church of England 
was reconstructed, and authority was vested in a hier- 
archy independent of the See of Rome. And as Rome 
restated the dogmas of the Church at the Council of 
Trent, so the Thirty-nine Articles became the confession 
of the new Anglican Church. It was against these that 
the dissenters of later times found it necessary to protest. 

The Renaissance in both its phases, the religious and 
the secular, represents a vast change in the intellectual 
life of the nation; but it should be stated again that long 
before Henry changed to the Reformed faith, a protestant 
religious spirit had been striking deep root among the 
people, the same people who a century later were to be- 
come the Puritan protestors against the established 
Church of England. So firmly did the new creed fix itself 
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in the hearts of Englishmen that the bloody assizes of 
Queen Mary found hundreds of martyrs to the new faith. 
The celebrated Oxford Martyrs—Latimer, the famous 
preacher and scholar, and Bishop Ridley, who were burned 
at the stake in 1555—and Archbishop Cranmer, chief au- 
thor of the noble Litany of the Church, who recanted but 
finally suffered martyrdom for the cause the following 
year, were the most famous of those who served to 
strengthen and deepen the hold of the new creed through- 
out the island. ‘Play the man, Master Ridley,” cried 
Latimer as the flames shot up around him, “we shall this 
day light such a candle, by God’s Grace, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” ® 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


The Renaissance had first flowered under the sunny 
skies of Italy, where the Italian genius found expression 
in a marvellous artistic development which culminated in 
the masterpieces of Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michelangelo. Thence the movement spread northward 
through France and Germany into England, taking pos- 
session of the universities and transforming the intel- 
lectual life of Europe. It was indeed a time of great 
expansion; as the world threw off the discipline of the 
Church, it turned away from considering how it might 
find salvation in the life after death to a present delight 
in the physical senses and a worship of the newly dis- 
covered body and intellect. Benvenuto Cellini in Italy 
and Rabelais in France represent the more extravagant 
“libertinism” of the movement. 

England, as we already know, had at this time just 


3 Foxe’s Bits and Monuments of these Latter Days (1563) gives a 
pious and vivid account of the martyrdoms to the new faith. 
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emerged from the factional Wars of the Roses to discover 
a new nationalism under the Tudors. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada brought to Elizabeth and her people a 
renewed sense of vital power. As the national life ex- 
panded, the courtly classes reflected the influence of the 
wild life and the pagan extravagance of sixteenth century 
Italy, and the Italianate Englishman, that curious com- 
pound of debauchery and an unchecked delight in sen- 
suous beauty, became an object of scorn to the rapidly 
growing Puritan population. ‘An Italianate English- 
man,” they declared, “is an incarnate devil.” Gallantry, 
voyages, and adventures in the far seas, pride in the great 
Queen, and a keen sense of superb vitality characterized 
the England of the moment. Human life ran high with 
passion and the impulse to noble action. Along with 
this impulse to pitch life in a high key went a revival of 
the chivalric ideal of lofty conduct, about which there is 
a touch of the extravagance of the time. This new 
chivalry Sir Philip Sidney perfectly embodied in himself. 
Perhaps Sir Walter Raleigh most truly represents the 
restless vitality of this formative period. Living in the 
grand manner, he became the favorite of the Queen; set 
forth on ill-fated voyages of colonization in America; was 
in turn a poet and a patron of the chief poetical genius 
of the age; and during the last years of his life spent in 
prison composed a fragmentary History of the World, 
the preface of which partakes of its author’s magnificence: 


O eloquent, just, and mighty death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised; thou hast drawn together all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow words, Hic Jacet. 
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Through these lines runs the superb scorn of life and the 
courage before the buffetings of fate that the Renaissance 
taught to her children. The world was again in its 
youth, and it felt the thrill of new experiences. 


HUMANISM AND THE NEW LEARNING 


The new and vital impulse toward self-expression which 
the New Learning brought into England found its most 
splendid manifestation in the poetic drama of Shake- 
speare, but it revealed a very delightful and significant 
side in the little band of Humanists who had received 
with joy the glorious revival of classical learning now at 
its height in France and Italy and who in turn made the 
universities centers of light and learning. Colet and the 
Oxford Reformers and Sir Thomas More sought in their 
studies and their teachings to establish a tradition of 
culture that should best contribute to the education of 
a gentleman and a leader of men. Accordingly, they 
turned to the Classics as the great storehouse of reflection 
and example, to the Greek ideal of all-round perfection 
and the Roman ideal of law and order, for aid in fashion- 
ing the Governor. This was the effort of Erasmus, 
More, Elyot, and Ascham; and the aristocratic tradition 
which they fostered has been largely back of the Eng- 
lish university system, at least at Oxford and Cambridge, 
down to the present time. 

Humanism may be defined as a movement in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the object of which was 
to break down medieval traditions, particularly scholas- 
tic philosophy. Its primary purpose was the redis- 
covery and direct study of the ancient classics. In 
reality it was far more than a revolt against ecclesiasticism 
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and intellectual authority. As the art of printing 
created the world of mind anew, and the wonderful dis- 
coveries of science and the exploration of new continents 
enlarged the mental horizon, a consuming curiosity 
urged men to know what the past had known and to make 
it their own. Scholars who collated the texts of Greek 
and Latin authors joyously entered the lists in behalf 
of their emendations and fought valiantly against all 
comers; omnivorous devourers of books became dictators 
of taste; academies were founded to determine questions 
of grammar and to fix the language by compiling a great 
national dictionary (this work was done in Italy and in 
the next century was to be accomplished in France) ; 
and the universities became the centers of a prodigious 
intellectual life. 

The news out of Italy of the rediscovery of the texts 
of Homer and Sophocles, of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero 
and Ovid and Horace, caused a flight of Greek and 
Latin scholars to the shores of that land of learning, and 
their return meant a marvellous stimulus to the intel- 
lectual life of the country. During the first twenty 
years of the sixteenth century all the Latin authors and 
most of the Greek were printed upon the new presses fol- 
lowing in the wake of Caxton. Nearly every province 
of human knowledge received attention from the eager 
scholars; philology, politics, the critical investigation of 
the sources of Christian dogma, were among the important 
fields of study. New grammar schools, founded during 
the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, took the place of the 
ecclesiastical schools of the previous age and established 
the public school system that has played such an impor- 
tant part in English education. At the universities the 
study of Greek becomes the dominating influence; for 
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the students “rush to Greek letters, they endure fasting, 
toil, and hunger in the pursuit of them.” At court too 
the new learning won the favor of the ladies and gentle- 
men; Lady Jane Grey became an accomplished Greek 
scholar and the Princess Elizabeth daily read her Greek 
Testament and her Homer and Demosthenes. 

John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, is the best example of 
the Christian humanist. He mastered the Greek tongue 
in order to read the New Testament and so know the exact 
words of Christ, and he therefore cast away the Latin 
version of the Scriptures which had been the basis of the 
teachings of the Church. Apparently untouched by the 
paganism of Italy, he only sought through his studies 
and his life a vivid realization of the person of Christ, 
whom he wished to find by ignoring the elaborate sym- 
bolism of the Church as well as the pedantic disputations 
of the schoolmen. The purity and the nobleness of his 
life and the gentleness of his character endeared him to 
such accomplished scholars and men of the world as Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus. 

The latter, though a Dutchman by birth, was a com- 
plete cosmopolitan and the truest representative of the 
humanism of the period. His vast and universal scholar- 
ship, acuteness of wit and lively fancy, and large and 
generous sympathies, which he carried as lightly as he 
did his great store of learning, have made his name 
synonymous with a broad and tolerant culture. He 
stood, above all things, for the free play of the intellect, 
for the critical and dispassionate examination of every 
question ; and, though in his Praise of Folly and elsewhere 
he bitterly assailed the evils of the Church, yet, when 
called upon to follow Luther in revolt, he refused to close 
the door of his critical life by espousing the cause of bitter 
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and narrow reform. Luther and Erasmus may indeed 
stand to us as the prototypes of the reformer and the 
critic, of the man of intense and perhaps narrow convic- 
tions with a passion for making them prevail and the 
man of keen critical temper who endeavors to see life 
steadily and see it whole, exercising his mind upon all 
sides of a matter, judging and questioning and discover- 
ing false thinking as well as cant and hypocrisy and sen- 
timentality unperceived before. Carlyle and Matthew 
Arnold are excellent modern examples of these types. 

Sir Tuomas More (1478-1535) was considered the 
foremost Englishman of his time. As statesman he stood 
among the highest, but his inflexible integrity prevented 
him from becoming a favorite of the fickle Henry. He 
finally gave up his life for a principle when he refused 
to condone the king’s divorce of Catherine. But he was 
more celebrated for sweetness and charm and his wonder- 
ful learning. His gay, paradoxical wit and reckless 
irony, his ideal love for his children whom he trained in 
letters and music and joined in playing with their pets, 
his piety and reverence and charm of conversation have 
all come down to us as parts of the portrait of one of the 
lovable characters of history. 

His Utopia (the Latin version was printed in 1516 
and the English translation in 1551) is clearly an imita- 
tion of Plato’s Republic. One half of the book passes 
in review, in the form of conversations between the author, 
Peter Giles of Antwerp, and Raphael Hithloday (the 
traveler who has returned from the land of Nowhere), 
the pressing social evils created by the dying out of the 
feudal civilization. Particularly does More condemn the 
penal laws, laying the blame for abuses at the door of 
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the institution of property. As he examines this social 
anarchy, he attacks the problem in a strikingly modern 
spirit. Crime, poverty, capital and labor, are studied, 
and the proper remedies are pointed out. The second 
part of the book is a description of the Utopian common- 
wealth, in the land of Nowhere, the topography of which 
was inspired by travelers’ tales of lands beyond the hori- 
zon. Here an ideal arrangement has been obtained, in 
order, by minimizing the material demands of life, to 
create leisure for the life of the mind and the spirit. (A 
student of present-day philanthropic efforts will note a 
distinction between our own endeavors to improve the 
condition of our fellows and More’s pleasant idealism in 
the increased emphasis put by the elder statesman upon 
things of the spirit with the inference that material com- 
forts are worth obtaining only as they give aid to the life 
of the spirit.) In Utopia labor is made the basis of the 
commonwealth; here work is compulsory. Punishment 
always fits the crime, prevention being preferred to sup- 
pression. Religion is chiefly family worship performed 
by the head of the family as priest through simple and 
beautiful ceremonies. Its object is the happiness of men, 
since there is no state church, and religious toleration 
is prevalent. The book is a perfect blending of Catholic 
piety and the finest essence of pagan philosophy. 

A single paragraph from Utopia will tell us how very 
far beyond his contemporaries More had grown with 
respect to the single subject of religious toleration. 


Whereof he durst define and determine nothing unadvisedlie, 
as doubting whether god desiering manifolde and diverse sortes 
of honour, would inspire sondry men with sondrie kindes of 
religion. And this suerly he thought a very unmete and folish 
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thing, and a point of arrogant presumption, to compell all other 
by violence and threateninges to agre to the same, that thou 
belevest to be trew. Furthermore, thoughe there be one re- 
ligion, whiche alone is trew, and al other vaine and superstitious, 
yet did he wel foresee (so that the matter were handeled with 
reason, and sober modestie) that the trueth of the own powre 
would at the last issue out and come to lighte. But as conten- 
tion and debate in that behalfe should continuallye be used, as 
the woorste men be mooste obstinate and stubbourne, and in their 
evyll opinion mooste constante: he perceaved that then the beste 
and holyest religion woulde be troden underfote and destroyed by 
most vaine supersticions, even as good corne is by thornes and 
weedes overgrowen and chooked. Therfore all this matter he 
lefte undiscussed, and gave to everye man free libertie and choise 
to beleve what he woulde. Savinge that he earnestlye and 
straitelye charged them, that no man should conceave so vile and 
baase an opinion of the dignitie of mans nature, as to think that 
the soules do die and perishe with the bodye: or that the world 
runneth at al aventures by no divine providence. And therefore 
thei beleve that after this life vices be extreamelye punished and 
vertues bountifully rewarded. Hym that is of a contrary opinion 
they counte not in the numbre of men, as one that hath avaled 
the heighe nature of hys soule to the vielnes of brute beastes 
bodyes: muche lesse in the numbre of their citiziens, whose 
lawes and ordenaunces, if it were not for feare, he wold nothing 
at al esteeme. For you maye be suer that he will studie either 
with craft prively to mocke, or els violently to breake the com- 
mon lawes of his countrey, in whom remaineth no further hope 
then of the bodye. Wherfore he that is thus minded is depreved 
of all honours, excluded from all common administrations in the 
weale publique. And thus he is of all sortes despised, as of an 
unprofitable, and of a base and vile nature. Howbeit they put 
him to no punishment, because they be persuaded, that it is no 
mans power to beleve what he list. No nor they constraine hym 
not with threateninges to dissemble his minde, and shew counte- 
naunce contrarie to his thought. For deceit and falshod and all 
maners of lies, as nexte unto fraude, they do marvelouslie deteste 
and abhorre. But they suffer him not to dispute in his opinion, 
and that onelye amonge the commen people. For els aparte 
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amonge the priestes and men of gravities they do not onelye 
suffer, but also eshorte him to dispute and argue hoping that at 
the last, that madnes will geve place to reason. 


The humanists of the early years of the century fought 
bravely for a sound education, for classical scholarship, 
and the purity of the native tongue. While the hu- 
manists found unalloyed delight in the melody and beauty 
of ancient writers, upon the whole they opposed the ex- 
cessive adoption of Latinisms and borrowings from for- 
eign tongues. A book, Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorick, 
set itself against the “inkhorn terms” with which men 
loved to adorn their writing. As a means to the promo- 
tion of a humane education various books of instruction 
for princes, “‘conduct-books,” modelled after Castiglione’s 
Il Cortegiano, or The Courtier, were compiled. This 
book, one of the richest products of the Renaissance, 
describes with much charm the life and training of the 
courtier. Opposed to this idealism may be placed 
Machiavelli’s The Prince as a description of the actual 
practice of the tyrant-princes who ruled over the cities of 
Italy. Between these two may be found the whole theory 
and practice of Renaissance politics. Rocrr AscHam, 
the tutor of Elizabeth, wrote The Scholemaster, “specially 
purposed for the private brynging up of youth in Jentle- 
men and Noblemens houses.” His T'oxophilis, a Platonic 
dialogue in which he expresses his regret at the decay of 
the sport of archery, is a fair example of Renaissance 
writing. Another Conduct Book, The Boke named the 
Governour by Sir Tuomas Exyor, attracts us by the 
grave, moral spirit of the earnest scholars who were 
trying to implant the seeds of noble conduct through a 
study of the great writers of the ancient world. 
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Tue New Poetry 


The new age was chiefly lyrical and dramatic in the 
expression of its many-sided life, lyrical because a people 
that has arrived at self-consciousness finds in the lyric 
one of its favorite means of expression, and dramatic be- 
cause its energy found an outlet in vital action. The 
poetry of this time turned to classical themes and to Italy, 
just then the fount of all inspiration. Petrarch’s son- 
nets to his Laura, recounting the sufferings and exalta- 
tions of the lover and the hardships he endures at the 
hands of his mistress, found favor in the eyes of the new 
age. Through him the Platonic theory of love and 
beauty exerted a strong influence upon English poetry. 
We may find it best expressed in Spenser’s Foure Hymnes 
to Beautie and more beautifully and elaborately in the 
Faerie Queene. : 

Because the stage of the world was crowded with life 
and action, the quieter kinds of verse made an especial 
appeal to readers, just as we of sedentary habits find relief 
in full-blooded romance. The pastoral, for example, had 
an enormous attraction for these knights of action. Pas- 
toral poetry from Theocritus and Virgil, through Pe- 
trarch and other Italian poets, descended upon and in- 
fluenced Spenser. The Shepherd’s Calendar, which he 
published in 1579, marks the appearance of a new and 
great poet, the freshest poetical voice since the death of 
Chaucer. The twelve eclogues named after the twelve 
months into which the poem is divided, consist of little 
conversations between shepherds on all sorts of subjects. 
Politics, contemporary poetry, praise of Queen Elizabeth, 
who had by that time become the object of adoration for 
the poets everywhere, are some of the subjects discussed 
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in rustic language by these countrymen who are in reality 
Spenser and his friends. After Spenser pastoral dia- 
logues between Strephon and Chloe and Cuddy and 
Daphne, with their loves and their sentiments, became 
fashionable in English poetry. Milton’s great poem Ly- 
cidas, employing the convention for the purposes of lofty 
indignation against crying abuses, is the culmination of 
pastoral poetry in English verse. 


COLLECTIONS OF POETRY 


In 1557 was published Tottel’s Miscellany, a collec- 
tion of nearly three hundred poems by Sir Thomas Wy- 
att, Henry Howard, Ear! of Surrey, and others. It con- 
tained ali sorts of experimentation in verse: Petrarchan 
sonnets, satires and epistles in imitation of the Roman 
poet Horace, a great number of irregular poems on 
love and other topics, many of them conventional in theme 
and treatment. ‘Though its themes and metrical forms 
are imitative enough, as experiment must necessarily be, 
it is the first true book of love poetry in the language. If 
a copy of this old book can be obtained, it is worth a 
glance for the sake of seeing the first efforts, crude and 
artificial though they may be, which our forefathers made 
in lyric poetry. A comparison with the song writers at 
the end of the century will reveal the improvement that 
had been made; and yet the early book shows clearly how 
the great age of Elizabeth was the beginning of an era 
of lyric poetry quite unrivalled. 

If one had stopped at the bookstalls on the Bankside 
across the Thames from London City, he might have met 
such other titles as these, revealing in their very names 
a love of beautiful and fantastic sounds: Paradise of 
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Dainty Devices, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions, A Handfull of Pleasant Delites, Britton’s Bower of 
Delights, England’s Helicon, and The Passionate Pil- 
grim, the last a series of poems that has been ascribed to 
Shakespeare. They are a treasury of old English songs 
and sonnets, the true beginning of the long tradition of 
English song which has not ceased to this day. 
Elizabethan sonnets have often been praised for their 
freshness and their charm, and those qualities character- 
ize many examples of the form, but the greater number 
are but conventional imitations of the sonnets of Petrarch 
and his French followers. Sir Sidney Lee has estimated 
that during the sixteenth century more than three hun- 
dred thousand sonnets were composed in France and Italy 
alone. In England a number of sonnet cycles were writ- 
ten in imitation of Petrarch, following the old conven- 
tional themes and addressing the Delia or the Phillis or 
the Idea whom the poets chose for a mistress. The same 
conventional imagery occurs in them over and over again, 
and the result was of course as frigid a piece of imitative 
versifying as could be imagined. But here and there we 
meet a few lines or often a whole poem in which sincerity 
and true passion breathe forth. Occasionally, notably in 
the sonnet sequence by Sidney entitled Astrophel and 
Stella and in Spenser’s Amoretti, the sentiment rises out 
of the usual pretty trifling and high-flown compliments 
of the lover to his mistress into the clear statement of 
the new love that makes love but a symbol of which the 
personal has no part. Shakespeare’s “sugared sonnets” 
circulated among his friends, in real passion and true 
emotion are for the most part of quite a different order; 
at times they reach very nearly the high-water mark of 
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English poetry. This sonnet of Sidney’s reveals the 
growth of a poet out of pretty affectation into reality: 


Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show, 

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of my pain,— 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her know, 
Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain,— 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe, 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain, 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sunburnt brain. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Invention’s stay; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Study’s blows; 
And others’ feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes. 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite; 

“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and write.” 


Lyric poetry has much the same character we have just 
described. The great lyric reveals an emotion, usually 
intensely personal, in perfect harmony of thought, form, 
and melody; its mark is an indefinable emotional thrill, 
giving expression to a depth of feeling greater than the 
mere words convey. There is of this sort of lyric poem a 
surprising number during these “spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” Then it was a sign of elegant accomplish- 
ment to be able to write songs, and everywhere, in plays, 
romances, chapbooks, miscellanies, and pamphlets ap- 
peared a great profusion of lyrics. These songs were like 
a breath of life, a passing emotion phrased with infinite 
lightness and grace and beauty. Something of the fine 
splendor of the period passed into its songs; a passionate 
delight in beauty, and love of things exquisite and noble 
was of their essence. Philosophical contemplation, love 
for one’s mistress, high resolution, exquisite fancies, fan- 
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tastic conceits, pastoral idyls, and reflections on the pass- 
ing of time were typical themes and types. Sidney, 
Spenser, Fulke Greville, George Gascoigne, Campion, and 
others whose names are legion composed lyrics of merit 
on any or all of these themes. Spenser’s two poems writ- 
ten in honor of wedding festivals, Prothalamiwm and 
Epithalamium, carry on the lyric strain in an exalted 
manner. The whole makes up a body of as delightful 
poetry as any period can show. The following bit of 
humorous sentiment by the dramatist Robert Greene 
shows the singing quality of the new verse: _ 


Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee; 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 

Mother’s wag, pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy; 

When thy father first did see 

Such a boy by him and me, 

He was glad, I was woe; 

Fortune changéd made him so, 

When he left his pretty boy, 

Last his sorrow, first his joy. 


Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee; 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 

Streaming tears that never stint, 

Like pearl-drops from a flint, 

Fell by course from his eyes, 

That one another’s place supplies; 

Thus he grieved in every part, 

Tears of blood fell from his heart, 

When he left his pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 


Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee; 
The wanton smiled, the father wept, 
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Mother cried, baby leapt; 
More he crowed, more we cried, 
Nature could not sorrow hide: 
He must go, he must kiss 
Child and mother, baby bliss, 
For he left his pretty boy, 
Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 
Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


(1554-1586) 


The chivalrous and adventurous spirit of the Renais- 
sance finds its complete embodiment in Sir Philip Sidney. 
The high honor, the knightly courtesy, the unselfish de- 
votion, and the romantic outlook which were to receive 
their lasting consummation in the poetry of the Faerie 
Queene had in him their living expression; for he fulfilled 
in his person the charm, the courtly manner, and the 
lofty ideals which flowed from the new philosophy and 
the new chivalry. Fair, and brave, and noble, and gen- 
erous, he was the darling of court and camp alike. He 
carried the older learning and the new discoveries, the 
freshness, the simplicity, and the tenderness and thirst for 
adventures of a young knight-errant, in love with life and 
filled with the eager curiosity of the age. Like the 
Frenchman Chevalier Bayard, he remained ‘‘sans peur et 
sans reproche.” “If there be any good wars, I shall at- 
tend them,” he cried, giving his romantic nature free 
rein. As he lay dying on the battlefield of Zutphen, he 
refused a cup of water until a wounded soldier had been 
succored, saying, “Thy necessity is greater than mine.” 

In literature, too, Sidney was fully representative of 
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his time. His personal qualities found fit expression in 
prose and verse, and with them also something of the ex- 
travagance, affectation, and false sentiment that charac- 
terized the time. The Defense of Poesy was a reply to 
Gosson’s School of Abuse, a bitter Puritan attack upon 
poetry and the drama. Sidney’s little essay, one of the 
most attractive pieces of Elizabethan prose, still possesses 
freshness and charm for the curious reader. It is a brief 
treatise, unconsciously showing how the Italian commen- 
tators upon Aristotle were preparing the way for the 
neo-classicism that was to follow the confusion of this pe- 
riod, but it also contains eloquent passages defending 
poetry from the charge of being useless and immoral. 
Poetry is “that delightful teaching which must be the 
right describing note to know a poet by;” the poet is 
“passionate lover of that unspeakable and everlasting 
beauty to be seen by the eyes of the mind.” And poetry 
is to the author the means to “know and by knowledge to 
lift up the mind from the dungeon of the body to the en- 
joying of his divine essence.” 

This little book reveals the confusion of classical and 
romantic influences that warred with each other until 
after the wonderful Elizabethan imagination had ex- 
hausted itself when the slow growth of classicism became 
the chief force making for order, correctness, and re- 
straint. Close upon Sidney came Ben Jonson, classically 
trained and one of the first of those critics who insisted 
upon the classic virtues. In theory and in practice he 
was a chief formative influence in imposing classic ideals 
upon the English drama, and his collection of critical 
remarks called Timber or Discoveries contains the seeds 
of the whole subsequent neo-classical movement. 

Of Sidney’s other works, Arcadia is a pastoral ro- 
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mance, loosely constructed and filled with the affectations 
of style which we have already noted. In its ornate 
diction and gentle idealism it relates itself both to the ex- 
travagance of Renaissance romanticism and the sounder 
tradition of humanism. Sidney’s poetry has upon it most 
of the affectations of the age, but it rises more often than 
any other except Spenser’s into the region of genuine 
emotion. Had Sidney lived, he might have taken his 
place among the great contemporaries of Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

What Sidney really represents to us is the perfect 
flowering of the English gentlemanly tradition. The 
gentleman dates back to the days of feudalism and chiv- 
alry, when the knight went forth to right human wrong, 
to protect the weak and helpless, and to do service in 
the cause of Holy Church. He finds literary embodiment 
in the romance, and especially in Malory, in whose book 
King Arthur embodied the chivalric virtues. The worthy 
knight of Chaucer, in whom gentilesse was the character- 
istic quality, is another picture of this type. In Tudor 
times both court and university found these virtues 
worthy of emulation, and humanism made one of its chief 
aims the training of the all-round gentleman, learned, 
gentle, and noble in life and action; Sidney became the 
perfect representative of the ideal, and Spenser sang its 
praises in the great poem of the age, the Faerie Queene. 

This tradition of the gentleman has ever since been 
fostered by the two great universities, and they still stand 
for this magnificent ideal. It demands of one who sub- 
mits to its discipline strength and uprightness of charac- 
ter, moderation and control of desire, generosity toward 
others, and self-forgetful devotion to duty. One of the 
finest aspects of English public life has always been the 
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disinterested giving by university trained men of the 
best they had to their country, making English political 
life upon the whole the most intelligent and least corrupt 
the world has seen. This conception of the gentleman 
and gentlemanly conduct is the best product of English 
civilized life. 

The great poet who turned to this ideal as the noblest 
impulse in the new age and strove to express it in terms 
of imperishable beauty was Edmund Spenser. 


EDMUND SPENSER 
(1552-1599) 


In 1579 there appeared T'he Shepherd’s Calendar. 
These twelve eclogues possessed an unusual melody and 
luxuriant imagination that gave evidence of a new poet of 
remarkable gifts. The author was hailed by discerning 
critics, like Sidney and Raleigh, as the most accomplished 
of all the versifiers who made the time so notable. Fail- 
ing of preferment at court, Spenser took service with 
Lord Deputy Lieutenant Grey in Ireland. There he 
spent nearly all the rest of his life, returning to London in 
1593 with three books of his great poem the Faerie 
Queene. Again, near the end of his life, he published an- 
other three books of the poem, and he was finally acknowl- 
edged the true successor of Chaucer as a master of Eng- 
lish verse. ‘This new work of genius at once gained popu- 
lar applause ; it became “the delight of every accomplished 
gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of every 
soldier.” 

By 1580 the poem was already germinating in his mind. 
Hoping “to overgo Ariosto in his Elvish Queen,” he 
planned the whole work in elaborate detail. Both the ro- 
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mantic and the moral spirit of the age find a place in this 
grave and gentle poem; the pagan Renaissance ideal of 
beauty, and the Protestant ideal of righteousness, the 
humanism of Italy, the ideal philosophy of Plato, and the 
moral earnestness of the Reformation. Like the human- 
ists at the universities, Spenser would mold the gentleman 
through high reflection and noble action: “to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle disci- 
pline.” An ideal tapestry presenting a knight in com- 
plete armor with sword at side, going forth to do battle 
for the cause of righteousness, may stand for a symbol 
of the new master of poetry. Milton long after referred 
to him as “Our sage and serious poet Spenser, whome 
I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas.” 

The sources of Spenser’s poetry are to be found in 
the chivalry and the noble thinking of the past: in Ar- 
thurian romance, Chaucer, and the chivalric epics of 
the Italian poets Ariosto and Tasso, the Platonic ideas 
on Love and Beauty through Petrarch and the French 
poets of the Pléiade, and the inheritance of highly 
wrought imagery and allegory from the Middle Ages. 
Chiefly, we may name the fairy world of Celtic romance 
which appealed to the imaginations of men as vividly as 
the new world of adventure. Fauns and knights, gi- 
ants, dwarfs, and dragons; classical mythology mingled 
confusedly with romantic episodes and the materials of 
popular superstitions; Grecian nymphs and medieval 
damsels; these, in an age of warring ideals and opposing 
impulses, were accepted without any sense of incongruity. 
The pagan philosophy of ideal love and friendship flowed 
along the stream mingled with the grave elevation of the 
new Protestantism, and medieval mysticism became mod- 
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ern under the gentle hand of the poet. The poem was 
indeed a projection of the disordered life of the Renais- 
sance strangely subdued and purified in the serene and 
unhurried beauty of the gently flowing stanzas. The ex- 
quisite and gorgeous coloring and rich imagery combined 
with moral enthusiasm to bring together the two parts of 
the Renaissance which have been, since the rise of the Pur- 
itans, more or less at war. For the Puritan conscience, 
with its excessive emphasis upon conduct and its scorn 
of the vanities of this world, has tended to a divorce be- 
tween love of beauty and moral enthusiasm, to the detri- 
ment of a full and rich cultural life. Because the English 
middle class, now dominant in the life of the country, 
is still largely permeated by the Puritan spirit, English- 
men find it difficult to reconcile their aesthetic experiences 
with their conscience. 

Curiously, Spenser himself has no difficulty in recon- 
ciling the Platonic conceptions of Justice, Temperance, 
Holiness, conceiving the ideas as real existences, as mani- 
festations of the state of the soul within, with the Chris- 
tian ideal of a good life. More militant, however, was 
his aim. England was then a battleground of contending 
faiths; Elizabeth and her people had but recently stood 
up in valiant defense of the new faith, sending the lofty 
galleons of Philip of Spain to defeat and shattering the 
power of Rome. Mary Queen of Scots, whom English- 
men held to be little less than the image of falsehood, 
had just met her fate upon the block and the country 
breathed easily for a time. And so this allegory, while 
typifying the eternal conflict between Truth and Error, 
Right and Wrong, Self-indulgence and Self-control, also 
shadowed forth the actual battle for the new faith. Du- 
essa and Archimago, or Spain (Mary) and Rome, lead 
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the Red Cross Knight, or Holiness, away from Una, or 
Truth, into the House of Pride. After many adventures 
he is brought back to Arthur, the ideal man. Other books 
lack the polemical quality of the first, retaining their 
more abstract allegory, each one expounding the nature 
of one of the cardinal virtues. 

In a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 29 January, 1590, 
the poet tells his plan. The poem was to be in twelve 
books, recounting the adventures of twelve knights, who 
were to represent the twelve moral virtues. Arthur was 
to embody them all. In the moral allegory he is Mag- 
nificence, in the political allegory he is the Earl of Lei- 
cester; Gloriana, the Faerie Queene, is Queen Elizabeth. 
The allegory is therefore triple: moral, religious, and 
political. The moral and political allegories, as we have 
seen, should be interpreted as shadowing Protestant Eng- 
land battling against Spain and the Church of Rome, 
represented by Falsehood and Antichrist.* 

Spenser’s too obvious allegory, his insular bigotry, and 
his deliberately archaic vocabulary may perhaps weary 
the reader after a time; and it is at least doubtful if 
his moral abstractions remain long in the memory. If 
then we would enjoy the ‘poet’s poet,’ we ought to read 
him for the loveliness of his pictures, for his stanzas over- 
flowing with as delicious a melody as is to be discovered 

3 Book I. The Red Cross Knight (Holiness), accompanied by Una 
(Truth), and pursued by Juessa (Error), slays the Dragon. 

Book II. Guyon (Temperance) and Arthur; the Cave of Mammon. 

Book III. Britomart (Chastity) and Artigall (Justice). 


Book IV. Examples of ideal love and friendship, Spenser’s Plato- 
nism. Campell and Triamond (between men); Britomart and Amoret 
(between women). 

Book V. Justice under various forms. Legend of Artigall. 

Book VI. Calidore’s (Courtesy and Sidney) hunt for the Blatant 
Beast (Scandal). 

Book VII. Two cantos of Mutability. 
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in modern poetry, and not least for the gallant and pic- 
turesque figures of knights and dwarfs and maidens res- 
cued from distress. This is our Spenser, and for that we 
may forgive many an involved allegory. 

His influence upon later poets has indeed been large. 
The Spenserian stanza, which has been so extensively imi- 
tated, is a nine-line stanza, consisting of eight lines in 
iambic pentameters followed by a single Alexandrine, or 
hexameter. The rhyme scheme is an intricate one: 
ababbcbec. The slow development of the stanza lends 
itself to leisurely reflection and the inclusion of pictur- 
esque detail. Later poets who have made notable use of 
it are Byron, Shelley, Keats, and James Thomson in the 
Castle of Indolence. 

Spenser’s melody, his quaintness and picturesque qual- 
ity appear in these stanzas, descriptive of Lady Una, or 
Truth, who accompanied the Red Cross Knight upon his 
travels: 


A lovely ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly asse more white than snow, 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 

Under a vele, that wimpled was full low, 

And over all a blacke stole shee did throw; 

As one that inly mourne, so was she sad, 

And heavy sate upon her palfrey slow; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had; 
And by her in a line a milkewhite lambe she lad. 


So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore, 
And by descent from royall lynage came 
Of ancient kinges and queenes, that had of yore 
Their scepters strecht from east to westerne shore, 
And all the world in their subjection held, 
Till that infernall fiend with foule uprore 
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Forwasted all their land, and them expeld: 
Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far compeld. 


Behind her farre away a dwarfe did lag, 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past, 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his lemans lap so fast, 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain, 
And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 


Earty RENAISSANCE DRAMA 


A time of such abounding vitality as the reign of Eliza- 
beth found a natural medium of expression in that liter- 
ary form whose very basis is the representation of men 
and women in action. The very limited dramatic tech- 
nique which descended from practice of the religious 
drama combined with the thronging influences from Italy 
to form a vehicle the like of which for flexibility, variety 
of material, and inherent poetic power had never before 
been seen. During the early years of the reign, English- 
men showed the same eager experimental spirit in trying 
to create an adequate drama that they had in their voy- 
ages and their learning. “Tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical- 
historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene in- 
dividable, or poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light,” said Polonius of the play- 
ers, not inaccurately describing the confusion of fare 
laid before the unsuspecting public. The Palace, the 
Inns of Court, and the universities competed in the pre- 
sentation of these plays, and a Master of the Revels be- 
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came a permanent official at court. Henry had already 
rejoiced in sumptuous masques, pageants, and interludes 
romantic, classic, nondescript, and miscellaneous. No 
exacting standards could be set to a form then in process 
of creation, and no recognized technique bound the au- 
thors to any formal choice of material. On the occasion 
of Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth Castle, she was enter- 
tained by gorgeous masques and allegories from Italy, 
classical pageants of Dian and her nymphs and other per- 
sonages from the mythology of Greece, medieval romantic 
adventures, and pastorals, besides the good old English 
sport of bear-baiting. 

At the universities, where the intellectual currents were 
strongest, the rough forms of the Miracle and Morality 
plays were molded by the influence of the Latin drama, 
Plautus in comedy and Seneca in tragedy. The first of 
these playwrights had been revived and imitated in the 
schools, and his rascally slaves, his parasites, and other 
characters from low life combined with already existing 
bits of low comedy to form the basis of Shakespearean 
low comedy. Plautine intrigues and the racy English 
Devil and the later comic Vice of the Moralities were grad- 
ually interwoven into a new comic texture. Nicholas 
Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister was an adaptation of Ro- 
man comedy at one of the public schools. Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, possibly by one William Stevenson, a uni- 
versity play along classical lines, also contained matter 
close to the soil. It is best remembered by the fine old 
drinking song, “Jolly Good Ale and Old.” 

Senecan tragedy (a translation of Seneca appeared in 
1560-1) is characterized by oratorical rant, melodra- 
matic revenge, ghosts, much blood and violence, and the 
use of a chorus. The kind of exaggerated passion we 
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find in this old drama instantly won the affections of an 
audience which above all things was full-blooded in its 
lust of horrors. Seneca also inspired the moral reflec- 
tion, the self-examination and prolonged soliloquy of 
which the later drama is full. In Gorboduc, by Sack- 
ville and Norton, the first of Senecan imitations, dramatic 
blank verse was employed for the first time. Many others 
followed, in almost inextricable confusion, and the trag- 
edy of blood and revenge became a clearly established 
dramatic form which culminated in Hamlet in the region 
of high and complex art. 

The drama was in truth a form of artistic entertain- 
ment fitted for the people, a wonderfully intelligent peo- 
ple despite their handicaps in education and the coarse- 
ness of their lives. The earlier of these new plays were 
acted in the courtyards of inns usually by wandering 
troupes of players, with the audience scattered about or 
overlooking the improvised stage in a gallery that ran in 
a semi-circle about it. <A few flowers, a bit of stock fur- 
niture, some swords and bucklers, and hobby-horses 
constituted the meagre properties. Later on, after per- 
manent theatres had been established on the Bankside 
south of the Thames river and elsewhere, seats on the stage 
were reserved for the nobles and courtiers. The rabble 
stood in the pit, a noisy rabble but a wonderfully keen one 
with ears attuned to catch the beauties of the sonorous 
blank verse that rolled forth from the lips of the actors. 

In the London theatres there was certainly no pro- 
scenium arch or curtain, though probably the inner stage 
was curtained off by an arras which could be drawn 
back at need. Above the stage was a balcony where 
Richard III might appear above the heads of the popu- 
lace or Juliet might converse with Romeo standing be- 
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low. Whether or not the stage contained movable 
scenery is a disputed point among scholars and cannot 
be settled without additional evidence. Boys with un- 
changed voices performed the female parts, and in cos- 
tume and make-up no great effort was made to obtain 
exactness of local color or verisimilitude. Altogether, 
no better opportunity for free experimentation in dra- 
matic production could have been provided, so that the 
playwrights of the last decade of the century inherited 
a technique only partially developed but wholly suited to 
the powers of a vigorous, untrammelled age. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF SHAKESPEARE IN THE DRAMA 


This dramatic experimentation, chaotic as it was at first, 
which characterized the first years of the new drama, suc- 
ceeded, by the last decade of the sixteenth century, in 
creating a real body of dramatic literature. The pas- 
sionate energy, the coarse and vulgar language directed 
to the taste of the groundlings, the racy dialogue, the 
wit and pathos and magnificent pulsing poetry mingled in 
inextricable confusion, but rapidly, under the stimulus 
of an intensely vital public, developed into something like 
ordered form. 

Joun Lyzty (1553-1606), who had already made him- 
self celebrated through the publication of Ewphues, was 
somewhat removed from the rough tumbling of wits that 
made this decade a period of such extraordinary vital cre- 
ation. His plays, written for the Court, were acted by 
the newly formed children’s companies, the “Children of 
Paul’s” and the “Children of the Chapel,” choir-boys 
who displayed their talents before the Queen and her 
Court. The plays acted by such dainty actors and 
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before sympathetic ladies and gentlemen, were rather ten- 
uously refined, scanty with respect to plot and character- 
ization, but noteworthy for the play on words and 
euphuistic dialogue. Their chief importance is their 
preservation of this play on words and other verbal quips 
which became one of Shakespeare’s principal reliances in 
his creation of high comedy. They also contain the court 
fool and the pairs of lovers whom the greater poet was 
to employ in his comedy. ‘To Lyly Shakespeare owes 
the tradition of refined comedy and dialogue. Endy- 
mion, Sappho and Phaon, Alexander and Campaspe, and 
Mother Bombie are typical of the plays of Lyly. These 
plays, written at court, contained many flowery tributes 
to the Virgin Queen, and this custom of exaggerated flat- 
tery grew as the poets sought her patronage. Endymion 
is a complex allegory directly concerned with her and 
her court. 

Very different were the other playwrights who suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing the academic and the popular 
drama. Kyd, Peele, Greene, and Marlowe were ‘“Univer- 
sity Wits,” or poor scholars who came to London to seek 
their fortune but actually wasted their brief lives in dis- 
sipation. Caught by the social and intellectual anarchy 
which constituted one phase of the Renaissance, they 
grew defiant of authority and convention, thought freely 
and daringly upon subjects interdicted by the Church, 
and lived recklessly and immoderately, haunting low tay- 
erns and flinging off their inspired verses with little re- 
gard to future fame. 

Tomas Kyp (1558-1594) found vent for his excess 
of passion in the rant and fustian of the Senecan tragedy 
of blood. The Spanish Tragedy, the most popular play 
of the day, outdoes its model in extravagance, in bombast, 
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madness, and gruesome ghosts. Its really magnificent 
rant must have brought joy to the ears of the ground- 
lings. If Kyd was the author of the hypothetical Ur- 
Hamlet or lost version of Hamlet, a direct connection 
between Senecan tragedy and Shakespeare’s masterpiece 
may be established. Titus Andronicus, which Shakes- 
peare is thought to have retouched, is another typical ex- 
ample of the tragedy of horrors. 

Georce Peeve (1550-1598) also felt the impulse to 
furious living which the discordant times promoted, and 
in like manner threw away his life and talents. He ex- 
perimented here and there, fumbling for a medium of 
expression and uncovering a vein of true poetry, espe- 
cially in the lyric. The Arraignment of Paris, The Old 
Wives’ Tale, and David and Bathsebe are his principal 
plays, treating with the same indifference to authority a 
classical, a native, and a Biblical subject, each with some 
romantic charm. 

Rospert GREENE (1562-1592) was the most dissipated, 
and, except Marlowe, the most talented of these men. He 
has told us the pitiful story of his degradation, his pot- 
boiling as he turned off unceasing pamphlets of every 
sort, and his mad dissipations and wretched repentances. 
His love tales and racy stories of London life are a con- 
tribution to the early prose of the period. Though writ- 
ten with much quickness of fancy, they have lost a good 
deal of their savor to a modern taste. His charming 
plays, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay and James IV, are, 
however, worth reading to-day. The romantic heroines, 
drawn with real skill, and the pleasant dialogue are a 
distinct anticipation of Shakespeare’s greater work. 

The greatest of this group was CuristoPpHER Mar- 
LOWE (1564-1593), who, like many others, threw away 
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his life in reckless living, for he was stabbed in a tavern 
brawl at the age of twenty-nine. Marlowe felt the full 
expansion of the Renaissance, the endeavor to touch the 
heights and depths of life, its abundance and its power. 
Free thinking and careless in his life, he yearned in his 
thoughts for unlimited power, for the stupendous and the 
impossible. His intense, tragic temperament and _ his 
wonderful command over verbal harmonies made of him 
the most powerful genius the English drama produced 
before Shakespeare. His blank verse was something the 
like of which had never been heard upon any stage, and 
““Marlowe’s mighty line” became proverbial in the years 
following his death. Not before the death of Keats did 
English literature suffer another such loss through a 
poet’s untimely death. 

Of his works, the two parts of T’amburlaine depict in 
grandiloquent style the tragedy of the world conqueror. 
Doctor Faustus, drawn from the legend of the German 
magician, gives the tragedy of yearning for universal 
knowledge. “Still climbing after knowledge infinite,” 
he seeks gratification of every desire, reaching out for 
Helen of Troy (“Is this the face that launched a thou- 
sand ships, And fired the topless towers of Ilium?’’) be- 
fore he is content. In Faustus, Renaissance learning 
loses all control and ends, like all things else, in passionate 
and self-destructive excess. Faust sells his soul for a 
knowledge of the secrets of nature and a gratification of 
every whim. At the conclusion of the play, when the 
magician is carried off by the fiends, the Chorus utters the 
reflections of the author: 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 
That sometime grew within this learned man. ~ 
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Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practice more than heavenly power permits. 


“To practice more than heavenly power permits,” was 
the crying temptation of the Renaissance. The Jew of 
Malta depicts the tragedy of yearning for boundless 
riches, and the lawless will that would use them. Edward 
II is a more finished play than the others; it is a chronicle 
history play pointing the way to Shakespeare’s Richard 
II and Richard II. All of these plays lack restraint 
and are uncouth enough, but they reveal a powerful 
imagination working at white heat. 

Indeed, the reader is left with an impression of great 
but unformed power. Whether it be the sublime last 
scene of Dr. Faustus, when the hero in his agony too late 
forswears all his arts, or the madness and hate of Bara- 
bas the rich Jew, or the folly of the young Edward, we feel 
the author trying to work through to some consistent 
sense of the limitations of life. With rich barbaric power 
and thunderous, rhythmic verse, the poct tells, “in high 
astounding terms,” how each of his heroes fell through 
tempting fate beyond the limits set to human will. The 
ruthless Tamburlaine, consumed by the “fiery thirst after 
sovereignty” ; the Jew, maddened by riches and setting no 
limit to his lust and his cruelty ; Faustus paying the price 
of his power to his Satanic adversary in a frenzy of 
inspired despair ; and the mad king, swelling with his vices 
and his egotism; all of them pay the penalty to a merciless 
foe for their excesses. Marlowe’s dream of greatness is 
a wonderful expression of the expanding energy of the 
Renaissance. 
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These lines from the first part of T’amburlaine express 
the unrestraint of the conqueror drunk with power: 


Now clear the triple region of the air, 

And let the majesty of Heaven behold 
Their scourge and terror tread on emperors. 
Smile stars, that reigned at my nativity, 
And dim the brightness of their neighbor lamps! 
Disdain to borrow light of Cynthia! 

For I, the chiefest lamp of all the earth, 
First rising in the East with mild aspect, 
But fixed now in the meridian line, 

Will send up fire to your turning spheres; 
And cause the sun to borrow light of you. 

My sword struck fire from his coat of steel, 
Even in Bythinia, when I took this Turk; 

As when a fiery exhalation, 

Wrapt in the bowels of a freezing cloud 
Fighting for passage, makes the welkin crack, 
And casts a flash of lightning to the earth: 
But ere I march to wealthy Persia, 

Or leave Damascus and th’ Egyptian fields, 
As was the fame of Clymene’s brain-sick son, 
That almost brent the axle-tree of Heaven, 
So shall our swords, our lances, and our shot 
Fill all the air with fiery meteors: 

Then, when the sky shall wax as red as blood, 
It shall be said I made it red myself, 

To make me think of nought but blood and war. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(1564-1616) 


The researches of scholars have made the life of the 
greatest Englishman who has expressed himself in letters 
fairly clear to us. We know, or believe we know, that 
as a young man he came to London, where he obtained 
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employment about the theatre. He was engaged very 
soon after his first connection with the theatre in remak- 
ing old plays, exciting the rage of the irascible play- 
wright Greene by the popularity he was acquiring. He 
was both an actor and a playwright, and before the end 
of his life he rose quite to the top of his profession. By 
1590, when he was twenty-six, he was writing independent 
plays, and for over twenty years he continued to create 
exquisite fancies or tremendous tragic characters and 
situations with unexampled prodigality. Almost at once 
he came into popular favor, increasing his hold upon the 
public until the very end of his public life. Some of his 
dramatic characters produced a sensation, Richard III, 
Shylock, Falstaff, Hamlet and Othello making a particu- 
lar appeal to his London audience. Romeo and Juliet, 
his drama of youthful passion, found especial favor at 
the universities. 

Meantime, he was winning a steadily increasing for- 
tune. <A steady income from his plays, the favor of King 
James, but particularly his shares in the Globe and Black- 
friars theatres, made him one of the most affluent men 
about town. After he had received a coat of arms, he 
set up as a gentleman in Stratford, and during the last 
few years of his life he was the most important citizen 
of the town, a landed gentleman of considerable property. 
In disposition he was gentle and affable, a good compan- 
ion, a wit, and, beyond doubt, one of the sweetest and 
most congenial of men. 

So much do we know of his life. In his dramatic ca- 
reer he reflected the changing fashions of drama as the 
great spirit of Elizabeth’s time reached its apex in him 
and in turn sought new modes of expression. Shake- 
speare’s faults illustrate the excess which was perhaps the 
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principal fault of the whole time. They are many and 
grave: fondness for conceits and mere play of verbal 
wit; declamation and frigid metaphor where his interest 
was not roused to the point of intense creation; a tend- 
ency to allow his plots to take care of themselves after 
the climax when the author’s interest is prone to diminish ; 
and an occasional indifference, especially noticeable in 
his later plays, to the theatrical effectiveness of some of 
his scenes. But his sheer power of poetry, the vividness 
and beauty of his dramatic portraits, and an imagination 
of unexampled force and amplitude carry us over all 
obstructions and leave us in the end reconciled to faults 
of which a lesser man would never have survived the com- 
mission. 

In this sense too, is Shakespeare typical of the age in 
which he lived. Powerful and chaotic forces imperfectly 
combined give to our more critical sense an impression of 
superabundance, waste, and dispersion. The Renais- 
sance never found a way out of the turmoil of its own 
impulses into a clear and serene victory. Spiritual search- 
ing was perhaps its characteristic mood; and it is well to 
keep this thought in mind as we study the plays of its most 
representative dramatist. 

It is of course not possible to summarize the signifi- 
cance of a supreme genius in a few words, but it may be 
possible to declare briefly the approximate place Shake- 
speare should take in our’ study of great intellectual 
movements. He is, in a word, the highest reach of the 
English Renaissance, the man who comprehended in him- 
self all the threads of what we may now perceive to be a 
most tangled skein. He is that supreme effort at com- 
plete freedom of expression which found vent in the 
drama. Less crudely and more comprehensively than 
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Marlowe, he represents the new vital urge, the overmaster- 
ing passion to know, to do, to discover and express the ut- 
most of human life; life in high lights; strength and 
power and exaltation of soul. In Dryden’s expressive 
phrase, the Elizabethans were the “Giant Race before the 
Flood.” Shakespeare, the embodiment of this great 
spirit and the most comprehensive soul among poets, 
touched the heights and depths of human experience, so 
that, though we may place him within his country and 
age, we may in a larger sense accept him as our contem- 
porary as well. 

At the time when the young Shakespeare appeared in 
London to commence his labors in connection with the 
theatre, Greene and Marlowe had almost completed their 
unhappy lives, leaving the English stage free to one 
whose genius raised it to the level of that of the Greeks. 
Shakespeare came at once into contact with the brilliant 
and gay life that emanated from the court of Elizabeth, 
absorbing the Euphuism, the wit, the humours, and the 
unreality and the extravagance of court conversation. 
Sheer delight in repartee, in exchanges of wit, and whim 
and caprice characterize Love’s Labour’s Lost and The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; uproarious farce breaks out 
in the riotous jokes of T'aming of the Shrew and the im- 
broglios of The Comedy of Errors. So far he is gaining 
in verbal dexterity and technical skill. 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream shows the poet growing into his full pow- 
ers, and the gay poetry and charming low comedy of the 
piece, probably written for a marriage festival, show 
him successfully handling more difficult material. In 
Romeo and Juliet the tide of passion sweeps through the 
lives of the young lovers, raising the old romantic story 
into the region of deathless emotion. About the play 
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hangs the enchantment of moonlit Italian gardens. 

But the poet was developing powers other than delicate 
dreaming or pleasant depiction of the humours of love. 
The hold of the great civil wars upon the imagination of 
the people is made clear by their absorbing interest in 
the chronicle history play. This dramatic form, hardly 
a form in the strict sense, created a pageant of the great 
deeds of their fathers for men eager to learn about their 
stirring past. Shakespeare’s rendering of this history, 
with its English prejudices, its practical spirit, its quar- 
relsomeness and manly courage, its bluff humor and gen- 
uine feeling, is the clearest and surest delineation of the 
national character that has been made. After his ap- 
prentice work upon the three parts of Henry VI, only a 
portion of which came from his pen, he successively pro- 
duced Richard III, a powerful melodrama in which the 
tragic character of the king dominates the action; Rich- 
ard IT, more like the conventional pageant of history, in 
which the curiously sentimental Richard contrasts with 
the usurping nobles; and King John, a play returning 
to an earlier period of English history. 

The years 1595-1598 mark the further development of 
the two dramatic types, comedy and history. Here we 
see youthfulness mellowing into a warm and genial ma- 
turity. A deeper understanding of human motives, a 
surer grasp of form and structure, and an increasing 
concreteness and imaginative reach of poetical expression 
characterize this period. ‘The romantic comedies, As 
You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, and Twelfth 
Night, are filled with gayety and romantic laughter, and 
yet in each appears a darker figure or a deeper note is ut- 
tered; a melancholy Jacques, the bantering Beatrice and 
Benedick who yet strike deep upon the strings of human 
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nature, or a Malvolio with his mad illusion of self-love. 
It is high comedy ; thoughtful, profoundly meditative, and 
just touching upon the world of tragic impulse. The 
powerful figure of Shylock dominates the Merchant of 
Venice, with emphasis unequally divided between the trag- 
edy of the beaten Jew and the romance of youthful love. 
The poet is now ready for an advance into his period of 
profound and mighty tragedies. Before, however, we en- 
ter these gloomy chambers, we should pause and enjoy the 
roaring farce of The Merry Wives of Windsor, a kind 
of comic relief to the poet’s growing tragic intensity. 

His development of the historical play was similar. 
His absorbing interest in character led him in two direc- 
tions: through high comedy into tragedy and through 
history into the comedy of manners. The Boar’s Head 
Tavern at Eastcheap and Falstaff and his gang of thieves 
are historical only in a sense; they are the poet’s attempt 
to interpret the past in terms of the present. They are, 
also, among the supreme comic creations in literature, 
a sublimation of English humor made immortal by their 
marvellous reality. The two parts of Henry IV, in which 
these characters mainly occur, contain relatively little 
historical material, and that little reveals a greater em- 
phasis than ever upon the human motives controlling his- 
toric events. It is a far cry from the romantic-tragic 
figure of Hotspur to the rant and declamation of even so 
well drawn a character as Richard III. Henry V is a 
return to the heroic pageant, and yet with a difference. 
The playwright attempted, by means of his choruses and 
the various soldier types in the English army, to present 
a kind of dramatic epic of the triumph of English arms 
over the French. The play lacks perhaps the consum- 
mate vitality of its immediate predecessors, but it con- 
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tains much fine poetry and some skilful characterization. 

Julius Cesar (1601) marks the beginning of the third 
or tragic period of Shakespeare’s life as a playwright. 
We have already seen how his growing interest in the 
clash of character and his insight into human motives 
were leading him toward an interest in tragic conflict. 
For tragedy consists in a perception of the contrast 
between the objects of human striving and the actual 
failure to attain them. Shakespeare’s tragic heroes are 
all men of noble, sympathetic natures, each of whom failed 
through a fatal weakness. Brutus failed because of his 
refusal to harmonize his lofty idealism with the warm life 
of the world; Hamlet allowed an intellect that penetrated 
far into the recesses of character to sap his power to 
act; the lovely Desdemona and the noble Othello fell 
victims before the cruel malice of Iago when the flood- 
gates of the Moor’s passion were at last loosened and 
chaos came again; Lear’s passion for praise met the in- 
gratitude of his heartless daughters, and the desolate old 
man was cast out to match the storm of the elements with 
as terrible a storm within his own soul; Macbeth and his 
lady, so soon as they yield their will to the voice of am- 
bition, commit the crime that sends them swiftly to their 
doom; the noble Antony belies his Roman energy in suc- 
cumbing to the wiles of Cleopatra; and pride brings ruin 
to the noble nature of Coriolanus. In each case the trag- 
edy consists in passion, either frustrated or uncontrolled, 
sending its victim to his doom. Passion and will, beating 
themselves out against adverse circumstances are the ma- 
terials from which Shakespeare’s tragedies are wrought. 

Through this tremendous series of tragedies breathes 
the very fire and energy of the Renaissance. Profound 
penetration into human life, a strength and sweeping pas- 
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sion and exaltation of soul, and a marvellous ability to 
phrase in inspired verse the pathos and agony of life 
mark the poet’s attainment at this period. Whether or 
not the Sonnets, containing a record of as profound 
a soul-experience as can be discovered in the great plays, 
give us a clue to the reasons for Shakespeare’s preoccupa- 
tion with the struggle of man with the forces of evil, we 
may say that no other age than this could have produced 
these plays. The speculation of Hamlet over the ques- 
tion why he cannot perform his duty; the wild passion of 
Lear as his brain gives way before forces more unfeeling 
than any human ones; the pity of Othello’s rash act as 
he looks upon the ruin his passion has wrought; and the 
giving way of Lady Macbeth’s will when her overtaxed 
nature demands its price; all these persons and events 
are raised and purified through the magnitude and the es- 
sential beauty of the action, and find their prototypes in 
the massive tragi-comedy of the great age which gave 
them birth. The gigantic struggle between two religions, 
the magnificent splendor of a nation coming into its ma- 
turity, the vast schemes of exploration and colonization, 
the gayety and daring and wide range of speculation 
upon every subject, the intoxication with a new-found 
world of adventure, meant life cast, whether for good or 
evil, ina heroic mold. In this sense, the vast panorama of 
life which these tragedies reveal is paralleled by the ac- 
tual world without. They are the supreme achievement 
of the age of Elizabeth. 

But these tragedies are much more than this. They 
may be placed beside the tragedies of Greece as supreme 
interpretations of human life. It is customary to-day to 
say that Shakespeare was but a child of his age, following 
accepted models, doing what others did but better of 
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course, and through the blind force of genius becoming 
the greatest dramatic poet the world has seen. No doubt 
much truth lies in this theory that he followed others’ | 
lead, economizing energy in the matter of invention of 
plots and dramatic forms; but it is truly absurd to deny 
the power of original reflection to the man who has scat- 
tered with a prodigal hand many of the wisest remarks 
in the language. He, it must be remembered, was alive 
to every influence entering the intellectual life of the 
day, including the new humanism as it attempted to pick 
up the disordered mass of influences and achieve a con- 
sistent interpretation of life. He was saturated with the 
speculations of Montaigne upon himself and the world, 
and he knew the classical literatures either in the original 
or in translation. Plutarch especiaily must have deci- 
sively influenced his view of life. 

And so as one turns to the great plays, he experiences 
the pity and terror felt in the presence of a noble charac- 
ter who has failed through some fatal fauit of nature or 
defect of will. For, while beauty and innocence do often 
suffer an undeserved fate as they become entangled in 
another’s ruin, the element of beauty, of perfect harmony 
with the tragic spirit of a play, pervades the scene and 
makes endurable what would otherwise not be so. The 
power of superb poetry is employed here to lift the ac- 
tors out of the ruck of life into an atmosphere clear and 
beautiful, and in some mysterious way one rests satisfied 
with the dramatist’s ordering of events. So that, despite 
the unexampled display of passion everywhere in these 
plays, there ever comes a moment just before the end, 
of calm, in which the warring elements of life find recon- 
ciliation. 

The later romances show a curious development, a little 
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difficult to account for. Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, 
and The Tempest represent a dramatic form which the 
young playwrights Beaumont and Fletcher made fashion- 
able in court circles, and which Shakespeare accepted and 
improved. Their plots are improbable and the dénoue- 
ments surprising ; they are tragic in atmosphere, but they 
conclude with the triumph of good and a reconciliation 
with life upon the part of the master. A wealth of poetry 
is lavished upon them, but there is no great success, as 
always before, in the creation of character. They re- 
main charming and romantic but quite unlike the ro- 
mantic comedy of the period before the great tragedies. 
One is tempted to declare that they represent a final 
reconciliation with life upon the part of the author. It 
is dangerous though attractive to declare that Prospero 
is the poet whose magic wand has revealed this wonderful 
world of imagination and that now he is about to bid 
farewell ‘to his creations in a mood of peace and gentle 
forgiveness. Such an interpretation draws too greatly 
upon what we should like to believe and seems scarcely 
borne out by the facts either of Shakespeare’s life or 
the dramatic practice of his time. 

Shakespeare’s marvellous power lies in his knowledge of 
the nature of man. Beyond anyone else, he has displayed 
the depths and passions of the soul, life in its multiplicity 
and its dispersion, the infinite illusion and the ultimate 
futility of earthly life. Here and there he lifts the veil 
to afford us a glimpse into the realm of infinite peace 
and understanding, yet it is but a glimpse and the curtain 
is lowered again. The chaotic and restless Renaissance 
penetrated far into the springs of human life but was 
never rewarded for its unceasing search for permanent 
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spiritual values. These beautiful lines from The Tem- 
pest express a supreme understanding of the limitations 
of earthly existence: 


These our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on! and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATIONS 


“Every breeze was dusty with the golden pollen of 
Greece, Rome, and Italy,” says Lowell. Ovid, Seneca, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch (North’s translation, 
1579, was an English translation of a French translation 
of a Latin version of a Greek original) were some of the 
classics rendered into English. They lacked the schol- 
arly accuracy we expect of a translation to-day, excelling 
rather in the picturesqueness and sonorous music which 
characterize the King James version of the Bible. Plu- 
tarch, in particular, placed his impress upon the age. 
The deepest and most earnest reflection upon moral ques- 
tions discovered a fount of inspiration in this biographer 
of the men of antiquity, and it may not be an exaggera- 
tion to assert that Plutarch rather than the Bible was 
the greatest influence toward the creation of new ethical 
standards. His influence upon Shakespeare in the com- 
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position of Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus makes him a chief source book for the great 
tragedies. 

Besides the Plutarch, certain translations testify to the 
spread of other literatures and the eager curiosity which 
reached out for them. Four books of Stanihurst’s Virgil 
appeared in 1582; Chapman’s Homer, immortalized in 
Keats’s fine sonnet, is so spirited a rendering that it has 
the character jof an Elizabethan classic; it appeared in 
instalments between 1598 and 1611. Thomas Hoby’s 
Book of the Courtier, a translation of Castiglione’s Il 
Cortegiano, a “conduct-book” which we have mentioned 
as belonging to the humanistic tradition embraced by 
More, Ascham, and Elyot, supplied the need for guidance 
in the new ideals; Harrington’s Ariosto and Fairfax’s 
Tasso brought the life and color and romantic associa- 
tions of Italy into the consciousness of those who were 
engaged in creating a chivalric revival in the English 
tongue. And more important than any of these in his 
influence upon the creative literature of the time was 
the great French writer, Montaigne. In Florio’s trans- 
lation, Montaigne penetrated the very woof of Shakes- 
peare’s thought. The Frenchman’s curiosity about 
human nature, his skeptical spirit, his reflections upon 
life uttered in his peculiarly genial and pointed man- 
ner deeply influenced the poet’s mental habits and his 
way of expressing himself. Hamlet’s self-questionings, 
the comments of characters like the melancholy Jacques, 
and many a soliloquy especially sententious or reflective 
in its nature, show the effect of the great humanist upon 
the supreme Renaissance dramatist. 

In addition to these specific works, many Italian no- 
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vella were rendered into English. These were usually 
romantic and melodramatic tales, often coarse and re- 
alistic. Thus Bandello, Cinthio, and Boccaccio found 
their way into the language. Many: collections contain- 
ing these stories were in circulation. Painter’s Palace 
of Pleasure, Fulton’s Tragicall Discourses, and Pettie’s 
Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, were storehouses of tales to 
be pilfered with impunity by Elizabethan dramatists, 
Shakespeare deriving from them the skeletons.of many of 
his plots. Romeo and Juliet ultimately goes back to 
these stories, and Much Ado About Nothing, The Taming 
of the Shrew, Measure for Measure, and Othello were 
bodily lifted from them and made over into true Shakes- 
pearean creations. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


The translation of the Holy Scriptures into a native 
English vernacular has had a long history. Before the 
Norman Conquest metrical translations or paraphrases 
of parts of the Bible had been made; but it was not 
until the fourteenth century that Wyclif and his follow- 
ers rendered it into a readable English. The Church 
attempted to suppress the Wyclif version and refused 
to permit further translations; but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps owing to the general breaking down of 
ecclesiastical authority, new attempts were made toward 
a modern version of the whole Bible. To William Tyn- 
dale our present Bible owes more than to any other 
man, for he strove to give an adequate rendering to 
the Scriptures and his translations of the New Testament ° 
and the Pentateuch in 1526 are the basis of the Author- 
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ized Version. Miles Coverdale completed a translation of 
the Bible in 1535. Cranmer’s The Great Bible, 1539- 
40, was based on the Coverdale version. In 1611, under 
the patronage of King James I, forty-eight scholars 
made a new translation of the whole, and it is this version 
which has a greater circulation in the English-speaking 
world than any other book. 

The King James Version, drawing its tone and quality 
from Tyndale, is the greatest of all English translations. 
The translators, whose very names mean nothing to us, 
must have had the sonorous strains of the Latin ritual of 
the Catholic Church ringing in their ears, for they have 
left us the most majestic of Elizabethan literary accom- 
plishments. The surge and cadence of the language 
throughout the book and the mighty harmonies of some 
portions recall the oratorical periods of the best Latin 
prose. (The Authorized Version was indeed a transla- 
tion of the Vulgate, or Latin version of the Scriptures, 
though Tyndale proved himself a true Humanist of the 
period by his preference for the Greek and Hebrew text.) 
And yet, though it possesses the same splendid rhythm 
that has made the Book of Common Prayer the sacred 
classic of the Church of England, the Bible also partakes 
of the simple, fundamental speech of the people, over 
nine-tenths of the vocabulary being native English. The 
imaginative fervor, the concreteness of expression, the 
splendor and eloquence of one of the greatest races of 
history have been reproduced in a language peculiarly 
fitted for their reception ; for spirit passion, moral earnest- 
ness, and power and intensity of vision are as British 
as they are Hebraic. Without the Authorized Version, 
modern English prose would have failed of half its rich- 
ness and its power. 
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ELIzABETHAN PRosE 


Prose flowered late; for this eager experimentation and 
overflowing vitality, which characterized every branch of 
activity did not adapt itself to the firm and careful elab- 
oration which a prose literature requires. Much prose 
writing of a formless sort went on: chapbooks containing 
all sorts of material, legendary or semi-historical, from 
which we may glean many interesting stories collected 
by the men of the time; a variety of journeyman work 
by such men as Greene and Nash who had turned their 
hands to whatever would help boil the pot or pay for 
their dissipation; much controversial prose, and some 
chronicle writing. An important aspect of prose was a 
curious style that for a time ran through all contemporary 
literature. ‘“Euphuism” is the English equivalent of this 
fashion, of European scope, which manifested itself as 
Marinism in Italy, Gongorism in Spain, and somewhat 
later the précieuse spirit that infected seventeenth cen- 
_ tury French letters. John Lyly, whom as a dramatist we 
have already met, published Euphues, the Anatomy of 
Wit, in 1579 and its sequel, Ewphues and his England, 
the following year. They are essentially ‘“conduct- 
books,” instructions for the training and adventures of a 
well bred young gentleman. Long-drawn-out conversa- 
tions and interminable letters embodying the precepts that 
should be followed by a paragon of the new education 
make up the body of the books, but their appeal came 
through the peculiar nature of their style. Far-fetched 
similes, quaint and intricate devices of sound, balanced 
constructions and antitheses, comparisons drawn from 
classical mythology and the medieval bestiaries are the 
chief marks of that Euphuistic manner which became the 
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father of the literature of “conceits.”* This extrava- 
gance of speech flourished for over half a century and was 
finally destroyed by neo-classical correctness. An ex- 
ample of Euphuistic absurdity may be seen from a brief 
quotation in which the antitheses and alliteration, the in- 
evitable comparison drawn from fabulous natural history, 
and the reference to a classical example are all present. 


If my lewd life, gentlemen, have given you offence, let my 
good counsel make amends; if by my folly any be allured to 
lust, let them by my repentance be drawn to continency. 
Achilles’s spear could as well heal as hurt; the Scorpion, though 
he sting, yet he stints the pain; though the hero Nerius poison 
the sheep, yet is it a remedy to man against poison; though I 
have infected some by example, yet I hope I shall comfort many 
by repentance. Whatsoever I speak to men, the same also I 
speak to women; I mean not to run with the hare and hold with 
the hound, to carry fire in the one hand and water in the other; 
neither to flatter men as altogether faultless, neither to fall out 
with women as altogether guilty; for, as I am not minded to 
pick a thank with the one, so am I not determined to pick a 
quarrel with the other; if women be not perverse, they shall 
reap profit by remedy of pleasure. If Phyllis were now to take 
counsel, she would not be so foolish to hang herself, neither 
Dido so fond to die for Aeneas, neither Pasiphaé so monstrous 
to love a bull, nor Phedra so unnatural to be enamored of her 
son. 


Elizabeth and her court were soon amusing themselves 
with this new extravagance, which may reasonably be 
called a romanticism of the intellect. Its extraordinary 
popularity was due to the general delight in the new 


4 A conceit was a quaint or humorous figure of speech, a far-fetched 
allusion, or a novel combination of poetical language. It did not de- 
rive its nature from poetical truth but was rather the result of strain- 
ing after effect. From Lyly and Sidney this habit of writing developed 
through the following century. The best criticism of the poetry of 
conceits may still be found in Dr. Johnson’s Life of Cowley. 
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resources of language which men in their eager search 
for novelty now suddenly found at their disposal. 
Shakespeare has parodied this new fad more than once, 
in Armado of Love’s Labour’s Lost and by Falstaff in 
I Henry IV, It, 4. The fat knight plays the part of 
the royal father of Prince Hal as he chides him for 
associating with low companions. Let us hear this speech 
rich in humor and successful as a parody of the prevail- 
ing fashion. 


Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy time, 
but also how thou art accompanied; for though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, the 
more it is wasted the sooner it wears.—There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of and it is known to many in our 
land by the name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
port, doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest; for, Harry, 
I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears, not in pleasure 
but in passion, not in words only but in woes also: and yet there 
is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in thy company, but 
I do not know his name. 


Of romantic prose, Sidney’s Arcadia is the best example. 
Formless, as all prose of a time of beginnings must be, 
it combines something of Euphuistic affectation of style 
with a strange mixture of pastoral romance and knightly 
adventure, displaying a wild confusion of every sort of 
material. The plot, if plot there be, for no one can 
remember or repeat it, meanders gently through a mass 
of romantic episodes, tournaments, knighterrantry, and 
peaceful pastoral scenes. It is a charming piece of very 
old-fashioned romance if one takes it in small portions 
and cares not whither it leads. Other so-called novels, 
after the manner of Lyly and Sidney, were done by the 
jacks-of-all-trades who turned off prose, poetry, or drama 
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as they felt inclined. Robert Greene’s Menaphon and 
Pandosto, the latter the source of the Winter’s Tale, 
and Thomas Lodge’s Rosalind, the direct source of 
As You Like It, are the best examples of the Euphuistic, 
Arcadian pastorals, drawn from Italian sources, that 
pleased popular taste. 

Much pamphleteering went on between the contro- 
versialists on the ever alive subject of religion. Against 
the contentions of both Romanists and Puritans Ricuarp 
Hooxer (1553-1600) wrote his Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. His work is a defense and explanation of the 
newly organized Anglican Church, composed in a prose 
of remarkable ease, dignity, and stateliness. It is quite 
free from current Euphuism, showing rather the effect 
of deep classical reading; and for dignity, learning, 
quiet eloquence, and the exquisite harmony of its periods 
it is one of the monuments of early English prose as well 
as one of the finest fruits of humanism. Hooker was not 
merely learned in ecclesiastical law; he was a thorough 
student of political theory; the principles of modern con- 
stitutional government, of British parliamentary prac- 
tice and the American Constitution may be found in his 
pages. The character of the author, “this most learned, 
most humble, most holy man,” may be known from the 
quaint and charming biography written by another man 
of like charm, Isaak Walton. Both Richard Hooker and 
his book are among the cherished memories of the Church 
of England. 

Among other kinds of prose attempted was the pica- 
resque type of fiction. This is a style in which the chief 
character of a story is a rogue who preys on society for a 
living. The eager children of Elizabeth’s time enjoyed 
the excitement of roguery in much the same way as they 
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did the romantic tales. The picaresque hero, living by 
his wits, wrests his livelihood from the world, on the as- 
sumption that the world owes him a living. Robert 
Greene, dragging out a miserable and debauched exist- 
ence in London, wrote realistic stories of life as he had 
seen it among the thieves and pickpockets whom he knew. 
As time went on and his lot seemed not to grow any better, 
he acquired the habit of repenting of his way of life and 
telling the world of it. His Groatsworth of Wit, Bought 
with a Million of Repentance describes the seamy side of 
London life and his own participation, probably exag- 
gerated for rhetorical effect, in its misery and its sin. 
The last great figure whom we should consider belongs 
in point of time to the next century, and is in fact 
transitional between the reign of Elizabeth and the more 
sober, reasonable ages that were to follow. Sim Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) lived about equally in both centuries 
and partook of the spirit of each. His eager search for 
truth and his grandiose remark, “I have taken all knowl- 
edge for my province,” have the Elizabethan ring. On 
the other hand, his sketch of what modern science has been 
striving to accomplish ever since his time, his attention 
to every detail of investigation, and the new note of 
humanitarian service based on scientific progress are 
essentially modern. His endeavor to remake the whole 
field of scientific experiment through the slow accumula- 
tion of existing knowledge and a new classification of the 
sciences formed the programme which has been followed 
by the scientific world down to the present time. Broadly 
speaking, he wished to create a philosophy of science, 
by careful attention, not to the relation between man 
and God, the effort of medieval scholars, nor between 
man and man, the effort of the humanists, but between 
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man and nature, the modern effort. He insisted upon 
the unity of knowledge in the physical world, establishing 
a universal science by means of devoted inquiry in every 
field of investigation. The work he left is but the merest 
fragment of what he planned; yet he remains one of 
the very greatest intellects in the history of learning. 
His attack upon the tyranny of authority and tradition, 
his insistence upon the use of induction in experimenta- 
tion, and the eloquence with which he set forth his opin- 
ions have caused his name to be held in reverence by 
scientists as the father of modern science. The Ba- 
conian tradition is indeed the tradition of scientific devo- 
tion to truth and the courage to maintain it in face of 
every force that may stand in the way. There is also 
in this tradition a belief in the indefinite progress of the 
race through conquest over the material forces of nature. 
These two, the scientific spirit and the belief in progress 
through science, are the inheritance of the modern world 
from Francis Bacon. 

His character is reflected in his public career. He 
rapidly rose through various offices until he was finally 
appointed Lord Chancellor of the realm. Knighthood 
and the Barony of Verulam were bestowed upon him 
with the accession of James I to the throne. In 1621, 
however, came his sudden downfall. He was accused of 
taking bribes in the use of his high office, confessed his 
guilt, and was sentenced to a heavy fine and imprisonment 
in the Tower. The fine and the imprisonment were soon 
removed, but he was permanently deprived of the priv- 
ilege of holding high office. The words of Pope, “The 
wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” have passed into 
the popular conception of the man, though they really do 
him grave injustice. Bacon’s character was sober and 
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sensible, though lacking the elevation of the humanists or 
the nobility of a Sir Philip Sidney, and he has been con- 
demned rather beyond his deserts. Pope’s epigram is 
hardly justified by the facts. In public life he was guilty 
of no more than most of his associates, and the ability and 
probity he showed in other respects in his high offices go 
far toward redeeming his character for posterity. But 
his mind was rather intent on the material fact than on 
moral principle, a scientifically trained mind that tended 
to neglect the finest moral distinctions. It has been said 
that Bacon represents the complete Machiavellian political 
tradition, and that his celebrated Essays, “the distilled 
wisdom of a great man,” are in effect a succinct summary 
of his master’s precepts for the guidance of any political 
adventurer. Efficiency and common sense at any rate 
are his conspicuous qualities rather than moral or reli- 
gious elevation. 

Bacon intended to write an “Instauratio Magna,” a 
series of treatises summarizing existing knowledge. In 
1605 he published The Advancement of Learning, a first 
sketch of the great work. In 1620 came Novum 
Organum, an exposition of the new inductive reasoning, 
an analysis of scientific method, and a plan for future ex- 
perimentation. In 1627, the year following his death, 
appeared New Atlantis, the picture of an ideal common- 
wealth > modelled after Plato’s Republic. Like Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, it describes ideal conditions of liv- 

5 More and Bacon initiated the succession of Utopias which have 
represented the dreams of men for an ideal state from which the 
evils of existing social systems may be eradicated. William Morris’s 
News from Nowhere, Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, and Mr. Wells's 4 
Modern Utopia and New Worlds for Old are modern instances of the 
projection of one’s favorite theories into literary form. In this coun- 
try, Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward has had a considerable 
vogue, 
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ing, and it embodies the author’s dream of human im- 
provement through the advancement of knowledge. One 
feature of Bacon’s work is his plan for a great uni- 
versity of research, called “Solomon’s House,” to be 
founded by the people of the island “for the interpret- 
ing of nature and the producing of great and marvel- 
lous works for the benefit of man.” Upon this hint the 
Royal Society was later established. Among the inven- 
tions anticipated by Bacon’s university are the aeroplane, 
the telephone, the microscope, and the submarine. 

Of Bacon’s Essays, ten were published in 1597, thirty- 
eight in 1612, sixty-eight in 1625. They are “certain 
brief notes set down rather significantly than carefully.” 
By an essay he meant the first trial, or weighing, of a sub- 
ject rather than something finished. He has made these 
essays pithy jottings in terse English, the notebook of 
a deep thinker on great affairs. Though evidently set 
down with little or no thought of their future fame, they 
have established their author as one of the greatest 
masters of English prose. He himself declared that he 
desired they should “come home to men’s business and 
bosoms.” “Of Truth,” “Of Books,” “Of Youth and 
Age,” “Of Riches,” “Of Discourse,” “Of Studies,” “Of 
Adversity,” “Of Love,” are but a few of the titles of these 
essays or trials of abstract subjects by a man who had 
weighed all things in his capacious mind and gave them 
forth in distilled form. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
1603-1688 


HE death of the great Queen occurred in 1603, and 
with her passed the group of imaginative writers 
who had made her reign glorious. Though Shakespeare 
for a number of years continued to produce his tragic 
masterpieces, his ideals and methods were those of an 
earlier day. The century that followed, down to the 
year 1688, when the neo-classical spirit gave clear evi- 
dence of having come to stay, was a period of gradual 
transition from the imaginative freedom of the Renais- 
sance to the ordered thinking of the modern world. 
When James Stuart came to England in response to the 
wish of the dying queen, he carried with him a theory of 
royal power and a determination to impose it on the 
people that brought disastrous results in its train. After 
a bloody civil war, the popular cause, championed by the 
Puritans and their allies, triumphed. James’s son, 
Charles I, paid the penalty on the block; and for a time 
the country remained under the domination of a religious 
sect, which set up a form of theocratic government, 
though the power actually rested in the hands of a des- 
potic ruler, Oliver Cromwell. England was strong and 
great, but the intense, narrow vision which character- 
ized the Puritan régime inevitably gave way to joyful 
reaction under the Merry Monarch, Charles II. The 
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licentiousness of the English court continued until the 
period of the Restoration came to an end, when James 
II fled his throne and William was called from Holland 
to assume the Crown and preserve English liberties. 
The literature of the century also assumes three general 
phases, although they do not precisely correspond to the 
three historical periods. Indeed, the first half of the 
century presents a continued clash between the lessening 
imaginative vigor that had been the legacy of the pre- 
ceding age and the sobriety of the Puritan mind. 
The age of Elizabeth in varying degrees combined a 
joyous acceptance of the good things of life with a strong 
undercurrent of seriousness. These two very different 
ways of viewing life are exhibited in harmonious propor- 
tions in both Spenser and Shakespeare; the one revealing 
the grave reflections of humanism and the pure paganism 
derived from the influence of Italy, the other growing 
from a lighthearted delight in comic and romantic aspects 
of life to a comprehension of the tragic depths of the 
soul. In them the pagan gayety was harmonized with 
the deep seriousness of those who strove after the joys 
of Eternity; but when the lofty imaginative impulse de- 
parted from literature, only the seriousness remained. 
The elder tradition, however, continued for many years 
with some loss of the old sanity and the old zest, growing 
more corrupt as it was subjected to the onslaughts of a 
vindictive enemy. That is to say, when a body of litera- 
ture loses intimate contact with the life of the age which 
produces it, it tends to yield to more morbid and unwhole- 
some influences and at last dies from lack of good nourish- 
ment. ‘The Jacobean drama suffered in this way; other 
forms of literature did not meet a like destiny, yet an 
increasing frivolity and an aloofness from the political 
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struggle then in progress proved how little letters at this 
time of strenuous activity represented the national mind. 
Both the prose and the verse of the time illustrate these 
general tendencies. 

Opposed to the dying drama, to the Cavalier poets, 
and to the scholarly prose writers stood the Puritan spirit, 
which was now becoming dominant and was soon to have 
its greatest representative in Milton. Milton, less nar- 
row than others of the faith, inherited the wonderful 
imaginative inspiration of the Renaissance, yet he also 
expressed the Puritan ideals with a fair degree of com- 
pleteness. Even before the publication of his great epic 
poems, came reaction under Charles II, running to the 
licentiousness and superficial brilliancy of the Restora- 
tion drama. Verse, ceasing altogether to portray the 
deeper emotions, became, in the hands of Dryden, a 
sharp instrument of personal and political satire; prose 
lost its formless character as it was made over into a 
flexible medium for every sort of expression. The neo- 
classic yoke lay upon the shoulders of men of letters, a 
literature appealing primarily to the reason gradually 
developed, and the exalted if somewhat uncontrolled imag- 
ination of the Renaissance yielded at last to the critical 
spirit which the growth of science was in the process of 
creating. 


CONTEMPORARIES AND SUCCESSORS OF a 
IN THE DRAMA 


The history of the Jacobean drama may be summed up 
in a few words. ‘To a people bound by an archaic conven- 
tion comes an impulse of quickened imaginative activity, 
which irresistibly bursts its bonds, culminates in splen- 
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did works of art, and declines into a new lifeless con- 
vention. That experience came to those who employed 
the superb vehicle through which the vital energy of 
Elizabeth’s great time found expression. As the brief 
period of exalted living changed into a prolonged struggle 
between the Stuart kings and their Puritan adversaries, 
the drama lost its hold upon the affections of the people 
and appealed only to a narrow circle of dissolute cour- 
tiers. By 1612, nine years after the Queen’s death, 
Shakespeare had completed the work of his life and Ben 
Jonson, the second in the roll of playwrights, had given 
to the world nearly all of his best plays. After that 
came decay, moral and literary, and another ten years 
brought to an end the production of plays of true merit. 

Two men of this time, by their eager curiosity about all 
sorts of things and their experimentation in every kind 
of dramatic work, ally themselves with the last decade of 
the preceding century. Tuomas Dexxer (1570-1637), 
like Greene and Marlowe, lived a vivid, reckless life, ex- 
hibiting a like careless art and want of literary con- 
science in writing his potboilers to pay for a vagabond 
career. The Shoemaker’s Holiday is almost the only one 
of his works retaining charm for us to-day. It is a 
domestic comedy touching in a hearty, genial manner the 
life of the working people. It still remains in the re- 
pertoire of theatrical companies whenever they under- 
take to revive the best of our old plays. Tuomas Hey- 
woop (1681?—1640?) illustrates even more the careless 
careers of these journeymen playwrights. In his time 
he composed 220 plays in which he had “either an entire 
hand, or at least a main finger,” including tragi-comedies, 
chronicle histories, romances, and masques. Of all 
these an outstanding one is d Woman Killed with Kind- 
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ness, an early domestic tragedy of the sentimental type. 

Ben Jonson (1573-1637), second only to Shakespeare 
in popularity and influence, became the chief critic and 
classical scholar of his time. This burly product of the 
age, with his riotous and disputatious nature, his moun- 
tainous belly, scarred face, and massive frame, his robust 
love of life and insistent pedantry, his uproarious wit 
and outbursts of anger as he laid down the rules of poetry 
before a devoted crowd of followers at the Mermaid 
Tavern, was looked up to as the censor of letters for his 
generation. He had been in turn a soldier and a brick- 
layer, had killed his man in a duel, almost paying with 
his life the penalty of his crime, and before the end of 
his career was to become the first of the Poets Laureate 
of his country. In all this we may see the anarchic 
Renaissance again putting its impress upon its rep- 
resentative men. 

As a writer, Jonson followed the humanistic tradition, 
or at least his Latin scholarship deeply influenced his 
work in drama and poetry. His writing embraced 
every kind of poetical excellence, but one may perceive 
running through it all the effect of deep classical learn- 
ing in a close attention to form in drama and lyric. 

Jonson was the first of the great literary dictators, as 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was the last to make the laws of 
literary taste for a large section of the reading public. 
The pseudo-classical period really has its beginnings in 
his severity, his pedantry, and his strong didactic bent. 
The plots of his own dramas were so carefully studied 
that real creativeness tends to disappear before a ponder- 
ous pedantry. Their effect is heavily artificial, but the 
creative vigor of their author has saved them from 


oblivion. 
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Remaining true to the classical tradition, Jonson at- 
tempted to write comedies which should realistically 
portray and expose the vices of human nature. 


My soul 
Was never ground into such oily colours, 
To flatter vice, and daub iniquity; 
But, with an armed and resolved hand, 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked -as at their birth .. . 

and with a whip of steel 

Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 
I fear no mood stamped in a private brow, 
When I am pleased t’unmask a public vice. 


His announced purpose was to “sport with human 
follies, not with crimes,” after the manner of classical 
comedy. The trouble with Jonson, as we read him to- 
day, is the one-sidedness of his view of life. Following 
Latin comedy, he had tried to depict the typical boastful 
soldier, cunning rogue, pedantic schoolmaster, jealous 
husband, instead of looking out upon the world and from 
his observation drawing men as they are. He invented 
the celebrated “humour” comedy, adapting the theory of 
the four “humours” which he had inherited from the 
medical science of the Middle Ages. Thus a character 
received a name and throughout the action represented 
solely the label given it: such as, Morose, Subtle, Face, 
Doll Common.? 


Every Man in His Humour was first acted in 1698. 


2 According to the medieval theory of the humours, the four humours 
were contained in unequal proportions in the body, and, whichever 
humour held the preponderance, in that direction the disposition or 
complexion tipped. The humour was either hot, cold, moist, or dry; 
which correspond to the actual secretion of blood, phlegm, bile, and 
black bile; and from these were derived the complexions, sanguine, 
phlegmatic, choleric or bilious, and melancholic. 
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The plays that followed lack a genial reflection of life, 
for they express their author’s sardonic views, but they 
have abundant vitality and should prove interesting read- 
ing to one who is curious about life and manners in 
perhaps the most fascinating period of English history. 
The plays best worth remembering are Volpone, or the 
Fox, a play holding up to scorn the vice of avarice; 
Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, a satiric comedy expos- 
ing the plots of certain rascals to hoodwink an old man; 
The Alchemist, perhaps Jonson’s best, in which he tells of 
the practices of a servant who is left in charge of his 
master’s house and cheats and gulls a number of persons 
taken in by his profession of ability to transmute base 
metals into gold; and Bartholomew Fair, a remarkable 
portrayal of another crowd of “confidence men” who ply 
their evil trade about the booths of the fair. In the 
end, of course, all of them receive their due punishment 
in no uncertain fashion. The great merits of these 
plays are their racy dialogue, the force and vigor of 
their action, and, despite excessive length, a real sense 
of life. They all contain, to a greater or less degree, 
the typical Jonsonian humours. 

After Jonson came the decadence. ‘Two men most 
clearly mark the parting of the ways, Francis Brav- 
mont’ (1584-1616) and Joun FiLetcuer (1579-1625), 
collaborators upon a number of plays and sole authors 
of many more. ‘hese two friends were richly endowed 
poets, writing exquisite lyrics and blank verse of wonder- 
fully fine temper, but even in these it can be seen that 
their interest is in cultivating the sentiment of their 
theme rather than in firm outlines and formal beauty. 
Their plots are a kind of sublimated melodrama or tragi- 
comedy, slight in characterization but strong in situa- 
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tion and charged with delicate poetry that is quite 
external. Philaster, or Love Lies A-Bleeding may be 
taken as typical of their dramatic method. It is full 
of surprises, with little of the careful development of 
plot and character essential to true tragedy. Our in- 
terest in the fortunes of the hero comes not through a 
knowledge of a gradual process of change as his character 
meets the circumstances invented for its trial, but it is 
rather sentimental or idyllic as we watch the sufferings 
of unrequited love. The law of cause and effect, essential 
to tragic action, is broken down for the sake of novelty 
and sensation. If tragedy depends on the interpreta- 
tion of character through action and must build up the 
action from the first act to the last consequence to show 
the way in which a character meets or fails to meet the 
requirements of the action, then these plays do not merit 
the name of tragedy; for they break down both in 
their depiction of character and in their conduct of 
the action as their emphasis strays from character and 
the consequences of its acts. Certainly the cold-blooded 
delineation of lust and seduction and female frailty in 
The Maid’s Tragedy, without any compensating under- 
standing of the reasons for these facts, is hardly to be 
surpassed in the language. 

But we should not leave these two brilliant and success- 
ful play-makers with these words of condemnation. 
They lacked the truth and the sincerity of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, but they wrote much exquisite verse, which 
still possesses charm to one who, like Charles Lamb, 
enjoys the flavor of other times. The gentle Elia indeed 
loved them and collected many fine passages from them 
in Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. One play, 
said to have been written by Beaumont alone, is still 
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delightful reading to-day. The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle is the first of the parodies upon contemporary 
drama of which Buckingham’s The Rehearsal, a satire 
upon Dryden’s plays, Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great, 
and Sheridan’s The Critic are later examples. Beau- 
mont’s play tells of a grocer and his wife asserting their 
right like any gallant to sit on the stage, whence they 
choose to interrupt the action at will, according to the 
habit of those who thought themselves their betters. Fi- 
nally they insist upon a chance being given to their ap- 
prentice Ralph to reveal his own histrionic powers. The 
whole is delicious burlesque of the romantic extravagance 
of certain plays composed for the entertainment of the 
London working people. 

What we mean by decadence in the drama may be 
made clear through a glance at the two men whose trag- 
edies are usually taken as representative of this decline, 
Joun Wesster (16th and 17th centuries) and Joun 
Forp (1586-1640 or later). The first of these men may 
almost be called a great genius, at least there are supreme 
moments in his two plays The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi; yet they are but moments. The two 
plays are episodic in character, morbid in tone, and vio- 
lent and overwrought in the action. They are memorable 
for certain powerful scenes of passion done with marvel- 
lous clearness and force. The celebrated line, ‘“‘Cover 
her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young,” expresses 
the concentrated passion of the moment which is not 
borne out by the motivation of the play. Ford’s interest 
lay chiefly, not in action or in character, but in sentiment ; 
and he draws this out to the last extracted drop in ex- 
quisite lingering phrases. Hs plays also express a moral 
corruption which may be contrasted with the true passion 
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of Shakespeare’s great tragedies. The Broken Heart, 
is a tale of unutterable woe, of tortured feelings and 
agony of spirit. 

We are nearing the end of the drama’s hold upon the 
public. In 1633 appeared Histrio-Mastia; The Player’s 
Scourge, a Puritan pamphlet by one William Prynne, 
which proved indeed a violent but most effective scourge 
upon a stage that had grown morally unfit. Charac- 
teristically it also condemned “Dancing, Music, Laugh- 
ter, Bonfires, New-Year’s gifts, Health-drinking, Long 
Hair, with other pagan customs.” The theatres were 
closed by public order in 1642.3 


Prost BerorE THE RESTORATION 


Early severfteenth century prose is not, like the drama 
of the same period, a highly developed literary form 
fallen into decay under adverse influence, but a medium 
still in its nonage. It is in part the survivor of Eliza- 
bethan prose, carrying on the tradition of Lyly and 
Sidney, but it is still more a somewhat weakened product 
of the revival of learning. It may be defined as the 
humanism and scholarship of the Renaissance separated 


3 But a few of the notable dramatists contemporary with Shakes- 
peare have been mentioned; others may appeal to the curious student. 
George Chapman was, like Ben Jonson, a moralist and a classical 
scholar as his famous translation of Homer proves. By “elegant 
and sententious excitation to virtue, and deflection from her con- 
trary, being the soul, limbs, and limits of authentical tragedy,” 
he attempted to impose classical rules upon the drama. Bussy d’Ambois 
and The Revenge of Bussy are melodramas charged with moral re- 
flection. Thomas Middleton, a dramatist of much talent, in 4 Trick 
to Catch the Old One painted the humours of London life. The 
Changeling in its comic parts, portrays with cold cynicism madhouse 
horrors. A similar*want of freshness characterizes the work of Philip 
Massinger, whose 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts is a late imitation 
of the Jonsonian comedy. 
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from vital currents that were then a part of a new and 
very different stream or tendency. This divorce of lit- 
erature and life is in fact the chief matter of importance 
about the whole period before the Restoration. Milton’s 
work in prose, it is true, was wholly controversial, con- 
cerning itself with the immediate business of practical 
affairs; but neither Milton nor any other prose writer 
before 1660 employed anything like a modern means of 
communication. Inheriting the Latinized structure of 
their predecessors, they wrote a formless prose, for neither 
sentence nor paragraph existed as a true rhetorical unit. 
Through them all runs a quaint pedantry; for they were 
all bookish men, heirs of the humanists who had collected 
and commented upon the precious Greek manuscripts so 
suddenly rescued from oblivion. Only, whereas the 
earlier scholars enthusiastically attacked the task of 
making their beloved masters a part of the form and 
spirit of their age, these men, as the clouds of war 
darkened, withdrew to their study and indulged them- 
selves in the delights of reading and contemplation. 

The art of biography, developed by Thomas Fuller, 
Isaak Walton, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury; the vogue 
of “character” writing, little sketches in imitation of the 
classical master Theophrastus; and diaries like those of 
Pepys and Evelyn reveal an increased interest in the 
lives of men and a sober endeavor to take stock of their 
intellectual resources. The distinctive characteristic of 
the century is the steady growth toward a positive and 
critical view of life. 

The quaintest of the earlier prose writers was Ropert 
Burton (1577-1640). The Anatomy of Melancholy is 
a pseudo-scientific inquiry into the causes, symptoms, and 
cure of melancholy. Pedantry, odd bits of humor, the 
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citation of out-of-the-way authorities, and a huge mass 
of learning make the substance of the book. Among 
other things, the author makes a study of love melancholy 
and religious melancholy. Dr. Johnson confessed that 
this book got him out of bed two hours before he wished 
to arise; and its influence upon Laurence Sterne and 
Charles Lamb was notable. With all its quaintness, it 
has often been praised by physicians for the justness and 
the shrewdness of its diagnoses. 

Sm TxHomas Browne (1605-1682) is the most elo- 
quent of these gentlemen. His writing suffers from the 
vices of contemporary literary prose—enormous involved 
sentences and an excessively Latinized vocabulary—but 
probably through this very means he has at times at- 
tained a majesty of style quite unmatched in any other 
prose of the period. Sonorous and exalted, his slow 
periods move with the solemnity befitting these medita- 
tions on Death and Eternity. Religio Medici, the Reli- 
gion of a Doctor, is the confession of faith of a physician 
and a man of science. Browne seems to have been in- 
fluenced both by the older religious faith and the new 
science emanating from Bacon and culminating in the 
establishment of the Royal Society. His tolerant skep- 
ticism toward religious controversy throws our attention 
forward to the time when Darwin created so much con- 
fusion among the creeds, but Browne shows none of the 
agony of spirit apparent in a period like the nineteenth 
century when changing faiths caused havoc among think- 
ing men. He rather expresses the faith of a worker in 
science in the wonder of existence. ‘‘Methinks,” he says, 
“there be not impossibilities enough in religion for an 
active faith; the deepest mysteries ours contains have not 
only been illustrated, but maintained, by syllogism and 
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the rule of reason. I love to lose myself in a mystery, 
to pursue my reason to an O altitudo!” Charm of style, 
mystical exaltation, and quiet contemplation make this 
one of the delightful books of the century. 

Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, is another of Browne’s 
works that mark the highest reach of that lofty prose 
which was written before the beginning of the modern 
period. This little book discusses the discovery of cer- 
tain burial urns recently found in Norfolk, and in the 
course of his remarks the author offers some wonderfully 
eloquent reflections upon death, fame, and immortality. 
A few lines from Urn Burial will illustrate its exalted 
character. 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindly. seattereth her poppy, and 
deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit of 
perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids? 
Herostatus lives that burnt the temple of Diana; he is almost 
lost that built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s 
horse, confounded that of himself. In vain we compute our 
felicities by the advantage of our good names, since bad have 
equal durations; and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamem- 
non. Who knows whether the best of men be known, or whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot, than any that 
stand remembered in the known account of time? Without the 
factor of the everlasting register the first man had been as un- 
known as the last, the Methuselah’s long life had been his only 
chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be con- 
tent to be as though they had not been, to be found in the 
register of God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names 
make up the first story before the flood, and the recorded names 
ever since contain not one living century. The number of the 
dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of time far 
surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the equinox? 
Every hour adds unto that current arithmetic, which scarce 
stands one moment. And since death must be the Lucina of 
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life, and even pagans could doubt whether thus to live were to 
die; since our longest sun sets at right descensions, and makes 
but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long before we 
lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes; since the 
brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos, and time, 
that grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration: diurturn- 
ity is a dream and folly of expectation. . . . 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within 
us. A small fire sufficeth for life; great flames seemed too little 
after death, while men vainly affected precious pyres, and to 
burn like Sardanapalus. But the wisdom of funeral laws found 
the folly of prodigal blazes, and reduced undoing fires unto 
the rule of sober obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not 
to provide wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn. 


A group of writers who published about the middle of 
the century possess a charm and quaintness and gentle 
contemplation that contrast strangely with the hurly- 
burly of war and the severe Puritan despotism that had 
grown up about them. Though Tuomas FuLier 
(1608-1661) wrote on serious subjects, he is the jester 
of the period, and his writings are full of quaint quips 
that made him the dearest friend of Elia. The Holy 
State and The Worthies of England tell the story of some 
of the heroes and divines of the past. His curious love 
of paradoxical figures and far-fetched comparisons may 
be seen in the following bit from the Life of Queen 
Elizabeth: 


For these reasons Lady Elizabeth was closely kept and nar- 
rowly sifted all her sister’s reign, Sir Henry Bedingfield, her 
keeper, using more severity towards her than his place required, 
yea, more than a good man should—or a wise man would—have 
done. No doubt the least tripping of her foot should have cost 
her the losing of her head, if they could have caught to be privy 
to any conspiracies. 

This lady as well deserved the title of “Elizabeth the Con- 
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fessor” as ever Edward, her ancient predecessor, did. Mr. 
Ascham was a good schoolmaster to her, but affliction was a bet- 
ter; so that it is hard to say whether she was more happy in 
having a crown so soon, or in having it no sooner, till affliction 
had first laid in her a low—and therefore sure—foundation of 
humility for highness to be built thereupon. 

We bring her now from the cross to the crown, and come we 
now to describe the rare endowments of her mind; when, behold, 
her virtues stifle my pen, they crowd in so fast upon it. 


Izaax Watton (1593-1683) is the best known of these 
worthies, for his Compleat Angler has become the pocket 
companion of innumerable fishermen. Its gentle wisdom, 
love of nature, and interest in simple things make this 
one of the most precious minor books of the language. 
The discourse, thrown into the form of a Platonic dia- 
logue, anticipates the informal essay which was to make 
its first trials at the end of the century. Less well known 
are his Lives, presenting such ornaments of the pulpit as 
Donne and Herbert, whom we shall shortly meet, Hooker, 
whom we have already met, and one or two others. They 
have the charm of old-style biography, describing for us 
that beauty of holiness which characterized the early 
fathers of the Anglican Church. 

JEREMY T'aytor (1615-1667) is the great preacher, 
the eloquent expounder of the way of life and death. 
The Rule and Ewercise of Holy Living and Holy Dying 
may still be read for their eloquence upon the Christian 
life. A brief passage from the latter will help us to an 
understanding of the ancient manner of preaching, the 
full periods, and the majestic diction, before reason and 
correctness came to transform the very texture of our 
mental life: 

As our hopes must be confined, so must our designs: let us 


not project long designs, crafty plots, and diggings so deep that 
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the intrigues of a design shall never be unfolded till our grand- 
children have forgotten our virtues or our vices. The work of 
our soul is cut short, facile, sweet, and plain, and fitted to the 
small portions of our shorter life; and as we must not trouble our 
inquiry, so neither must we intricate our labor and purposes 
with what we shall never enjoy. This rule does not forbid us to 
plant orchards, which shall feed our nephews with their fruit, 
for by such provisions they do something toward an imaginary 
immortality, and do charity to their relatives; but such projects 
are reproved which discompose our present duty by long and 
future designs; such which, by casting our labors to events at 
distance, make us less to remember our death standing at the 
door. It is fit for a man to work for his day’s wages, or to 
contrive for the hire of a week, or to lay a train to make pro- 
visions for such a time as is within our eye, and in our duty, and 
within the usual periods of man’s life, for whatsoever is made 
necessary is also made prudent; but while we plot and busy our- 
selves in the toils of an ambitious war, or the levies of a great 
estate, night enters in upon us, and tells all the world how like 
fools we lived and how deceived and miserably we died. 


VersE BreForE THE RESTORATION 


Verse writing of this time, at least that portion of it 
which took the form of the lyric, reveals the same igno- 
rance or indifference to the tragedy being enacted in the 
political arena that we observed regarding the drama and 
prose. Gayety and grace and wit marked much of the 
product but also triviality as the poets perceived no rela- 
tion between their airy fancies and the stern reality of 
the long struggle between Royalist and Puritan. The 
zest and enthusiasm for living which characterized the 
age just past lost their edge in these troublous times, 
though much of charm and fancy remained. The lyric 
poetry of this period is after all its most noteworthy and 
lasting literary achievement. 
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Though Spenser’s influence persisted among certain 
poets who imitated his meter, his stanza, his pastoral man- 
ner and his gentle sweetness, Ben Jonson dominated the 
young Royalist poets who were striving to retain the 
fashion of song that had been set by the courtiers of Eliza- 
beth. <A lyric poet of a high order, he exerted himself to 
apply to lyric poetry principles founded on classical 
models, and many young men, calling themselves “Sons of 
Ben,” looked upon him as their leader. Robert Herrick’s 
apostrophe to their idol is an indication of what they felt: 


Ah, Ben! 

Say how or when 

Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun; 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad? 
And yet each verse of thine 

Out-did the meat, out-did the frolic wine. 


Jonson’s own lyrics, T’o Celia, Hymn to Diana, Simplex 
Munditiis, The Triwmph of Charis, and others written in 
connection with the many masques he produced with the 
help of Inigo Jones at court even as late as 1631, are 
deeper in thought and more carefully wrought than the 
poems of the last decade of the sixteenth century, and 
they possess a beauty and music of their own. The Sad 
Shepherd, a forest play with Robin Hood as one of the 
characters, also contains some fine lyrics. Under the 
domination of Ben Jonson many of the Cavaliers found 
expression for their moods as they refreshed themselves 
in the intervals during the wars. T’Homas Carew, one 
of the most graceful of Jonson’s pupils, composed verses 
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of the rarest delicacy and melody. RicHarp LovE.acg, 
who died fighting for his king, wrote the familiar To 
Lucasta, on Going to the Wars and To Althea, from 
Prison. Sir Joun Sucxiinc wrote many graceful 
lyrics, among them the well known, “Why so pale and 
wan, fond lover?” ANprEw Marve, another Cava- 
lier song writer, later espoused the cause of the Puritans. 
His verses in praise of gardens are perhaps his best 
remembered work, though he also wrote satires and lyrics 
of varied sort. His lines To His Coy Mistress reveal 
how the Elizabethan influence survived into the next cen- 
tury, especially the thoroughly Elizabethan lines: 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


One of Lovelace’s lyrics will show the nature of the 
Cavalier gift for verse. 


Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 


The best of these poets, however, was Ropert Herrick 
(1591-1674), who lived far from the court in a country 
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parsonage in Devon. Though he faithfully performed 
the duties of his office, he was by nature little of the 
typical clergyman, and his devotion was most often paid 
to the pagan gods. His delight was in love of nature, 
in contemplation of the flight of pane in folk customs, 
flowers, and fairies. 


I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
Of Apzil, May, of June, and July flowers; 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 


The god Pan and the goddess Venus received his 
homage in verse in equal degree with that bestowed upon 
his Maker. The fine “Litany to the Holy Spirit” is the 
most notable of his religious pieces. His lyrics, always 
brief, comprise some of the most exquisite minor poems 
in the language. Hesperides and Noble Numbers, secu- 
lar and religious lyrics, appeared in 1648. 

Joun Donne (1573-1631), whose verse was com- 
posed, like that of Ben Jonson, during both the reign of 
Elizabeth and the early seventeenth century, was a 
precursor of this race of poets. Donne was a great 
figure in literature during his lifetime, and he remains 
a man of massive soul to us to-day. His youth was an 
adventurous one, and practically all his love poetry be- 
longs to the years before 1600. In 1615 he entered the 
Church and soon became the most famous preacher in 
England. As Dean of St. Paul’s, he held his audiences 
spell-bound by his wonderful eloquence. 

As poet, Donne combined in himself the passion of the 
Elizabethans and the intellectual quality that distin- 
guished the group we are about to study. Wilfully dis- 
regarding recognized poetical forms, he set up his own 
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models and expressed himself as the most intense in- 
dividualist who had yet written English verse; his style 
is rough, difficult, and filled with extravagant compari- 
sons. Harsh and cynical, a curious questioner of every 
phase of life, he seems more modern than any poet 
of his time. The celebrated address to the flea who 
has mingled in his body the blood of the lover and of 
his mistress illustrates his fondness for far-fetched con- 
ceits. His love of the grotesque and delight in mental 
ingenuity, remind us of Robert Browning. The latter 
quality caused Dr. Johnson to apply the term metaphysi- 
cal to the school founded by him. 

The metaphysical poets, of whom ABRAHAM CowLEY 
(1616-1667) was chief, represent a decay of the imag- 
inative power of the Elizabethans along with a continua- 
tion of their language of conceits. Their favorite habit 
was to employ terms of science, particularly astronomy 
and physiology, to enforce simple ideas. “Wit,” says 
Johnson, “became a combination of dissimilar images, or 
the discovery of occult resemblances apparently unlike.” 
The simile cited by Professor Saintsbury likening the 
eyes of the Magdalene to portable baths and com- 
pendious oceans illustrates our statement that the litera- 
ture of the time had little or no relation to the thoughts 
or habits of the great body of the nation. These lines 
from Cowley make clear the fondness these poets had for 
odd comparisons: 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace? 


The oak, for courtship most of all unfit, 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it. 


Not all the religious poetry of the time was frigid or 
conventional, though little of it was quite free from the 
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prevailing false taste. Grorcr Herserts’s (1593- 
1633) The Temple was a volume of religious poetry 
overburdened with conceits but inspired by sincere reli- 
gious feeling. ‘Some of his lyrics express his thoughts 
simply and beautifully, as does the poem beginning, 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 


Herberi’s life was gentle and holy, one of the most per- 
suasive examples of simplicity and humble reverence. 
Walton’s Life of Herbert describes his pure and saintly 
days. 

Henry Vaucuan (1621-1695) is another mystical 
poet who wrote unequal verse, but at times he could rise 
to a mood of pure exaltation almost unmatched in our 
poetry. The first lines of T'he World touch the heights 
of sublimity. 


I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 


Ricuarp Crasuaw (1613-1650) also expressed him- 
self in mystical language that was often obscure but oc- 
casionally became a flame of pure spiritual rapture. 
These poets have a close affinity for those Cambridge 
Platonists, who, like Henry More, had retired from the 
rough struggle of their country to a life of subdued con- 
templation of eternal things. Similarly too they found 
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a medium for the communication of their thoughts which 
was a little too vague and a little too crabbed for clear- 
ness. But all of the religious mystics of the time have 
found something of that peace which is based on true 
religious insight. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE CROWN 


When King James descended from Scotland to take 
up the Crown fallen from the head of Elizabeth, he held 
in its purest form the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings to impose their authority upon their subjects. He 
viewed himself as God’s vicegerent, granting to his sub- 
ordinates powers through his royal grace alone. Now, 
though the Tudors had often usurped arbitrary powers, 
this theory was not only new to the English political 
mind, it was foreign to the English parliamentary tradi- 
tion. Constitutional forms were thereby set aside, and 
the whole traditional relation between Crown and Parlia- 
ment was disrupted. Parliament, in control of the purse 
strings, refused the King’s requests for money to carry 
on his projects, and the King attempted to raise revenue 
without parliamentary sanction by direct taxation. The 
struggle of Hampden and Pym against the imposition 
of Ship Money was in fact one more assertion of Eng- 
lish rights against tyranny. The domestic history of 
the reigns of James and Charles is therefore but the story, 
again repeated, of warfare between King and People; 
and the matter this time ended, as we all know, in civil 
war, in the beheading of King Charles I, in the establish- 
ment first of a Republic (1649) and then of the Common- 
wealth with Oliver Cromwell as the Lord Protector 
(1653). 
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Such in brief outline is the political history of England 
during the first half of the century, but there is much 
more to be known of the temper of the people if we 
would understand how Puritan and Cavalier took op- 
posite sides in the struggle. Not only did Strafford go 
to the block for violation of civil rights and liberties, 
but Archbishop Laud met a like fate for violation of 
religious rights and liberties. As the strife continued, 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads chose sides largely accord- 
ing to religious convictions. Laud’s endeavor to intro- 
duce an impressive and complicated ritual into the 
worship of the English churches reopened the ancient 
quarrel between a wealthy and worldly state church and 
those who wished an apostolic simplicity of words and 
deeds such as had been demanded by certain devout people 
long before the coming of the Renaissance. Now Lol- 
lardry had taken deep hold upon the lives of the English 
people, was indeed the backbone of the Puritan movement 
as it grew in importance, and was about to assert itself as 
a dominating force in history. 

Once, when Falstaff was feeling in a repentant mood, 
he sighed that he “would become a weaver, he could sing 
songs or anything.” This remark of the fat knight tells 
us two things about the Puritans. One is that the Puri- 
tan strength lay in the great mass of the laboring people, 
just as to-day these same people are inclined to attend 
the Nonconformist chapels rather than the more regular 
communion of the Church of England. The other thing 
Falstaff has revealed to us is that the early Protestants 
preferred congregational psalm singing to being silent 
witnesses of the miracle performed by the priest as he 
practised the ritual of the Catholic Church; and as the 
Anglican Church made a compromise in this as in other 
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matters connected with litany and ritual, the great body 
of Puritans, or purifiers of the Holy Church of God, 
retained a hatred of what they considered the mummery 
which prevents the individual from participating in the 
service of the Lord. 

It can be seen how quickly their own protests against 
elaborate modes of worship crystallized into rigid dogmas. 
Luther’s break with Rome in the sixteenth century estab- 
lished what we know as the Reformation, based on the 
individual’s own interpretation of Holy Writ. This 
would seem to be the beginning of religious toleration, but 
in fact dogmatism was soon at the root of the new Prot- 
estant sects. And the most terrible, the most destructive 
of light and joy and pleasure in the world, was the dogma 
that became the keystone of Calvin’s austere teaching, the 
fearful doctrine of Predestination, teaching how all men, 
through the original sin of Adam, were condemned to 
eternal punishment, except the few who by the grace of a 
merciful God had been elected to salvation. Adam made 
the fatal choice, setting his will in opposition to God’s 
will, and since then it has been impossible to know who 
might be of the band of the saints not condemned to suf- 
fer perdition for the sin of our first father. It there- 
fore behooves us to live a life of fasting and prayer, of 
rigid self-examination, keeping our eyes only on those 
regions where the saints have trod. So each should lead a 
spiritual life of intense and constant effort, a prolonged 
and prayerful conversation with his God, without the in- 
tervention of any other person. This trembling attempt 
to lead lives in harmony with the will of God made the 
lives of some a long agony of self-torture and turned 
very many more of these Puritans into hard, narrow, rigid 
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fanatics. For as they habitually walked with the saints, 
they looked upon this life as mere corruption. 

And so as they turned their gaze upon the utter van- 
ity and manifest corruption of their time, they regarded 
the freedom and the pomp and ceremony of the Anglican 
Church as so many instruments of the Devil. It is a 
curious study to learn how firmly this grim Calvinism 
adapted itself to the minds of the English and Scotch 
peoples, appealing to their earnest, somewhat unreflect- 
ing, but intensely individual natures. The Covenanter 
spirit has become fixed in the sturdy Scotch nature, and 
the basis of our own American character is even now the 
powerful discipline which the Pilgrim Fathers had laid 
on themselves before they came to make their settlement 
in the New England wilderness. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, Puritanism was hardly articulate beyond a 
general quickening of the individual conscience; but grad- 
ually with the decline of the emotional power and the 
passionate fervor of the earlier age, the Old Testament 
superseded Plutarch as the guide to the conduct of life. 
The whole movement came to a head during the next two 
reigns. 

As Archbishop Laud built up the elaborate ecclesias- 
tical machine, he met bitter opposition from the Puritan 
representatives in Parliament, a representation deriving 
entirely from the new middle class that was now to obtain 
control of the government of the country, never again 
wholly to lose it. This middle class supplanted the court- 
ier who had supplanted the knight, and the basis of gov- 
ernment it ordained was the equality of all souls before the 
Lord. The struggle that ensued was an irreconcilable 
conflict between two modes of living; between a generous, 
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ease-loving aristocracy and a middle class characterized 
by an austerity, a harshness, a sternness, and a moral 
fervor that often led to fanatical attempts to carry out 
literally what was deemed to be the Lord’s will. Nat- 
urally a people that rejected the traditional mystical 
rites of Rome would not submit to the erection of a second 
edifice as diabolical as the other. The company of the 
saints of God, having cast out of their own worship every 
semblance of the works of the Devil, looked upon the 
awesome mystery of the Holy Sacrament, the visible sym- 
bol of fellowship with God, as an interference with the 
direct intercourse with the Lord they believed so essential 
to their salvation. All formalism, vestments, altars, 
stained glass, the music of the liturgy, were classed as 
so many signs of carnal sin. Works of art of all kinds 
were in fact considered but impediments to a direct per- 
sonal vision and a slow, trembling walk in the shadow of 
the Divine Mercy. So they closed the theatres, in this 
instance acting with good judgment, forbade the May- 
poles and the rustic Morris dances of the people, put a 
stop to the national pastimes of bear-baiting and other 
rough sports (not, as Macaulay has said, because these 
were rough or cruel but .because they gave pleasure to 
the spectators), and tried to bring the nation into con- 
formity with their own austere lives. 

But the more unlovely aspects of Puritanism must not 
be emphasized without recognizing the hardness of fibre 
and the sturdy will to overcome that were developed as 
part of it. Cromwell’s Ironsides fought in the spirit of 
the Lord and conquered because they were inspired by a 
deep, personal religion. So, too, the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to American shores to make themselves the founders 
of a nation that has both largely absorbed their strength 
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and accepted their narrow and provincial points of view.* 

Puritanism did not concern itself with things of the 
senses, and therefore its artistic and literary production, 
aside from that of two great men, was not lasting. Mil- 
ton, it is true, was a very great poet, but so many in- 
fluences contributed to form his poetical character that it 
would be difficult to say what, beyond the themes of his 
longer works and a certain austerity of manner, he owes 
to Puritanism. Bunyan is the other, and his completely 
Puritan spirit and its expression in literature will need to 
be considered when we study the various writings of the 
Restoration. 


JOHN MILTON 


(1609-1674) 


Though Milton’s personal life was as pure as that of 
any of his contemporaries, he did not yield to the narrow 
influence of extreme Puritanism. Fortunately for Eng- 
lish poetry, he was in his youth subjected to wider influ- 
ences that discovered for him the whole poetic tradition 
of the past. Both Renaissance and Reformation are 
fused in his life and work; he was the great humanist of 
the age, the heir of the splendor of the Elizabethans and 
the solid learning of the great scholars who accepted as 
their own the life of antiquity and who made the bridge 
between the ancient world and modern life. The Bible, 
the great classical authors, Spenser, the epic poets of the 
Renaissance, and the medieval romances of chivalry were 
the springs of Milton’s inspiration. 

He was born in London, in a home which harmoniously 

4Perhaps the fairest criticism of the Puritan character is to be 
found, not in the diatribes of young American novelists and critics, 


but in Matthew Arnold’s essay on Falkland. 
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mingled piety and cultivation of the mind. Thence he 
went to St. Paul’s School and to Cambridge, where, be- 
cause of the beauty of his features and the refinement of 
his manners, he was known as the “Lady of Christ’s.” 
After seven years spent in his studies at the university, 
he retired to the village of Horton, near the Thames river, 
where he remained for six years absorbed in his music and 
his books. Leaving in 1680 to pursue his studies in Italy, 
even in the short period of his sojourn in that country 
he succeeded in absorbing the culture and meeting the 
choicest spirits of the day. The aged Galileo, surviving 
from the last age whose spirit he did so much to form, 
is said to have conversed with the young scholar and poet. 
But the call of duty came to Milton to bear his share 
of the struggle ahead, and he returned home to do his 
part for human freedom. In 1649 he was appointed 
Latin Secretary by Oliver Cromwell, his labors in this 
office bringing on the blindness from which he never re- 
covered. The years after the Restoration he spent in 
poverty and obscurity, but it is to these same years that 
the world owes the composition of one of its greatest 
poetical masterpieces. 

Milton’s literary career divides conveniently into four 
parts: the period of early minor poetry when he was still 
under the powerful influence of the Elizabethan poetical 
tradition but was beginning to awaken to the struggle 
which was later to absorb the best energies of his life; 
the period of his travels, one of solid study and of prep- 
aration for greater work to come; the period of civil 
strife, when he engaged his pen in the cause of public 
controversy; and last, the period of epic poetry and 
classic drama, when his public labors were completed and 
he could devote himself wholly to his writing. 
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While still a student at Cambridge he composed the 
stanzas On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, clearly fore- 
shadowing Paradise Lost in the direction his thoughts 
were taking. During his quiet stay at Horton he wrote 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, idyllic poems of a scholar, full 
of the fresh country scenery he had come to know. Filled 
with echoes of Renaissance love of beauty, of gayety, 
and of pensive melancholy, they hark back to Spenser 
and the gorgeous splendors of Elizabethan poetry. Ar- 
cades was written in 1633, and the more famous Comus 
the following year. This poem was undertaken at the in- 
stigation of Milton’s friend Henry Lawes who wrote the 
music, and it was played as a masque at Ludlow Castle 
in 1634. The poet has clothed the old mythological story 
with a mantle of seriousness, without losing its romantic 
charm. ‘Two brothers and a sister, astray in a forest, 
become separated; the lady is captured by Comus who 
carries her to his lair, where he is surrounded by the mon- 
strous creatures whom he holds captive by his fiendish 
enchantments. Her virtue proves sufficient protection, 
and she is finally rescued by her brothers and an Attend- 
ant Spirit. The pretty story is transformed into an 
allegory and homily on chastity, but the exquisiteness of 
the poetical elaboration saves it from dullness. In Ly- 
cidas Milton has produced the most perfect of his shorter 
poems. It is an elegy upon the death of his friend Ed- 
ward King, but the poet by adopting the classical pastoral 
convention which he had received from the hands of 
Spenser has been able to express his indignation at the 
corruption of his times, especially at the corruption of 
the English clergy. It is a blending of classical con- 
vention and English scenery with a deep personal invec- 
tive against those who had neglected their duty to the 
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people. “The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
In symbolical terms he calls upon classical and Christian 
divinities, and the spirit of the shore, to mourn for Ly- 
cidas. He concludes with a note of triumph, “For 
Lycidas is not dead.” 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of him that walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Many of Milton’s finest sonnets, composed during this 
same period, are voices in the cause of human liberty; 
for example, the one On the Late Massacre in Piedmont. 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
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Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 

A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Epitaphium Damonis, written during his two years in 
Italy, is a beautiful Latin elegy, considered by classical 
scholars as good as any of his shorter English poems. 
His Latin verse indeed is only less distinguished than that 
in his native tongue. 

At last came the Civil Wars. Milton was drawn into 
a bitter warfare with the apologists of King Charles, 
spending the middle years of his life in public controversy. 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates argued the right of a 
people to dethrone a monarch. We can but regret the 
great poet’s absorption in public affairs, his harshness in 
controversy, and the diversion of his energy at a time 
when he had completed his studies and was prepared to 
give of the fullness of his mind to his chosen field of 
poetry; and yet perhaps this regret is misplaced, for it 
may be that this very diversion of energy had its dis- 
ciplinary force upon the formation of the last poetic 
period. These controversial pamphlets reveal him a rebel 
against authority, a “surly republican,” as Dr. Johnson 
declared. Finding the censorship an impediment to free 
discussion of public questions, he launched against it a 
flaming pamphlet, Areopagitica, the most eloquent of his 
prose works. His unhappy marriage proved intolerable 
to his dominating nature, and The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce is a strangely modern plea for more 
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flexible marriage laws. The T'ractate on Education, less 
controversial, more congenial, and certainly more useful 
to a modern mind, eloquently sets forth the educational 
ideals of the humanists. 

After the Restoration, the great poet, blind, and sad- 
dened by the turn of events, gave himself up to the great 
work of his life. The sublime theme of the Fall of the 
Angels and their attempted revenge upon the newly cre- 
ated creature man had long been maturing in Milton’s 
mind, its inception occurring as early as 1641. The 
poet’s varied reading was the chief influence upon him, 
and the Bible, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Caedmon, Ariosto, 
Spenser, Vondel (a Dutch poet who wrote of the Fall of 
the Angels) contributed to the formation of his epic 
tale. Milton’s genius was indeed rather intellectual than 
spontaneous; he was steeped in classical reading, and his 
style reflects literary studies. But he is always lofty and 
often surpassingly beautiful. 

Paradise Lost is known as the epic of Puritan theology, 
though it reveals an even greater influence of romantic 
and classical literature. Where Milton becomes most 
purely theological he grows dull, as in the story told by 
the Archangel Raphael of the expulsion of the Angels 
from Heaven. And we often miss the sense of mystery we 
perceive in the background of other great poets, for in 
the Puritan poem there is lacking the sense of something 
unknown, the vast shadowy world which Puritan precision 
had driven from theology. But when the poet gets 
away from theology or the attempted justification of the 
ways of God to man, his most beautiful writing is con- 
cerned with the pastoral idyl composed about the life of 
our first parents in Paradise. It is in this entrancing 
pastoral that Milton shows the wonderful power of the 
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Renaissance, the crown of all the pastoral literature in 
the world. This “Bower of Bliss,” possessing all the 
sensuousness of the age that had just passed, at its purest 
and loveliest, is central in the framework of the poem. 
And throughout the poet sustains his splendid sonorous 
verse, somewhat intricate in texture but handled with 
marvellous skill.® 

At the suggestion of a friend, that God’s mercy needed 
to be made clear through the sacrifice of the Son, Milton 
wrote Paradise Regained, the story of Christ’s temptation 
and victory. Though it was the poet’s favorite, it is 
more artificial and narrowly theological than the other, 
lacking the exquisite human story of the love and sin of 
our first parents that makes the other poem so appealing. 

Samson Agonistes is a tragedy based on Greek models, 
depicting the solemn and severe but impressive agony of 
Samson after his hair had been shorn. The play, not 
the least of the poet’s great works, may stand as a sym- 
bol of the anger and sorrow he felt as he faced a genera- 
tion which knew him not. 

Milton is not alone the most important product of 
the Puritan consciousness, nor is he merely the master of 
a glorious instrument of expression, the inventor of a 

5 The following is a brief synopsis of the poem: 

Books I and II. Satan and his followers find themselves in the 
Lake of Fire; they arise and build Pandemonium; after deliberation 
they decide to attempt to corrupt the new-born creature Man, and 
Satan takes his flight through Chaos to the Earth. 

Books III and IV. The Council in Heaven; Satan arrives at the 


New World, interviews Uriel in the Orb of the Sun, visits Eden and 
prepares to tempt Man; Uriel warns Gabriel who frustrates the de- 
sign. 

ieee V to VIII. Raphael warns Adam and recounts the story 
of the Creation, the War in Heaven, and the Fall of the Angels. 

Books IX and X. Satan tempts Eve, who causes Adam to fall; the 
pair are sentenced, and Satan returns victorious. 

Books XI and XII. The guilty pair are driven from Paradise, 
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“orand style” unsurpassed in English verse. Though it 
is true that a full appreciation of him is the last achieve- 
ment of a scholar’s labors, and the most profitable ap- 
proach to his works is to read what he read—the Bible, the 
classical and Renaissance epics, and Spenser—yet if this 
were all, he would mean little to a modern reader. We 
need to forget his theology as we should forget Spenser’s 
allegory if we would remember his mighty achievements— 
the Lake of Fire, the Council in the newly-built Pande- 
monium, the ascent through Chaos, the idyllic life of the 
new pair in the garden of bliss, the Temptation, Fall, and 
Expulsion from Paradise. Massiveness and grandeur 
characterize the drama played between the powers of 
Heaven and Hell; awful and solemn and sublime are the 
pictures of the tremendous warfare in Heaven’s confines, 
and beautiful beyond words are the gentler portions of 
the story of two human beings who loved and sinned and 
paid the penalty for eating of the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. And always the organ 
voice of the greatest master of non-dramatic blank verse 
sustains the mighty harmonies to the very end. Para- 
dise Lost is the chief glory of the classical spirit in Eng- 
lish literature. 

A few lines from the magnificent speech of Satan to his 
fallen companions will illustrate the power of the Miltonic 
verse: 


“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost Archangel, ‘this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since he 
Who now is sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason hath equaled, force hath made supreme 
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Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy forever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal World! and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor—one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?” 


Tue REsTORATION 


(1660-1688) 


When Charles II entered London to take possession of 


the Crown that had fallen from the head of his father, 
modern England may be said to have begun. 
wars, the rise of the monarchy, the theological contro- 
yersies centering about the Reformation, and the final 
contest between King and Parliament left the national 
character much as we might recognize it to-day. The 
Commonwealth had brought the great middle-class into 
power, doing away with the courtier as the courtier had 
done away with the knight, and substituting the voice of 
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the people for the voice of the king. It is true that par- 
liamentary reform did not truly begin before the termin- 
ation of this epoch, but the Puritans had instituted a cer- 
tain real democracy, one dependent on equality of all men 
before God. The Puritan God was a jealous God; and 
only godly men, the saints of the Lord, could have govern- 
ment over others. And so, from that time forth, the 
middle class, receiving accessions from noble families and 
allowing its own members to pass into the ranks of the 
nobility, has exercised a controlling influence upon the 
life of the nation. 

So too in industry and science, in the larger aspects of 
social freedom and the exercise of law, modern ways of 
thinking date from this time. Not for another century 
did the Industrial Revolution overturn the existing 
framework of industrial society, and it was not till the 
nineteenth century had partly run its course that the 
theory of evolution revolutionized every branch of human 
thought; yet in this seventeenth century a great com- 
mercial class began its rise to power, forming a group 
of bankers and capitalists who in course of time took 
over the control of the new factory system, and in this 
same period experimental science was born. Bacon had 
given an impetus to the modern sciences, and Harvey and 
Gilbert made discoveries of the first importance, but the 
founding of the Royal Society in 1662 really marks the 
beginning of English science. The sciences of astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, medicine, physiology, mineral- 
ogy, zoology, and botany received their initial impulse 
in the activities of the men of science who undertook their 
investigations under royal patronage. The great name 
of Str Isaac Newron overtops them all. His new the- 
ory of light, his revolutionary discovery of the law of 
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gravitation, and his marvellous work in the realm of 
optics contributed te his new theory of the universe which 
he expounded in his book Principia. 

In other activities also the new age revealed a strong 
contrast both to the Elizabethan exuberance and the dy- 
ing passion of the time before the Civil Wars. The exces- 
sive intolerance of the Puritans as they attempted to force 
men to live in accordance with their narrow views created 
excess in the other direction. In theological speculation 
the new scientific temper exercised an influence toward 
skepticism and free thought. There now appeared a 
tendency to deny the authority of tradition in matters of 
faith, as the Protestants had formerly denied the author- 
ity of Rome, and to set up the supremacy of reason as 
a test of truth. William Chillingworth’s Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation and Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Liberty of Prophesying had denied the possibility of 
knowledge in all but the simplest truths of natural re- 
ligion. Burnet, South, and Tillotson were the principal 
theological writers of the time, urging a reasonable in- 
terpretation of Holy Writ as the only way to meet the 
scientific spirit that was imposing its criteria upon every 
matter of controversy. The Latitudinarians, as they 
were called, preferred reason to tradition whether of the 
Bible or of a church, based their speculations upon a 
natural religion, and urged toleration for all opinion. 
They pointed the way directly to the sentimental Deism 
of the next century; for as the bonds of authority are 
loosed, the discipline of will and character which it 
represents is also loosed, and a new conception of man’s 
relations to his fellows and his God tends to take its 
place. This matter is of great importance to our under- 
standing of the vast changes in the intellectual life of the 
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world which directed the thought of the French Revolu- 
tion and became the basis of our modern way of thinking. 
Because it is so important, we must return to it again 
in our study of the slow transition to modern thought. 

Meanwhile, two men of first-class importance in the 
history of thought formulated the political and intel- 
lectual philosophy that .was to dominate England for 
nearly a century. Txomas Hoppers (1588-1679), the 
secretary of Francis Bacon, fled to France when the 
Royalist cause failed. There he conceived his great 
work Leviathan, the Matter, Form, and Power of a 
Commonwealth, in which he endeavored to deal with gov- 
ernment not from the point of view of authority but of 
reason. Conceiving of men as being by nature equal, he 
looked upon their natural state as one of war. The so- 
called natural virtues, as love of one’s neighbor, gratitude 
for favors done, and the restraining force of religion, have 
no power over the innate selfishness of men; and noth- 
ing can preserve peaceful relations except a compact or 
Covenant between men for mutual protection against 
anarchy. So has been created “that great Leviathan 
called the Commonwealth or State, which is but an 
artificial man, though of greater stature and strength 
than the natural, for whose protection and defence it was 
introduced.” To accomplish this end, the whole body of 
the governed must have resigned all rights but that of 
self-preservation into the hands of a single ruler, who 
should exercise his power for the common weal and from 
whom there is no appeal. This is the true Divine 
Right, and monarchy is the only possible state under 
which a stable government can exist. 

Joun Locke (1632-1704) is very nearly the most in- 
fluential of modern thinkers, and his Essay on the Human 
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Understanding became the foundation of most of the 
materialistic thinking of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Briefly, for he must be noticed again, he de- 
nied the existence in the mind of innate ideas, declaring 
that knowledge is derived solely through external ex- 
perience. This sensational philosophy at once destroys 
the existence of any religious truth or the exercise of 
authority in spiritual matters, and places the burden 
upon reason and experience for proof of any _ be- 
lief we may hold. As a political thinker he accepted 
Hobbes’s Social Contract, but his implication was that 
the people, who had yielded their power into the hands 
of a ruler, might withdraw it at will. He stood, as a 
practical man, for the supremacy of legislative assemblies, 
moving directly toward the Revolution of 1688; but he 
also anticipated the revolutionary interpretation of the 
Social Contract in the hands of Rousseau and other 
revolutionary thinkers of France. Locke’s Letters on 
Toleration and Thoughts concerning Education mark 
the beginning of the breakdown of authority in religious 
and educational theory. Altogether, he is the most mod- 
ern man we have met. 

Superficially, however, the England of the later 
Stuarts was lacking in every element of seriousness and 
sobriety. The reaction from a régime that had sup- 
pressed every natural impulse to enjoyment, even the vil- 
lage revel and the innocent pleasures that had made up 
the life of “Merrie England,” was certain to be extreme. 
Curiously, however, the new license was largely confined 
to court circles, at least the Court made the national 
scandal and created the literature that represents it to 
us to-day. Religion became a by-word, soberness in 
language or dress or manners was mocked by the gay 
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bloods who plunged into excesses of drunkenness and 
vice with no thought of a check upon their inclinations. 
Duelling and raking and beating the watch were matters 
of little consequence to the young lords who swaggered 
their little time upon the stage of their world. Seduc- 
tion, intrigue, debauchery, and brutality of every sort 
became: their daily occupations. And the literature of 
the period reflected the temper of the court. 

Puritanism was inevitably didactic, and its literature 
was chiefly a prose literature. Even Milton, its foremost 
representative, and one of the great poets of the world, 
was by nature rather intellectual and moral than emo- 
tional, and his purpose was avowedly didactic—to justify 
the ways of God to man. The fact is that after the fine 
energy of the Elizabethans had spent itself in the Civil 
Wars, the rise of the middle class to power left the Eng- 
lish. spirit essentially a prose spirit. When Charles II 
returned, he brought with him from France the new 
classical theories that were creating a great literature 
across the Channel. But the neo-classic spirit was a 
prose spirit, standing for the prose virtues of order, 
balance, clearness, and restraint. Poetry, that is, the 
lyricism of the earlier time, died, and modern English 
prose was born. It is true that Epmunp Wa tier and 
Str Joun Denuam developed the rhymed couplet which 
was to dominate English verse for a hundred years, but 
their work was in the last analysis of the same order as 
the work in prose; and the same qualities of correctness, 
regularity, and balance became their ideal in verse. Had 
Waller composed more lyrics like Go, Lovely Rose and 
On a Girdle, he would be remembered for something be- 
sides his efforts to establish in popular esteem the heroic 
couplet and the newly formed poetical diction. 
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Prose took its natural course, developing into an efficient 
medium of expression. In the prose of the period Dry- 
den was the chief figure; but TitLorson, Barrow, SoutH 
in theology and religion; TempLe and Cow ey in the re- 
flective essay ; the Eart or CLarEnpon in an epic history 
of the wars of the Commonwealth; and Prpys and 
Evetyn in their private diaries proved themselves modern 
in the framework of their minds and for the most part 
clear and careful writers. 

SaMvuEL Pepys (1633-1703) wrote down in cipher a 
sort of memorandum or diary of events and reflections 
during the years 1660-1669. It was not, however, de- 
ciphered and given to the public until 1823. In this 
nine years’ record of a busy life, nothing is too small or 
mean to find a place: his daily life, his pleasures, his do- 
mestic tribulations, his books, the theatre, court scandal, 
town manners and celebrities, make up a complete picture 
of the life of the world. It is of the greatest value to the 
social historian of the time, giving him intimate pictures 
of life and manners as nothing else could. 

These two entries, taken at random, illustrate the char- 
acter of the man and the interest of his diary. 


August 19th. Up, and at the office all the morning very busy. 
Towards noon I to Westminster about some tallies at the Ex- 
chequer, and then straight home again and dined, and then to 
sing with my wife with great content, and then I to the office 
again, where busy, and then out and took coach and to the Duke 
of York’s House all alone, and there saw Sir Martin Mar-all 
again, though I saw him but two days since, and do find it the 
most comical play that ever I saw in my life. 


20th. Up, and to my chamber to set down my journal for the 

last three days, and then to the office, where busy all the morn- 

ing. At noon home to dinner, and then with my wife abroad; 
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set her down at the Exchange, and I to St. James’s. Thence 
with my Lord Bruncker to the Duke’s playhouse (telling my 
wife so at the Exchange, where I left her), and there saw Sir 
Martin Mar-all again, which I have now seen three times, and 
it hath been acted but four times, and still find it a very ingenious 
play, and full of variety. So home, and to the office, where 
my eyes would not suffer me to do anything by candle-light, and 
so called my wife and walked in the garden. She mighty press- 
ing for a new pair of cuffs, which I am against the laying out 
of money upon yet, which makes her angry. So home to supper 
and to bed. 


Pepys was a man of affairs, doing much towards es- 
tablishing the British Navy upon a firm basis of effi- 
ciency, but it is as the retailer of town gossip and the 
revealer of a peculiarly interesting personality that he 
has endeared himself to the hearts of readers. Scarcely 
anyone except Dr. Johnson through the agency of Bos- 
well is so well known to lovers of literary biography as 
the author of these daily jottings all unconsciously 
penned to make the little man about town immortal. 
Milton stands in lonely grandeur, a figure bridging 
the gap between poetry and prose. The Puritan genius 
is more perfectly represented by one other. Joun 
Bunyan (1628-1688) knew one book by heart, and in 
such a way that his spirit was penetrated with its form 
and matter. Filled with the fear of God, he was also full 
of the love of men as the children of God; and he wrote 
his simple story pointing the way of salvation to all men. 
This Bedford tinker, receiving the call to preach the mes- 
sage as he had heard it direct from the Lord, braved the 
laws of public license and paid the penalty for his act. 
For fourteen years he remained in prison, and while there 
he composed the greatest of prose allegories, even more 
than the works of Milton representative of the Puritan 
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spirit. Pilgrim’s Progress was published in 1678, the 
second part in 1684. Christian journeys from the City 
of Destruction to the City Beautiful, passing the Inter- 
preter’s House, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the 
Cave of Giant Despair, Vanity Fair, the Delectable 
Mountains, until he arrives at the River which he must 
cross before he attains his salvation. After his encounter 
with Apollyon, he comes in sight of the Cross, where his 
burden of sins falls from his shoulders. The theology 
of the book may seem to many of us old-fashioned, but 
the story remains fresh and vivid, for it is told in a 
style almost completely Biblical, and in a native English 
of marvellous simplicity and concreteness. It is full of 
live human people, though their names do mark them as 
allegorical personages, presenting a warm and colorful 
picture of social types and conditions. Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Pliable, Faithful, the various persons met by 
the wayside, and the whole noisy concourse of Vanity 
Fair are true descriptions of typical human character- 
istics. [he author’s artistic power made of this story 
of man’s redemption a fascinating tale that remains alive 
to-day for the entertainment of children as well as for 
those grown-ups who can enjoy a simple moral allegory 
sincerely portrayed. Moreover, it has much of the charm 
of romantic mythology, and for this reason, despite its 
didactic purpose, makes its perennial appeal to each 
generation. 

Earlier in his life Bunyan wrote a little book that 
explains better than almost anything else the recesses 
of the Puritan conscience. Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners is an agonized autobiography recount- 
ing a spiritual struggle terrible in its intensity. For 
wrestling and playing on the green, for ringing of church 
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bells out of sheer wantonness, he was haunted by fearful 
visions of impending disaster. The accusing face of the 
Christ looked down upon him, but to it he turned a hard- 
ened countenance. Only after the most awful tempta- 
tions to blasphemy and atheism, was he finally rescued 
to a normal condition of mind. 

Bunyan shows us the simplicity and the strength of 
Puritanism; Samurt Burier (1612-1680) reveals its 
absurdities,—rather he caricatures it for the pleasure of 
the court. The saints 


Compounded for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


Hudibras is a doggerel imitation of Don Quixote, a mock 
heroic poem in which a Presbyterian justice and his clerk, 
like the ¢crack-brained knight of La Mancha and his 
squire, go forth to suppress May games and bear-baiting. 
The poem is coarse and boisterous, but it is also often 
shrewd and clever and abounds in verbal absurdities and 
witty characterizations. Its popularity was consider- 
able; the King carried a copy in his pocket for ready 
citation, and the term Hudibrastic was added to critical 
vocabulary. A few lines will illustrate Butler’s satiric 
method: 


He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic: 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He’d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl, 
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A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees. 
He’d run in debt by: disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination. 
All this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happen’d to break off 
Y’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 
He had hard words to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 


JOHN DRYDEN 
(1631-1700) 


Literature during this period was very largely in the 
pay of great nobles, who hired the readiest pens available 
to fight their battles whether political or personal. 
There was much rough writing in those days, much scur- 
rilous abuse and unseemly quarreling. Dryden, the 
most imposing literary figure of the time, also sought a 
patron, wielding his pen in the service of the noble lords, 
and paid for his partisanship one dark night when he was 
set upon and beaten by a masked band in return for 
some sharp bit of his composing. 

Dryden is the representative man of letters of the age. 
His was a large, generous nature, strong in reasoning 
power but weak in the will to take a position and sustain 
it against attack. With respect to the rules which were 
beginning to dominate English writing, he now submitted 
and now rebelled according to whether their pressure was 
greater or less upon him. Likewise his much criticised 
change of religion was accomplished not so much from 
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selfish motives as from a persuasion of the greater prac- 
tical benefits of the Catholic faith. After the Revolution 
of 1688, however, when he lost his pensions and it was to 
his advantage again to turn his religious coat, he manfully 
refused to do so. He was not a man of profound convic- 
tions nor of great moral courage; but he did possess un- 
usual reasoning powers whenever the premises of an argu- 
ment were granted him, as well as a fine open nature that 
won him many friends. He was eminent in the drama, 
in poetry, and in prose, standing as the leader of his age 
in all these fields, though he failed to show great original- 
ity in any of them. 

He tried his hand at all the dramatic forms in which 
the writers of the time, picking up the drama where it 
had left off in 1642, were experimenting. The two parts 
of the Conquest of Granada and Aurengzebe may be se- 
lected out of a long list of heroic plays to which he put his 
name. ‘This type of play was a cross between Eliza- 
bethan tragedy and the French heroic tragedy made great 
by Corneille. But whereas the French tragedy devel- 
oped a lofty moral conflict, the English play contented 
itself chiefly with rant and fustian. Dr. Johnson’s com- 
ment on The Conquest of Granada is excellent evidence 
of the impression made by this kind of writing. “The 
two parts of The Conquest of Granada are written with 
a seeming determination to glut the public with dramatic 
wonders; to exhibit in its highest elevation a theatrical 
meteor of incredible love and impossible valor, and to leave 
no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance of poster- 
ity. All the rays of romantic heat, whether amorous or 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentration. 
He is above all laws; he is exempt from all restraints; he 
ranges the world at will, and governs wherever he ap- 
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pears. He fights without enquiring the cause, and loves 
in spite of the obligations of justice, of rejection by his 
mistress, and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the 
scenes are, for the most part delightful; they exhibit a 
kind of illustrious depravity and majestic madness; such 
as, if it is sometimes despised, is often reverenced, and in 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing.” 
Dryden’s comedies are coarse and inferior to other com- 
edies of the period. Some of them are Marriage a la 
Mode, The Spanish Friar, and Sir Martin Mar-all. In 
tragedy he succeeded better than in the other two forms, 
adapting Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra (renamed 
All for Love, or The World Well Lost) and Troilus and 
Cressida for the taste of the age. Dryden had little 
dramatic talent, but these plays contain some of his best 
lyric verse. 

In 1658, when the poet was but twenty-seven, he ad- 
dressed Stanzas to the Memory of Oliver Cromwell. It 
was not difficult, however, for the young poet to turn his 
coat, for only two years later, upon the Restoration, he 
was able to write Astraca Redux, a panegyric on the re- 
turn of Charles to his expectant country. This poem is 
no whit an advance upon the poetry of conceits and con- 
vention which was then the vogue. One other occasional 
poem of these early years of experiment is Annus Mira- 
bilis, a poetical account of the great London fire and 
plague. In personal and poetical satire, however, Dryden 
found his true bent, and in this only Byron has surpassed 
him. In 1681, Monmouth’s Rebellion was ruthlessly put 
down and the Earl of Shaftesbury was tried for treason 
but acquitted. Dryden in opposition to him produced 
the satire Absalom and Achitophel (the second part with 
Nahum Tate), a penetrating personal satire upon the 
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noble Earl and the proceedings which resulted in his ac- 
quittal. The poem takes the form of an allegory of the 
revolt against King David. It is especially notable for its 
satiric portraits: Achitophel stands for Shaftesbury; 
Zimri, Buckingham; Doeg, Elkanah Settle; and Og, 
Thomas Shadwell. The next year The Medal appeared, 
directed against Shaftesbury after he had been acquitted 
of the charge of high treason and a medal had been 
struck in his honor. This same year also he published 
Macflecknoe, a personal satire on Shadwell, perhaps the 
most destructive of its kind in the language. The victim, 
not at all a dullard and in many ways a better dramatist 
than Dryden himself, has yet been immortally damned by 
this attack: “But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 

Dryden’s religious poetry divides impartially between 
the two religions he successively embraced. In neither 
poem did he reveal profound religious emotion, but rather 
excellent argumentative powers in support of the tenets 
of the faith he held at the time. Religio Laici, published 
in 1682, defends the Anglican Church as the reasonable 
refuge of the ordinary Englishman who has neither time 
nor inclination for theological debate. But by 1687, be- 
coming convinced that the Roman was the one true 
Church, he argued as reasonably for its acceptance. The 
Hind and the Panther is a beast fable, in which a milk- 
white hind (Catholicism) is attacked by a ferocious 
panther (the Anglicans), but finally escapes to safety. 
Other beasts are the Wolf (Calvinists) and the Fox 
(Socinians). 

Dryden’s vigor and freedom of movement in other verse 
forms than the heroic couplet are revealed in his three 
fine odes: On the Death of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, and Alexander’s Feast. They can- 
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not be called lyrics in the sense in which we employ the 
term, and yet in their splendid force and vigor and their 
swinging refrains they demonstrate their author’s ability 
to write some of the most musical lines in English poetry. 
His translation of Virgil in 1697 and his Miscellanies, 
containing selections from Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Lucretius, and Theocritus, further show his mastery 
of the English couplet and mark him as an unusually 
skilled translator of classical poetry. In 1700, the year 
of his death, he published Fables, Ancient and Modern, 
including stories from Chaucer, Ovid, and Boccaccio, re- 
told in modern verse, with much energy and grace. 

Dryden’s poetical merits are a fine vigor, satiric power, 
and strength of argument in verse. His use of the 
couplet was free and broad. He is much neglected at 
the present time, but it would seem that a certain manli- 
ness and virility which his character gave to his writing 
will continue to commend his verse when the work of 
more subjective poets has faded into the dim past. His 
two odes, moreover, have retained their popularity among 
readers of poetry for their declamatory splendor. 

These lines from Macflecknoe exhibit the crushing 
power of Dryden’s personal satire: 


All human things are subject to decay, 
And, when Fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long; 
In prose and verse, was owned without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 
And blest with issue of a large increase, 
Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state; 
And, pondering which of all his sons was fit 
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To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ‘“’Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dullness from his tender years; 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretense, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams on other wits may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray; 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty, 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 


Dryden’s prose is wholly delightful. For simplicity 
and ease and charm he remains a perpetual model of 
good writing, one of the few really distinguished masters 
of English prose. The bulk of his prose is not great, 
consisting chiefly of prefaces to poems or plays in de- 
fense of his literary practice, after the manner of Corneille 
in his quarrel with the French Academy over the dramatic 
merits of the Cid. His first piece of prose was one of the 
best. The Essay of Dramatic Poesy was written in 
1664 in the first flush of his success as a playwright. 
In it he defends Shakespeare and the Elizabethans (Jon- 
son and Fletcher) against the drama of the Greeks and 
the French. He whimsically declares that in this essay he 
“sets the two lobes of his brain to arguing.” In 1672 
appeared Of Heroic Plays, a further defense of English 
practice. But in 1679 the “rules” had begun to pinch 
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him, and he wrote his Preface to Troilus and Cressida, 
in which he appears more narrowly neo-classical and 
captious toward the Elizabethans. T'wo years before, in 
1677, he had published An Apology for Heroic Poetry 
and Poetic License, containing eloquent praise of Para- 
dise Lost and scorn of the merely correct writer; but not 
again did he struggle to free himself from the rules until 
his Preface to the Fables in 1700, when he once more 
revealed a large and generous spirit, this time in praise of 
Chaucer. 

It should be noted that Dryden was one of the great 
literary dictators, with his chair at Will’s Coffee House, 
where he dogmatized to his heart’s content before his 
friends. In this custom he was the forerunner of the 
greater dictator of the next century, Dr. Johnson. 


Tue Restoration Drama 


The drama of this period but reflected the taste of 
those for whom it was written. Many of its pages reveal 
a licentiousness that mirrored the life of the court, and 
all of it expresses a cynicism and a disregard for the com- 
monest conventions that leave it without a parallel in 
English letters. Unlike the corruption of the Jacobean 
drama, this new license was not the result of exhausted 
passion but rather a more youthful and more unlicensed 
indecency. It turned tragedy to rhetoric, for when 
tragedy loses moral significance it becomes no more than 
meaningless melodrama. Comedy, at least in the hands 
of Congreve, was almost unmatched for the intellectual 
quality of its wit, but all of it lacked geniality or true 
humor; for, possessing no ideals, it really attacked the 
ordinary foundations of morality, and that in a spirit of 
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unabashed cynicism. The Restoration drama was an 
artificial form created to entertain an artificial society, 
which sought in correctness of expression and shameless 
raillery a substitute for genuine passion and sincere 
depiction of human emotion. 

The heroic play, as it developed in the hands of Dryden 
and Nathaniel Lee, harks back to the romantic Eliza- 
bethan melodrama modified by the heroic tragedy of 
Corneille. It is full of bombast and rant and thoroughly 
artificial as compared with Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 
The theme was usually a struggle between the claims of 
love and honor, and the hero, after performing prodigies 
of valor in a vain attempt to satisfy the complicated re- 
quirements of a belated code of chivalry which had grown 
up in the French court, dies by his own hand. These 
plays contain many artificial thrills, and they conform to 
the new standards of taste; but they contain little sincerity 
or truth to nature. Upon the other side of the Channel, 
the enormous French romances of many thousand pages, 
which had been ridiculed by Boileau, correspond to this 
type of play, and indeed furnished many of the subjects 
for the English workmen. 

In tragedy, Tuomas Otway (1651-1685) composed 
two plays, The Orphan and Venice Preserved, which long 
held the stage but which seem artificial enough to us now. 
Otway was considered a master of pathos by critics until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and so good a 
taster of our old literature as Lamb even then saw much in 
him to enjoy. But Lamb accepted this whole drama as a 
curious dream realm to which the prosaic reason had no 
entrance. NicHotas Rowe (1673-1718), the first ed- 
itor of Shakespeare, wrote two plays which fell into the 
early eighteenth century, The Fair Penitent and Jane 
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Shore. ‘They are domestic tragedies sentimental in their 
nature and foreshadowing the sentimental drama of the 
later eighteenth century. 

Comedy was the principal dramatic form of the period. 
Brilliant in wit and indecent in dialogue and situation, 
it debased the high comedy of Moliére, who became the 
chief model for Restoration playwrights. Two of the 
best examples of this brutal drama are The Country Wife 
and The Plain Dealer of Wirutam Wycuervey (1640— 
1715). The second of them is debased coinage of Mol- 
iére’s Le Misanthrope, dealing all too plainly with sexual 
passion, without a trace of the subtle characterization or 
the play of ideas in the original. A vulgarization of both 
Jonson’s humours and Moliére’s high comedy occurs in 
The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter by Str GrorcE 
Etruerepce (1654-1691). Sm Joun Vansrucu’s 
(1666-1726) The Relapse and The Provoked Wife have 
cast all decency to the winds, treating the fall from female 
virtue in the coarsest possible manner. 

Two gentlemen who wrote toward the end of the cen- 
tury are a little more palatable to a modern reader’s 
taste. In Witiiam Concreve (1670-1729) Restoration 
drama reaches its culmination. His plays, though slight 
in plot are extraordinarily brilliant in dialogue and subile 
in characterization. They contain all the elemenis of 
high comedy except serious purpose; and, although 
cynicism pervades them all, they are still surprisingly 
good reading. For Congreve was a wit of the first order 
and a master of clever dialogue, and his plays partake 
something of the character of a fine gentleman of the pe- 
riod. The Way of the World, published in the last year 
of the century, is the best of them, and even to-day mem- 
orable for the sparkle of its dialogue and the hard bril- 
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liance of its chief characters. Millamant and Mirabell 
are brilliantly executed comic creations, nearly as well 
known as any character outside of Shakespeare. Hardly 
less powerfully conceived are Lady Wishfort, Fainall, and 
Mrs. Marwood. Love for Love is another triumph of 
artificial comedy, in which the characterization is just as 
firm; Sir Sampson Legend, his son Valentine, Foresight 
and Frail, the two sisters whose slips from the straight 
line of rectitude are simultaneously exposed, Tattle, and 
Prue are supreme examples of the artificial social comedy 
which their author brought to perfection. And always 
there is that marvellously clever dialogue which could have 
been invented only by a genius of a peculiar kind. 

Grorce Fareunar (1678-1707) is the other comic 
dramatist whose plays have the saving grace of unflag- 
ging spirits and pleasantness of tone. The Beaux’ Strat- 
egem is the most enjoyable comedy between 1660 and 
the time of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

The plays of Sr Ricuarp STEELE (1672-1729) and 
Cottey Crpser (1671-1757), though falling into the 
eighteenth century, are a continuation of the preceding 
period, but they at the same time exhibit a change of em- 
phasis that marks them as transitional plays toward 
another way of regarding life. The Tender Husband 
and The Conscious Lovers of the first and Love’s Last 
Shift of the second represent the introduction of a new 
sentimental comedy and a domestic tragedy which be- 
came the chief dramatic types of the eighteenth century. 
These comedies and tragedies of tears involve the senti- 
mentalizing of motives in the belief that even the most 
hardened person will turn over a new leaf if brought into 
contact with suffering innocence, just as to-day the gen- 
eral run of film plays make a similar appeal, created as 
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they are for middle class audiences with middle class 
sympathies. And this early change does represent the 
growing influence of middle class audiences and their de- 
mand that virtue shall come through any ordeal trium- 
phant. We shall see more of this change of temper as 
we study the eighteenth century. 

Just as the Puritan Prynne cleared the atmosphere of 
the stench of the dying Elizabethan drama, so in 1698 
Jeremy Collier by his Short View of the Immortality and 
Profaneness of the Stage directed a blast of indignation 
against the foulness of the contemporary theatre. This 
rough explosion shares with the gentler persuasion of 
Addison and Steele the credit of doing much toward the 
reformation of manners. Collier attacked the plays of 
Dryden, among others, receiving in reply a manly confes- 
sion of fault and a promise of reformation. 

These Restoration comedies of gallantries and fashion 
have been defended by Lamb in a charming essay as 
the artificial creation of a dream world that has no rela- 
tion to our world of moral values. ‘They should there- 
fore be enjoyed as works of art untouched by ordinary 
standards; but the fact remains that the authors deliber- 
ately announced their intention of exposing vice and folly 
with the definite purpose of reforming manners. Ma- 
caulay has taken issue with Lamb in a brilliant paper en- 
titled The Comedy of the Restoration. 
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THE NEO-CLASSICAL PERIOD 
1688-1745 


ITH the accession of William of Orange to the 
throne of England, the modern period begins. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, while life crystallized 
into set molds and traditional conventions dominated 
men’s outward activities, much of importance to our pres- 
ent points of view was germinating beneath the surface. 
The one hundred and ten years before the publication 
of Lyrical Ballads in 1798 witnessed a fairly complete 
reversal of older methods of thinking and a clear, 
definite application of modern methods of meeting the 
problems of living. During the latter half of the century 
two revolutions effected a violent break with the past and 
created problems which have not yet been solved but 
which have grown more acute as time has elapsed. The 
Industrial Revolution and the French Revolution came 
at the end of a long period in which conditions had been 
undergoing a vital change in advance of the coming social 
and political transformations. The Restoration revealed 
the transition; the eighteenth century saw the germina- 
tion of new ideas; the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the explosive period of the new democracy; the 
remainder of the century became the battleground of old 
and new; and to-day the world faces the social problem 
in an acute form, and it does not yet perceive a solution 
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which has proved acceptable to any great number of men. 

As far back as the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the modern spirit began its work. The chief result 
of the great struggle between Cavalier and Roundhead 
was the working out of another stage in the cause of 
English political liberty. Pym and Hampden rebelled, 
not primarily for reasons of religion, but from unjust 
taxation; and Milton, by means of his prose pamphlets, 
which at least in substance seem strangely modern, struck 
valiant blows in the cause of liberty. 

The Restoration in 1660 spelt reaction, and it was only 
when Charles and his successor James threatened to sell 
England’s dearly bought political and religious liberties 
to Louis of France and the Pope that the people rose 
against the dreaded tyranny. The bloodless revolution 
of 1688, the flight of the Stuarts and William’s aces- 
sion to the throne mark the true beginning of par- 
liamentary government in England. Thenceforth the 
ministers were responsible, not to the Crown, but to Par- 
liament, the duly elected representatives of the people. 
This change, after Magna Carta the next step in Eng- 
land’s progress toward political democracy, was held up 
for a century by political philosophers for the imitation of 
the rest of the world, and is still the basis upon which 
most of the constitutional goverments of the present time 
are established. For the sake of strict accuracy, how- 
ever, it should be said that though Parliament ruled, it 
was very far from being a truly democratic body. The 
task of the nineteenth century has been to extend the 
franchise to larger bodies of men—that of the twentieth, 
to women. Even to-day the work is incomplete. The 
eighteenth century was governed for the greater part of 
the time by the landed aristocracy and their political 
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opponents, the rising commercial class. The country 
gentlemen, who called themselves Tories, were in many 
cases Jacobites, men loyal to the cause of the exiled 
Stuarts, and nearly always High Churchmen, who held 
out for no change in established institutions. The 
Whigs, the new bankers and men of business, who bene- 
fited by the coming Industrial Revolution, stood for 
reform, for expansion and empire, and an energetic 
handling of foreign affairs. England’s long peace until 
the French wars of the latter half of the century was 
due to the Whig rule of Sir Robert Walpole, who guided 
affairs of state much along Tory lines without the aid 
of parliamentary debate. 

The eighteenth century, which socially and politically 
commences with the Revolution of 1688, is a period of 
consolidation and dévelopment of material resources as 
well as a concentration of social life in the towns. The 
England of the early nineteenth century, in consequence 
of her prolonged peace, faced the Napoleonic power enor- 
mously wealthy and very sure of herself. It was during 
this early time that the features of John Bull began to 
form themselves into something of the likeness they have 
assumed ever since. Insularity, an honest bluntness, and 
a certain quiet refusal to be hurried were the qualities 
attached to this strong nation which was to play a dom- 
inant part in European politics down to the present time. 

Two aspects of the Augustan Age, the name given to 
the era of the first two Georges, need to be emphasized. 
One is the purely rational character of its intellectual life. 
For nearly a century reason continued to prevail over 
the emotions, the critical habit over the creative. In 
matters of religion, the supernatural, and therefore the 
element of mystery, was quite reasoned out of existence. 
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Christianity Not Mysterious was the title of one of the 
books on this question of what an unemotional age should 
do with a great historical religion. Natural religion, 
or the worship of some vague spirit that need not have 
any direct contact with human life, was the principal 
substitute for a living faith; and the Church, an establish- 
ment aiding in the preservation of order, became the 
center of conventionality and formalism. Likewise, in 
the moral realm a conventional code of manners and good 
form took the place of a living ethical standard. The 
early portion of the century shows the tightening of 
the screws upon the machine of formal life and a narrow- 
ing of all things into their particular niches in a static 
social system; the latter portion witnessed, if we may 
change our figure, a sapping of this citadel of the reason 
from every side by the forces of sentimentalism, of human- 
itarianism, and the coming romantic revolution. This 
change was one of the most important and impressive 
in modern history, and an understanding of it is of 
the utmost value to our comprehension of the periods 
that follow. 

The second point we must consider is the extremely 
social character of the period. The fifty years of peace 
and security which came to England after the accession 
of the Hanoverians, following the wars of the preceding 
reigns, allowed the people to settle down in complacent 
satisfaction with things as they were. With the religious 
question settled, parliamentary government organized, 
and the machinery of the elegant social order working 
smoothly, men were ready to accept Pope’s dictum that 
whatever is, is right. Though manners in the country 
were coarse and brutal enough, life in the towns was 
hedged about by the elegances of social convention, The 
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round of balls, routs, cards, riding in the park, and re- 
- ceptions at home made up the fashionable day. It was 

the day of the sword-knot and the snuff-box, of powder 
~. and patches, of fine lace covering low bodices, and all the 
elegances of changing fashions from year to year. It 
was too the day of the fashionable watering-place—Bath, 
Tunbridge, Brighton—of the gay throng at Vauxhall 
or Ranelagh, as they are pictured to us in letter and diary 
through the century. 

Social life thus centered about the drawing-room; but 
another institution had great influence in creating a social 
atmosphere and stimulating a new art of conversation. 
This was the coffee-house, where news and gossip might be 
exchanged and more lengthy conversations over pipes 
and tea give opportunity for interchange of views. 
There, at Button’s or Will’s, Dryden and Addison held 
forth to their “listening senate,” establishing their repu- 
tations as dictators of taste. The art of conversation 
developed, to be passed on to the prince of conversa- 
tionalists, Dr. Johnson, himself to preside over the famous 
Club at the Mitre Tavern. 

Town life demanded a literature of its own. This was 
supplied by the development of social satire, which, pene- 
trating into all the intimate foibles and vanities of the 
social life of the day, was often intensely personal and 
vindictive, and never conceived or upheld a large, gener- 
ous view of human life. The humanitarian note was 
not struck, except bitterly by Swift, for nearly a century. 

The first half of the century, the self-styled Augustan 
period of English literature, sought to revive the glories 
of the Rome of Virgil and Horace. Especially did the 
wits of the time endeavor to imitate the elegance, ur- 
banity, and good sense of the latter poet. Hatred of 
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pedantry, ridicule of dulness, and earnest attention to 
external polish, elegance, and decorum distinguished 
them. In the belief that in social manners and in letters. 
they had reached the final stage of human perfection, | 
they polished and repolished their instrument of expres- 
sion to the last degree. They were classical in the sense 
that they were the representative voices of their age, utter- 
ing with finality what many strove to say, tending in their 
writing to the exquisitely expressed commonplace— 
“What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 
This, however, cannot be said of a great original genius 
like Swift, who yet gave to the wits their device: “Vive 
la Bagatelle!” 


NeEo-CLassIciIsM 


The early eighteenth century is ordinarily called the 
classical period of English literature, though most liter- 
ary historians prefer to label it neo-classical or pseudo- 
classical, defining the movement as an imitation or a 
distortion of truly classical ideas. 

The movement, which was destined to dominate English 
letters for more than half a century, originated in the 
revival of humanistic learning in Italy and the Italian 
commentaries upon Aristotle’s Poetics. From Italy it 
spread to France, to be dominant there during the seven- 
teenth century. Malherbe, the “tyrant of words and 
syllables,” was the dictator of taste during the first half 
of the century, and Boileau filled the office during the 
reign of Louis XIV; the French Academy, founded in 
1635, undertook the task of making a dictionary of the 
language, and, among its first critical efforts, involved 
itself in the famous quarrel with Corneille over the im- 
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proprieties in the Cid. (The French seventeenth cen- 
tury was, like the English eighteenth, a time for clearing 
away the excesses of the Renaissance and for ordering the 
national culture along the lines of good sense, nature, and 
reason, according to the definitions given to these terms 
by the critics of the time.) This was the classic period 
of French literature: Moliére, Corneille, Racine, La Fon- 
taine, Boileau, Bossuet, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére comprised a group of literary men of remarkable 
brilliancy and achievement. They practised the classic 
virtues of good sense, correctness, propriety, binding the 
free imagination of a former age in the shackles of formal 
rules; and judgment, good taste, reason, a recognition of 
the authority of the rules, were the attributes expected of 
a literary critic. 

In England there had been signs of pseudo-classicism in 
the midst of the splendid romantic literature of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Sir Philip Sidney, the flower of courtesy 
and a gallant hero of romance, had shown in his Defence 
of Poetry the influence of the Italian commentators upon 
Aristotle. Humanism and the new learning were in fact 
inextricably involved in the whole tangle of Renaissance 
threads. Ben Jonson’s Timber, or Discoveries contains 
among many kinds of reflection much instruction for the 
young poet of the neo-classic type. Waller and Den- 
ham, usually called the founders of the new school of 
verse, did much to develop the heroic couplet. The most 
dreaded name in criticism before the eighteenth century 
was that of Tuomas Rymer (1628-1713), whose T'rag- 
edies of the Last Age Considered became a great power 
in contemporary criticism, so much so that even Dryden 
yielded to the authority of the name and condescended to 
reply to his opponent’s strictures. His critical dicta, so 
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was his claim, rested upon good sense, but actually he 
proved himself the narrowest and most dogmatic of 
critics; his catchwords were decorum, poetic justice, na- 
ture, and moral effect. Among other criticisms, he made 
a savage attack upon Shakespeare’s tragedies, particu- 
larly Othello, in which he discovered as its only con- 
ceivable moral that we should take care where we drop 
our handkerchiefs. 

Neo-classicism, which had come into being as a protest 
against the extravagances of the Middle Ages, developed 
in opposition to the spread of sixteenth and seventeeth 
century conceits. By the test of nature and the reason it 
would transform the wilfulness of language and intricacy 
of subject-matter of the previous age into order, lucidity, 
and moderation. Neo-classicism we have described as an 
attempt to revive the life of the Golden Age of Latin 
poetry, the reign of the Emperor Augustus. Aristotle, 
the most influential and in later ages the most distorted 
of all the philosophers of Greece, became the authority 
_ for neo-classic doctrines; but the Poetics, after it had 
passed through the criticism of the Latin poets, had the 
fortune to be elaborated and interpreted by the commen- 
tators of the Renaissance. The result was a new 
scholasticism, fathered by the great philosopher, as he 
had been father of the old. “By the authority of 
Aristotle” became a modern parallel of the pedantry of 
the Schoolmen. 

The whole movement rested upon the imitation of the 
ancients; that is to say, the ancients being nearer to 
nature than we can be, we should imitate them. Critics 
looked for the coming of a second Homer or Virgil, a 
second Ovid, and especially a second Horace. Tragedy 
must be treated in a certain fixed order according to 
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fixed rules for its composition; the epic had its story 
or “fable” to be treated also in a fixed manner. So of 
other forms of writing, each according to universally 
accepted models. Mixed forms like tragi-comedy were 
condemned as the relics of a barbarous age. The theory 
of imitation soon hardened into a set of rules which per- 
mitted an excess of classical allusion as a substitute for 
nature; the lifeless imitation of classical literary forms, 
as the pastoral, the epic, and the satire; and the reten- 
tion, contrary to the English temperament, of the three 
dramatic unities.. The criteria of judgment were nature, 
that is, human nature viewed in the narrow circle of 
town life; good sense, or the avoidance of extravagance ; 
and reason, the intellectual faculties divorced from lofti- 
ness or emotional fervor. Order, measure, propriety, 
clearness, the supreme prose qualities, became the cardi- 
nal neo-classic ones. Poetic diction, a conventionalized 
vocabulary of stock epithets and frigid circumlocutions, 
was invented to escape the charge of being “low’’; that is, 
of violating the decorum upon which the elegant society 
and the literature of the time were based. Such expres- 
sions as the “the finny tribe,” “tuneful lays,” “teeming 
grain,” “stalked the stately hind,” “He lifts the tube and 
levels with his eye” will illustrate how the poets tried to es- 
cape from reality. Almost as extreme was the abuse of 
personification; dread Solitude, horrid Desolation, chill 
Penury, each with its descriptive adjective, starred a 
page of eighteenth century verse with capitals in almost 
as much profusion as in a page of modern German prose. 
These phrases and personifications do not clothe the 
thought in order to set it off more truthfully; they rather 
stand by themselves and may be separated from the con- 
text without injury to the whole. In much the same way 
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nineteenth century poetry acquired a body of stock 
poetical phrases. The break with convention in the 
matter of poetic diction by Walt Whitman and his suc- 
cessors, which has culminated in the use of the language 
of factory and street by Carl Sandburg, will indicate how 
very far the pendulum has swung in the other direction. 

Neo-classicism, as it hardened into a system, became a 
static ideal of perfection, for as men believed they had 
found the most nearly perfect medium of expression they 
ceased to look for new things. A convention, which 
should be employed but as an aid to literary expression, 
became the end in itself, and the rules of writing obtained | 
a positive force—decorum according to the laws of good 
breeding. Poetical decency required that each character 
in a play should do and say only what his station and 
rank in life permit. ‘The law of decorum . . . forbade 
any speech or action out of character, the character in- 
tended being not individual but typical. A typical gentle- 
man, for example, fought only with men of his own rank, 
therefore it was laid down that no man in a tragedy could 
kill another, unless the laws of the duel permitted them to 
encounter. Othello is thus condemned for murdering 
Desdemona, not because his suspicions were unfounded, 
but because decorum forbade a man to kill a woman, 
since he was nct allowed to meet her on the field of honor. 
—A king must be kingly, and nothing else; an official 
must be officious, and nothing else; a maid must be 
modest, and nothing else; and so through the whole 
range of humanity; until in the perfection of decorum 
and verisimilitude, all interest evaporated, and a dead 
monotony reigned.” ? 

“Poetry will allow no provocation or injury where it 


1 W. A. Neilson: Essentials of Poetry, pp. 115, 116. 
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will allow no revenge,” is Rymer’s summary of the theory 
of decorum, and he applied this rule with disastrous re- 
sults to the tragic characters of Shakespeare. From 
this statement is derived the dogma of poetical justice, or 
the proper distribution of rewards and punishments ac- 
cording to what we should like to have happen if we were 
- the God out of the Machine with power to manipulate 
events as we wished. One question kept troubling the little 
critics: Should the end of poetry be to instruct or to 
give pleasure, or to “instruct delightfully”? Following 
the theory of imitation, it was held that poetry should 
treat of general rather’ than particular things, that it 
should not “number the streaks of the tulip or describe 
the different shades in the verdure of the forest.” A 
century and more of romantic description makes this 
dictum seem curiously unreal. 

Under neo-classic discipline, nature became human 
nature in a narrow social environment. For this reason, 
social and personal satire, the moral essay, and society 
verse were the reigning literary fashions. It was an age 
in which critical theory grew into an art and a classic 
prose came into its own as the perfect medium of literary 
expression. The prose virtues of correctness and~ele- 
gance dominated all forms of writing; and wit, which ‘in 
the days of Elizabeth meant the whole life of the intellect, 
now became identified with “a propriety of words and 
phrases.” The heroic couplet, losing much of Dryden’s 
masculine vigor for the sake of pointed epigram, was 
henceforth the chief poetical form. 

This externality of literary expression and insistence 
upon convention illustrates the way in which men are 
prone to accept an external embodiment of a great idea 
or principle, to fasten on the letter rather than compre- 
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_hend its spirit. ‘Convention as a means of convenience 
or of self-protection in social life is praiseworthy; but 
convention hardened into fixed elegances and unbreak- 
able rules of conduct destroys individual freedom, and 
breeds violent revolt. Such a revolt came at the end 
of the century, and such a revolt in many respects we 
are experiencing to-day. 

It would therefore seem to be necessary to state briefly 
but clearly the true classical principles of which these 
narrow dogmas were a perversion, that they may be com- 
pared with both neo-classicism and the romantic revolt 
which followed. According to Aristotle, nature, good 
sense, and reason were also the classical virtues, but 
these virtues proceeded from an inner necessity rather 
than from external! rules. Imitation of nature therefore 
meant only the Supreme Good (Summum Bonum) as 
worthy of imitation; or, as expressed in terms of human- 
ity, the nature that is common to us all, or the perfect 
humanity we should all strive to attain. This classical 
decorum, or ideal imitation, to be distinguished from the 
artificial elegance and fear of ‘“‘lowness”’ of the neo-classics, 
became the center of the tradition of humanism, and may 
be compared with the Christian, or religious, tradition 
of the Imitation of Christ as the great model of Christian 
conduct. Decorum was therefore the observance of these 
general laws which govern one common human nature as 
represented in varying degrees in the normal man. 
Excess in any direction, every departure from the Golden 
Mean of self-control and the law of order and proportion 
and restraint which comes as a result of our control of 
our inner desires and our outer impulses, is therefore 
to be considered eccentric, that is, away from the center 
of human character. This humanism, originally the 
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standard of our inner life, became under neo-classi¢ism a 
set of rules of writing and principles of good form, as 
has just been explained. 


QuEEN ANNE AND THE First Two GEorGES 
1702-1760 


Queen Anne, though not highly endowed as to intellect, 
was a good woman who insisted on making her court 
respectable. She succeeded in her desire, but in place of 
the scandals which disgraced the court of the Stuarts, 
political jobbery dominated her reign. The Tories, the 
conservative landowners and supporters. of the Stuarts, 
found determined opposition in the Whigs who stood be- 
hind the Revolution and parliamentary government; men 
of letters, like Prior and Addison, became ministers of 
the Crown. Though literature during the next half 
century remained aristocratic in its nature, these years 
witnessed the slow widening of the reading public and the 
rise of the middle class to a position of importance in the 
affairs of the nation. The freedom of the press was 
granted in 1695, giving opportunity for the establish- 
ment of the periodical and the beginning of the profession 
of journalism. 


THE RISE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The two friends, Addison and Steele, in the year 1709 
established a news sheet which was to appear three times 
a week at the breakfast tables of its subscribers, a portion 
of each issue to be devoted to a familiar essay upon some 
topic of interest to all. The great object of the new 
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periodical: Pha-Tailer, was the reformation of the very 
free manners; the Restoration had left as a legacy to 
society, and the creation of a refined taste—the establish- 
ment, in a word, of that respectability which the Queen 
wished to foster. By this time Puritanism was no 
longer an object of scorn to the polite world; the nation 
Was again recovering its moral balance, and men were 
now ready to listen to the gentle chiding of these self- 
appointed public censors. It is to their lasting credit 
that they performed their task with so much grace and 
tact, and that to-day we also may be amused by their 
gayety and charm. Genial humor, colloquial simplicity, 
gentle irony touching some folly or affectation of the 
town, were their characteristics. Little allegorical tales, 
ladies’ patches, duelling made ridiculous, my lady’s 
wardrobe, censures of gossip and scandal, bits of town 
character, were the materials presented with charm and 
ease and grace. “I shall endeavor to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality,’ declared 
Addison in announcing his purpose in these papers. 
Their purpose was indeed to heal the rancors of civil 
strife, to temper the asperities of the Puritan character 
and the excesses of the Cavalier, to lead gently toward 
the good order and good taste of a truly civilized social 
life. Gambling, drunkenness, indency in conversation, 
swearing and roistering met their rebuke, and for this 
purpose the authors developed the art of playful ridicule. 
At last morality and decency became the fashion, and the 
kindly humor and wise tolerance of these two friends 
who pointed out to their readers the way of good sense 
and gentle manners cannot be too highly praised. They 
played upon the surface of life, laughing amusedly at 
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the trivialities of dress and fashion, at the emptiness of 
a life given over solely to pleasure, at boorishness and 
ill-breeding. 

‘In 1711 The Tatler was succeeded by The Spectator, 
which appeared six times a week until 1714. Its pur- 
pose was a similar one: “To bring philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and coffee-houses.” 
For this also Addison and Steele furnished most of the 
papers, and Addison drew the portrait of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, one of the most charming figures in English 
fiction. Other papers explained the grounds for the new 
literary criticism: the grounds of good taste, the imagina- 
tion; an extended critique of Paradise Lost analysed the 
poem according to the accepted rules for epic poetry by 
means of a comparison with the Iliad and the 4neid. 
These critical papers were composed, according to Dr. 
Johnson, for the purpose of inspiring “an emulation of 
intellectual elegance.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON 


(1672-1719) 


Addison is one of the exemplary figures in English 
letters. An Oxford man with a fine classical training 
who had made the grand tour of Europe, he was soon 
accepted by the Whig party and granted a pension of 
three hundred pounds. New honors came to him in 1704 
when his poem The Campaign in praise of the Duke of 
Marlborough brought him political preferment. In 
1713 the classical tragedy Cato gained applause to such 
an extent that it was made almost a political issue, the 
two parties, Whigs and Tories, seeing themselves pictured 
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in the characters and events of the Roman Republic. 
It long remained the type of the classically correct drama. 
Addison became Secretary of State in 1717, and at his 
death was buried in Westminster Abbey. His character 
was serene and composed as his life, the gentle dignity 
of his nature winning him universal friendship. 

Addison’s prose style, more careful than Steele’s, was 
the chief means of raising English prose out of the rut 
of colloquialism. Johnson’s comment describes it better 
than the words of any other: “Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison.” 


SIR RICHARD STEELE 


(1671-1729) 


Very different was Addison’s friend and literary part- 
ner. A victim of his warm Irish nature, he led a life 
of extravagance and improvidence that always kept him 
in difficulties. Leaving Oxford without a degree, he en- 
tered the army but soon retired from an uncongenial 
career. In 1701 he published The Christian Hero, an 
ideal description of the true Christian, an ideal which 
he realized only faultily in his own conduct. Steele’s 
later career in Parliament and out was a stormy one, 
and the last days of his life were not happy. 

As a man of letters, Steele has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by his friend. Modesty, which led him to ac- 
knowledge his debt to his friend, and loyalty to their 
partnership, have tended to obscure his real contribution 
to the success of the undertaking. He really wrote 
nearly half of the papers in the Spectator and first 
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sketched out the character of Sir Roger. Steele’s writ- 
ing doubtless lacks Addison’s classical finish, but it pos- 
sesses a warmth and vivacity that have won it a host of 
admirers. His character, too, like Goldsmith’s is lov- 
able for its very faults. There are few more attractive 
figures in literature than Richard Steele.” 


' DANIEL DEFOE 


(1659-1731) 


In Defoe the middle class at last found its spokesman 
and its champion. He was one of the earliest to give 
himself up to the profession of authorship, and the out- 
put from his pen was very great. It is known that by 
1697 he had published an Essay on Projects, containing 
many wise suggestions for social reform; but in 1701 he 
made his first distinct impression upon the reading public 
by The True-born Englishman, a doggerel satire on Eng- 
lish pride of race. This skit must have impressed the 
mind of the Dutch king of England, for from that time | 
Defoe was employed as political pamphleteer, often as 
secret agent of the Whigs. His political writing was 
prolific and unscrupulous, for he seemed to be without 
conscience in his public service. Nevertheless, he 
achieved some important results if, as has been claimed, 
he was chiefly instrumental in cementing the union be- 
tween England and Scotland. Before this time, in 1703, 
he had already given joy to the Whigs by The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters, an elaborate satire on the High 

2 Thackeray’s Henry Esmond presents a marvellous picture of the 
times of Queen Anne, and he has done full justice to these two at- 
tractive men. Both the novel and the volume of biographical studies, 


English Humorists, have preserved the very form and pressure of the 
time. 
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Church, following the clever device later adopted by 
Swift of ironically identifying himself with the object of 
the satire and writing from that point of view. It is 
in appearance a virulent attack upon all dissenters, ad- 
vocating the extremest measures against them. The dis- 
covery of the hoax led to his exhibition in the pillory 
and a year in Newgate prison. So he pursued his jour- 
nalistic career, developing his special talent for deceptive 
realism which he was to employ with remarkable effect 
in the prose fiction of his later life. 

After his release from prison in 1704 he started the 
Review, a periodical containing the famous Scandal Club, 
an invention of the author’s own and the beginning of the 
fictitious stories he was to tell. The first of these, a 
slight thing but perfect of its kind, was The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal, appearing in 1706. By circumstantial 
details he proves beyond cavil that the spirit of Mrs. Veal 
did appear on a certain day because of the evidence of 
a scoured silk dress. In 1719 came Robinson Crusoe, the 
immortal tale of a castaway on a desert island. Defoe 
‘neglected every chance for romantic narrative, and yet 
the book gains from the start the closest interest of the 
reader. The second part, recounting Crusoe’s travels in 
India and China, is of no importance; the first part, how- 
ever, has its ever fresh appeal to boys for its depiction 
of the practical, unemotional Englishman in conflict with 
the bare facts of existence. It is not the shipwrecked 
mariner relapsing to primitive life we meet, but the moral 
middle-class Englishman, repentant of his youthful fol- 
lies and taking counsel of the Bible in his hours of de- 
pression, who overcomes all obstacles and creates for him- 
self in the wilderness a little bit of the England that he 
knew. The stripping of the wreck and the building of 
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the stockade, the companionship of the parrot and the 
dog, the footprint in the sand and the coming of Friday, 
the fight with the cannibals, and the rescue after twenty 
years of solitude have all the elements of thrilling ro- 
mance, but by the pen of the matter-of-fact Defoe they 
are related with photographic realism. The illusion is 
maintained throughout the story by means of infinite 
details of actual occurrence recounted with the utmost 
_ verisimilitude. What Stevenson or Conrad would have 
accomplished with the theme may be taken as the meas- 
ure of the difference between eighteenth century realism 
and the romantic atmosphere we have become accustomed 
to in similar tales. Defoe’s other works of fiction—Cap- 
tain Singleton, Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, and Roxana 
—are realistic stories done with the same circumstantial 
realism. They are accurate surveys of lower class Lon- 
don and the activities of the underworld. Their author 
even carries us into adventures beyond the sea. Perhaps 
the two most remarkable examples of Defoe’s work in the 
field of realism are Memoirs of a Cavalier (purporting to 
be the diary of a fighter in the Cromwellian wars and often 
quoted as authentic history) and the fictitious Journal of 
the Plague Year, an account, in the most circumstantial 
detail, of the horrors of the great fire and plague in Lon- 
don. 

Defoe’s narratives stand about halfway between the 
formless romance of the days of Elizabeth and the Eng- 
lish novel of Richardson and Fielding. His fictions 
lack characterization and plot, but they retain in an 
extraordinary fashion the third requisite for a novel, the 
setting and single situation. Character to an unusual 
degree, and setting to a somewhat less degree, developed 
in the creation of Sir Roger de Coverley; Defoe added 
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attention to the accumulation of details. It remained 
for the great novelists in the middle of the century, by 
adding the element of plot, to complete the most important 
form in modern literature. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


(1667-1745) 


Swift’s life is one of the saddest in the history of lit- 
erature. Born in Ireland, a fact which he always con- 
sidered a disgrace, he went to England when a young 
man to enter upon a life of dependence which galled his 
pride; and then for four years he was one of the most 
sought-after men in the country, wielding a power 
through his pen that made him honored and feared by the 
two great parties. Upon the death of Queen Anne and 
the fall of the Tory ministry, Swift lost his power and, 
failing to obtain the bishopric he sought, had to accept 
the Deanship of St. Patrick’s in Dublin. There he re- 
mained, except for an occasional visit to England, a mis- 
erable outcast from the society he loved, until his death 
in 1745. The last years of his life he spent in a dark- 
ening horror, until he finally went mad. “I shall die like 
that tree,” he once declared pointing to a tree the top 
of which was withered. 

A mystery shrouds his affections. Though he was pas- 
sionately loved by women, he maintained a curiously 
harsh attitude toward the other sex that remains one of 
the riddles of his personality. Esther Johnson, the 
Stella of the familiar journal of his days of power in 
London, exerted a gentle influence over him, and to her 
he clung in his loneliness and isolation. It is not known 
that they ever married, but she alone made his life in 
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Ireland tolerable, and after her death in 1728 the ter- 
rible years came swiftly upon him. His bitterness of 
spirit speaks from the epitaph he requested to have placed 
over his tomb: “Ubi saeva indignatio cor ulterius 
lacerare nequit.” 

Swift’s savage misanthropy was due in a measure to 
glaring defects of character, to an inflexibility of temper 
and a pride that prevented him from making a reason- 
able compromise with life; but it was due even more to 
a too clear perception of the littleness and the baseness 
of the world. Endowed by nature with a penetrating in- 
tellect that recognized the unlovely side of things un- 
softened by their appearance through any veil of 
romance or spiritual revelation, he became a scornful pes- 
simist ; for he saw life as unrelieved tragedy. He belongs 
to the humanistic tradition which based itself upon a 
severe discipline of character and a square facing of the 
truth, but his excessive sensitiveness of temperament and 
inordinate personal pride left him a prey to bitterness 
of spirit. Simce he found the most vital philosophy of 
the day to be a complacent optimism which ignored the 
realities of a sordid present, neither the greed, ambition, 
and meanness of the London that he knew nor the brutal 
agony of the poor in Ireland offered any grounds for a 
faith in human goodness. 

Swift therefore became the greatest of prose satirists. 
As early as 1698 he had written T'he Battle of the Books, 
an echo of the famous quarrel between the Ancients and 
the Moderns. It purports to be a “full and true ac- 
count of the battle fought last Friday between the ancient 
and the modern books in St. James’s library.” A new 
Trojan war breaks out; the battle becomes Homeric; 
and there are sanguinary conflicts in various parts of the 
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field. The little book ends by a pretended hiatus in the 
manuscript, leaving the victory uncertain. In this way 
Swift has ridiculed the ponderous pedantry exhibited 
by both sides in an absurd controversy of whether the 
ancients or the moderns had done more for human prog- 
ress. An inner allegory makes the bee and the spider 
representatives of the classical and the modern spirit, 
the outer darkness of ignorance and conceit giving way 
before the benign spirit of sweetness and light. 

Tale of a Tub, written the same year and pub- 
lished with the other in 1704, is a more extended satire, 
this time on the abuses of the Christian religion. It is 
thrown into the form of an allegory, but its meaning was 
plain enough to the public. Three brothers, Peter (the 
Church of Rome), Martin (the Church of England), and 
Jack (the Dissenters) receive coats as an inheritance; 
each adds absurd adornments of his own until the coats 
are quite transformed. ‘These symbolize the dogmas and 
external ritual that have grown up in the Christian 
churches tending to obscure the practice of true Chris- 
tian piety. The bitterness and hatred engendered by 
the fraternal quarrels and the bigotry of reforming zeal 
are described with masterly art. First, Martin quarrels 
with his brother Peter over some unessential uses of the 
coat and leaves home, only to be met with the same sort 
of complaint from brother John, who in turn breaks up 
their partnership; these bitter quarrels represent the 
schisms and sects within the church that have perverted 
the whole spirit of the Christian religion. The book 
makes an extraordinary intellectual feast, and the author 
never surpassed the quality of the satire. The digres- 
sions concerning critics, concerning the pedantry of 
learning, concerning the deism that was becoming fash- 
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jonable, attack the solemn philosophies of which Swift 
was an avowed enemy. 

The Bickerstaff pamphlets—Predictions of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Account of Partridge’s Death, and A Vindi- 
dication of Isaac Bickerstaff—published in 1708-9, fur- 
ther illustrate Swift’s mastery of the weapon of irony. 
In the first of these he prophesied the death of Partridge, 
a rascally almanac maker, and in the following papers, in 
spite of denials by the victim, proved circumstantially, 
even to the hour and place, that it had occurred. In 
1708, also, he wrote Argument against Abolishing Chris- 
tianity, a superb piece on irreligion and a masterpiece 
of irony. This and his reckless Tale of a Tub are said 
to have cost him a bishopric. 

Swift wrote much political literature during his years 
of power in London. The Conduct of the Allies, written 
in opposition to the Whig supporters of the war with 
France, is the best example of this type of writing, and 
a fine piece of controversial prose. As editor of The Ea- 
aminer he exerted a powerful influence in the Tory party. 
During this period too he kept his Journal to Stella, 
intimate jottings in a curious “little language,” sent to 
Esther Johnson in Ireland. These letters reveal a side 
of the great satirist’s character which most of those who 
met him in the anterooms of the great could not be aware 
of, a tenderness and a fancy which his savage misan- 
thropy concealed but could not destroy. 

Swift’s later work was done during the long exile in 
Dublin. The Letters of M. B. Drapier came as the re- 
sult of his passionate indignation at the wrongs inflicted 
upon the Irish, for Swift was the first of the friends of 
Ireland who have defended the cause of the native popu- 
lation against the oppression of the absentee landlord. 
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The greatest work of his life was written in these years. 
Gulliver’s Travels is a series of stories of marvellous ad- 
ventures among the little and big people, as a boy’s book 
quite unrivalled but equally striking as a terrible in- 
dictment of the human race. Gulliver is first ship- 
wrecked upon the island of Lilliput, whose inhabitants 
are but six inches high, with passions as small and trivial 
as their stature. Here the great satirist has a clear field 
for exhibiting the pettiness and the vanities of the human 
nature he had learned to know during his political career 
in London. Tight-rope walking as a necessity in the 
life of a statesman, a dispute over eggshells involving the 
country in civil war, are commentaries on the stupidity 
and the selfishness of the human race. In Brobdingnag, 
the next country the intrepid voyager visited, giants sixty 
feet high try to comprehend the arts and motives of the 
petty race of men. Laputa is the land of curious in- 
ventions where the pedantries of men have full scope. In 
the fourth journey, to the land of the Houyhnhnms, how- 
ever, the satirist can go no further in his expression of 
hatred and contempt for his fellows. ‘The Yahoos, men 
relapsed to the state of bestial impotence, serve their 
equine masters, who are the only creatures worthy of 
respect. Here, far from “that hated and detested crea- 
ture called man,” Gulliver is content to take up his abode. 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag represent the human hive 
viewed at either end of the telescope, and Laputa the 
strange and pedantic stupidities of which men are capa- 
ble; in the country of the gentle horses the satire rises to 
its most terrible heights. 

Two more papers, among the most mordant pieces of 
sustained irony ever penned, were written at this period 
and should not be forgotten. One of them, 4 Modest 
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Proposal for preventing the Children of Poor People of 
Ireland from being a Burden, makes the cold-blooded 
proposal that they should be fattened for the table and 
proves by statistics how much better off Ireland would 
be if this were the case. The other, probably the last 
bit of writing composed by the great Dean before he 
passed under the cloud of his declining years, shows as 
keen an exertion of his powers as ever. Polite Conversa- 
tion gives careful directions how to gain proficiency in 
the art of conversing with the great, and then proceeds 
to give in all its inconsequential vapidity the dialogue 
between members of the polite world through the length 
of a single day. It was not a pleasant or an inspiring 
world that the great satirist saw. 
This from Gulliver will reveal Swift’s satiric powers: 


The first professor I saw was in a very large room, with forty 
pupils about him. After salutation, observing me to look 
earnestly upon a frame which took up the greatest part of both 
the length and breadth of the room, he said perhaps I might 
wonder to see him employed in a project for improving specula- 
tive knowledge by practical and mechanical operations; but the 
world would soon be sensible of its usefulness, and he flattered 
himself that a more noble, exalted thought never sprang in any 
other man’s head. Every one knew how laborious the usual 
method is of attaining to arts and sciences; whereas, by his 
contrivance, the most ignorant person, at a reasonable charge, 
and with a little bodily labor, may write books in philosophy, 
poetry, politics, law, mathematics, and theology, without the 
least assistance from genius or study. He then led me to the 
frame, about the sides whereof all his pupils stood in ranks. 
It was twenty feet square, placed in the middle of the room. 
The superficies was composed of several pieces of wood, about 
the bigness of a die, but some larger than others. They were 
all linked together by slender wires. These bits of wood were 
covered on every square with paper pasted on them; and on these 
papers were written all the words of their language, in their 
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several moods, tenses, and declensions, but without any order. 
The professor then desired me to observe, for he was going to 
set his engine at work. .The pupils, at his command, took each 
of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there were forty fixed 
round the edges of the frame; and, giving them a sudden turn, 
the whole disposition of the words was entirely changed. He 
then commanded six-and-thirty of the lads to read the several 
lines softly, as they appeared on the frame; and, where they 
found three or four words together that might make a part of 
a sentence, they dictated to the four remaining boys, who were 
scribes. This work was repeated three or four times, and at 
every turn the engine was so contrived that the words shifted 
into new places, as the square bits of wood moved upside down. 

Six hours a day the young students were employed in this 
labor, and the professor showed me several volumes in large 
folio, already collected, of broken sentences which he intended 
to piece together, and, out of those rich materials, to give the 
world a complete body of all arts and sciences; which, however. 
might be stijl improved, and much expedited, if the public would 
raise a fund for making and employing five hundred such frames 
in Lagado, and oblige the managers to contribute in common 
their several collections. 

He assured me that this invention had employed all his 
thoughts from his youth; that he had emptied the whole vocab- 
ulary into his frame, and made the strictest computation of the 
general proportion there is in books between the numbers of 
particles, nouns, and verbs, and other parts of speech. 


ALEXANDER POPE 
(1688-1744) 


Neo-classicism reaches its culmination in Pope. He 
expressed most completely its perfection of style, its 
smoothness of numbers, its wit, its moral reflection, and 
indeed its commonplaceness of thought. In place of pas- 
sion there is epigram, and in place of lyric overflow of 
emotion we find in him careful finish and pointed phrases. 
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As a thinker, too, Pope best represents an epoch which 
had narrowed down the thought of the ages to a few 
brilliantly phrased paradoxes or moral reflections easily 
accepted and as easily ignored in practice. 

Pope was born of Roman Catholic parents, a fact that 
prevented him from participating in public life; and a 
deformity that made his life “one long disease” confined 
him at home and gave him time for his work as a poet. 
After the success of his translations from Homer he 
bought a villa on the banks of the Thames at 'Twicken- 
ham, where he amused himself in developing a little under- 
ground grotto according to the false taste of the day. 
The sharp criticism of his Homer and of the edition of 
Shakespeare which appeared over his name in 1725 
aroused his hostility against a host of men, many of them 
insignificant denizens of “Grub Street”; and he spent 
much time in a vindictive warfare upon them, editing 
at one time the Grub Street Journal, a series of mali- 
cious personal attacks. Pope’s character was not an 
amiable one, though his physical maladies were doubt- 
less responsible for much of his irritability. But insin- 
cerity, excessive vanity, and untruthfulness may be 
named among his traits; while loyalty in friendship and 
an iron will in applying himself to his art are to his 
credit. 

His poetry, not poetry at all according to the stand- 
ards a century of criticism and practice has created, but 
certainly verse of some kind of high merit, is the most 
finished product of the classical school. In Pope’s hands 
the heroic couplet lost some of Dryden’s strength and 
vigor, but gained exceedingly in brilliancy and finish; 
instead of its former freedom of movement, a perfect bal- 
ance between the two lines was maintained; that is, a 
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thought introduced into the first line was capped or com- 
pleted in the second. 


On her white breast a sparkling cross she bore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels: adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 


The critic Walsh had suggested to Pope that though 
there had been great English poets, not one of them had 
been correct. So he retired to his classic temples in 
the “artful wilderness,” and to his grotto to develop the 
art of classic epigram and personal satire to the highest 
possible point of perfection. His Pastorals were pub- 
lished as early as 1709, proving that he “lisped in num- 
bers” at an early age. They are stiff and conventional, 
at their best being but tag-ends of classical allusion tied 
to lifeless imitation. Similarly Windsor Forest, though 
praised for certain lines descriptive of natural scenery, 
is for the most part cold and lifeless. Indeed, Pope 
lacked an accurate insight into the human heart, though 
Eloisa to Abelard and Elegy to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady are two poems which almost disprove the 
assertion just made. Thrown into the lyric measures of 
the romantic revival, they would challenge respect for 
their genuine feeling. But Pope’s genius lay in other 
directions. 

Two brilliant poems, The Essay on Criticism and The 
Rape of the Lock, established the poet’s reputation not 
only at home but throughout the countries of western 
Europe. The first may be called the textbook of the neo- 
classic creed, giving expression in a series of brilliantly 
phrased commonplaces to the rules that lay behind the 
poetry of the age. Memorable couplets like the follow- 
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ing have passed into the body of familiar quotations that 
everybody knows and quotes without thought of their 
source: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Those rules of old, discovered, not devised, 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodized. 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem, 
To copy nature is to copy them. 


The last two couplets epitomise the whole neo-classic ef- 
fort. Such phrases as, “Homer and nature were the 
same,” ‘Know each ancient’s character,” “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” “Wit and judgment ever 
are at strife,” are suggestive of the neo-classical creed, 
more fully expounded in the following passage: 


First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same: 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. 
Art from that fund each just supply provides, 
Works without show, and without pomp presides: 
In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spirit feeds, with vigour fills the whole. 
Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains; 
Itself unseen, but in th’ effects remains. 
Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more, to turn it to its use; 
For wit and judgment often are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 
*Tis more to guide than spur the Muse’s steed; 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed; 
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The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true metal when you check his course. 
Those rules of old discovered, not devised, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodized; 

Nature, like Liberty, is but restrained 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 


There we are—the truisms which no one will dispute, 
the clearness of expression, the common thought of cur- 
rent criticism, the condensed, exquisitely balanced phrases 
that cling to the memory of generations which may think 
very differently from the author—the creed and the man- 
ner of a time when elegance and correctness were the 
ultimate aim of poetry. 

The Rape of the Lock in another manner is a perfect 
product of the age. The poet took the occasion of a 
quarrel between two families to satirize the elegances and 
trivialities of fashionable life, the paint and powder and 
patches, high-heeled shoes, and the petty vanities and 
amusements of the beaux and the belles who pursued their 
little warfare as seriously as the battalions upon the 
windy plains of Troy. In mock-heroic strains the con- 
tending parties are described, Belinda in her downy bed 
dreaming of an awful catastrophe about to descend upon 
her, the council of the tiny Sylphs who guard her from 
every harm, her dressing table with its wonderful assort- 
ment of cosmetic powers, and her care to array herself for 
her daily battle with the other sex; then the Baron with 
his sacrifice and prayer to the goddess of Love, his strate- 
gems to sever the cherished lock from the fair one’s head. 
At last he succeeds in his nefarious design, clips the lock 
from Belinda’s head, and then follows an Homeric battle 
for the severed treasure, beaux and belles taking sides 
and meeting their fate in mock-heroic fashion. The 
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Sylphs, guardians of Belinda’s person, cannot prevent 
the catastrophe when they discover that she has an earthly 
lover. The little world of fashion and frivolity has 
found its epic master, who employs his couplet to create 
as perfect a symbol of a certain kind of civilization as an 
exquisite Louis XIV jewelled clock or a garden trimmed 
according to the most exacting rules. 


The Peer now spreads the glitt’ring Forfex wide, 
T’enclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed: 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again), 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 

From the fair head, for ever and for ever! 

Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last; 
Or when rich China vessels fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie! 
Let wreathes of triumph now my temples twine 
(The victor cried) the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 
As long as Atalantis shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When num’rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treat, or assignations give, 
So long my honor, name, and praise shall live! 
What Time would spare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 
Steel could the labor of the Gods destroy, 
And strike to dust th’ imperial towers of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
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What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should feel 
The conqu’ring force of unresisted Steel! 


Pope’s translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
made without a ready knowledge of Greek and without 
much sense for the nature of Greek life or thought. The 
result is a remarkable poem transliterated into terms of 
eighteenth century life. “A very pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer,” said Bentley the 
great classical scholar. But these are nevertheless the 
most representative and ambitious poems of the age in 
which is displayed the whole treasury of neo-classical 
phrases to its best advantage; and though we have per- 
haps ceased to read them as even tolerable versions of the 
great epics, they are worth attention as bearing the very 
impress of the ideals and achievements of their time. The 
edition of Shakespeare proved to be an unscholarly work 
and met the attacks of an army of critics. Of these the 
chief was Theobald, who was himself preparing an edition 
of the poet. Pope in his rage made him the hero of The 
Dunciad. 

This bitter mock-heroic appeared at intervals between 
1728 and 1743, Colley Cibber displacing Theobald as 
hero in the last printing. The poet here takes his revenge 
upon the pamphleteers, and there are consequently many 
dreary exhibitions of personal spite, making much of the 
poem practically unreadable. But it is a marvellous 
display of satire and of mastery over the couplet. The 
poem has an elaborate structure and a most vigorous con- 
clusion. Pope had strong feelings, but they were de- 
based by his personal animosities. The Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot is filled with portraits of men he did not like. 
It is the most satisfactory of Pope’s satirical poems and 
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still proves remarkably interesting reading. It is at 
once an apology for the author’s own life and a fresh at- 
tack upon his foes. The powerfully drawn portrait of 
Addison as Atticus is its most memorable passage: 


Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if ATTICUS were he? 


The justice of this subtle criticism need not concern us, 
though there may have been enough of this kind of defect 
in Addison’s character to point the sting of the satire. 
Pope believed he was a true imitator of Horace, but he 
lacked the Horatian gentleness and toleration, and his 
passions were too venomous to justify comparison with 
the Roman poet. 

As the critical dogmas of the neo-classical creed found 
their official spokesman in the chief poet of the time, so 
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did the moral philosophy gain his aid in giving it popular 
expression. During the days of Queen Anne, party 
affiliations had determined friendships, Addison aligning 
himself with the Whigs while Pope found his intimates 
among the Tories. Swift, Gay, Prior, Arbuthnot 
formed a brilliant group who claimed Pope as their chief 
among the poets. The great nobleman Bolingbroke, who 
played for the highest stakes in the realm and lost when 
the Queen died leaving power in the hands of the Whigs, 
was a man of brilliant parts who posed as a great political 
and moral philosopher. After his fall from power, he 
formed an intimacy with Pope, and under his influence 
the poet turned the fashionable philosophy of deism into 
a series of brilliantly phrased couplets. The Essay on 
Man appeared in 1733 after its author had reached the 
climax of his poetical career. Surely the comment of 
Dr. Johnson, a moralist and a great admirer of Pope, 
is none too severe. “The Hssay,” he says, “affords 
an egregious instance of the predominance of genius, the 
dazzling splendor of imagery, and the seductive powers 
of eloquence. Never were penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. The 
reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; and 
when he meets it in its new array no longer knows the 
talk of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense and the doctrine of the 
Essay, disrobed of its ornament, is left to the powers of 
its naked excellence, what shall we discover? That we 
are, in comparison with our Creator, very weak and 
ignorant; that we do not uphold the chain of excellence ; 
and that we could not make another with more skill than 
we are made. We may learn yet more; that the arts of 
human life were copied from the instructive operations 
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of other animals; that if the world be made for man, it 
may be said that man was made for geese. To these 
profound principles of natural knowledge are added some 
moral instructions equally new; that self-interest well 
understood will produce social concord; that men are 
mutual gainers by mutual benefits; that evil is sometimes 
balanced by good; that human advantages are unstable 
and fallacious, of uncertain duration and doubtful effect ; 
that our true honor is not to have a great part but to act 
it well; that virtue only is our own; and that happiness is 
always in our power.” Let us test Pope’s capacity for 
moral reflection : 


Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit.—In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 


In this review of Pope’s work the great classical master 
has perhaps been criticised with undue harshness, with 
emphasis upon his meanness and his unsound thinking. 
And yet anyone not hopelessly romantic ought to find 
much pleasure in reading him. May it then be remarked 
that except when attempting to be the official spokesman 
of the deistic philosophy, Pope often expressed shrewd 
and always exquisitely phrased comments on life, that 
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his judgments of men were usually sound if occasionally 
tinged with bitterness, and that his clear, reasonable, 
eighteenth century mind maintained a balance and a 
sanity not usually associated with a poet? One cannot 
help feeling that his worldly wisdom might to-day be a 
real antidote to much loose thinking we have become 
used to. 


MINOR POETS OF THE AGE OF POPE 


Minor poems of a given period often reveal better than 
anything else just what that age is thinking and its 
peculiar manner of speech. This is true especially of 
the Augustan Age; for imitation of forms that had been 
accepted by the critics and poetasters of the time— 
Rymer, Dennis, and Gildon among the critics, Blackmore 
and Ambrose Phillips among the poets—was practically 
forced upon those who gained fame as poets. Conven- 
tional themes worked threadbare and a lack of any dis- 
coverable individuality marked most of the versifiers of 
that time. Odes to memory, on the spleen, to the imag- 
ination, imitations of Milton and Spenser, poems in 
couplets imitative of classical mythology and working the 
commonplaces of allusion until all hope of originality had 
long departed—nymphs and goddesses scattered freely 
about, and frigid apostrophes to nearly everything in 
nature, all correctly said according to the accepted rules 
for versification, make up the large body of minor poetry. 
Stock mythology and dead didactic themes, a certain 
amount of social satire, and pretentious epics upon classi- 
cal models were the chief materials for experimentation. 
It is instructive to compare this imitative art with that 
lyric overflow during the early years of the reign of 
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Elizabeth; just as imitative of long worked themes but 
with the wonderful addition of a divine gift of song. 
The eighteenth century, no longer “conceited,” was on the 
contrary hopelessly correct and utterly without the light 
of inspiration. 

So much should be said of the general run of the verse. 
Such is not the case, however, with a small group of wits, 
friends of Pope and Swift and members of the little 
coterie of literary men in the capital. Gay, Prior, and 
Parnell may be considered together as workers in the 
divine art in a somewhat similar way. Joun Gay 
(1685-1732) was a fellow of infinite jest, a man in- 
curably indolent but a sprightly companion and a good 
friend. He died too lazy even to make a will. He could 
turn his hand to nearly anything that might be suggested 
to him, but he was quite incapable of original thought. 
So his verse is chiefly society verse pleasantly turned 
though of superficial quality. T'rivia, or the Art of 
Walking the Streets of London, is a piece of descriptive 
writing and is an unusually vivid record of the physical 
appearance and daily life of the metropolis. The Shep- 
herd’s Week is a parody of the much abused Spenserian 
pastoral, a bit of Augustan wit that may be read with 
real interest and enjoyment. Gay’s rustics, artificial and 
speaking a language never heard upon this planet, are 
delightful creations. He is best known to-day, however, 
for the gay librettos, The Beggar’s Opera and its sequel 
Polly. These are lively and satiric depictions of the 
rogue, his loves and his gains, which crowded the theatre 
for a long period. Macheath and Polly are still cele- 
brated, and have the fortune of an occasional revival. 
A number of lyrics, like “Black-Eyed Susan” and 
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“°Twas when the seas were roaring,” possess excellent 
spirit. 

Alma and Solomon of Marruew Prior (1664-1721) 
are to-day quite forgotten, but his collection of bright 
and witty trifles, principally his odes addressed to Chloe, 
have kept his name fresh in the minds of lovers of 
vers de société. His epigrams and his verses to children 
are of excellent quality. Here is one of his light-hearted 
lyrics: 


Dear Chloe, how blubbered is that pretty face! 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all uncurled: 
Prythee quit this caprice; and (as old Falstaff says) 
Let us e’en talk a little like folks of this world. 


So when I am wearied with wandering all day; 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come: 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way: 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war; 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 

As he was a poet sublimer than me. 


James Tomson (1700-1748), the next poet in im- 
portance to Pope, was a Scotchman who came to London 
to make his fame as poet. The four books of The 
Seasons were published 1726-30. The four seasons are 
treated with some freedom and some real appreciation 
of natural scenery, though there is also much stiffness 
and conventional phrasing. The blank verse in which the 
poem is composed is hardly excelled between the time of 
Milton and the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
exerted a remarkable influence and was widely imitated 
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both in England and upon the Continent. Love of na- 
ture is never quite dead, even in the most artificial 
society. The Seasons is reminiscent of Virgil and neo- 
classic phrasing, and deals rather in elaborate description 
of broad prospects and sweeping views than the loving 
interpretation to which a century of nature worship has 
accustomed us. The poem is historically important as 
the first example of the Miltonic revival which anticipated 
the coming romanticism. Another poem by Thomson, 
The Castle of Indolence, has successfully imitated the 
stanza of Spenser and is worth reading for its own sake, 
as it catches much of the master’s melody and sensuous 
charm. 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky: 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast; 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh; 

But whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from his delicious nest. 


Other poets endeavored to imitate the blank verse of 
Milton or the stanzas of Spenser. Thus Mark Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination, in Miltonic blank verse, 
is full of tedious moralizing. Another poem which had 
enormous popularity in England and upon the Continent 
was Epwarp Youne’s Night Thoughts, a poetical at- 
tempt to give the orthodox answer to Pope’s Essay on 
Man. It seems heavily didactic to the taste of our gen- 
eration. Witt1am SHEnstones’s The Schoolmistress 
burlesques the style and stanza of Spenser, but it pos- 
sesses, nevertheless, some merit of simple realism. 
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Other poems, Miltonic imitations or otherwise, created 
what has been called the “graveyard school” of poetry. 
The authors of these poems sought in melancholy con- 
templation of death and the grave consolation for their 
perturbed spirits. Roserr Buair’s The Grave is the 
most notable example of the sentimental school. With 
this poet Thomas Gray had strong affinities. 

A few lines from Night Thoughts will reveal to what 
platitudes the lesser poets of the century could descend: 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such, 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes! 
From different natures marvellously mixed, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed! 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 

An heir of glory! A frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 

A worm! A God! I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost. 


And a few others from The Grave show the sentimental 
affectation of gloom and horror that distinguished the 
“Graveyard” group: 


See yonder hallowed fane;—the pious work 

Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot, 

And buried midst the wreck of things which were; 

There lie interred the more illustrious dead. 

The wind is up: hark! how it howls! Methinks 

Till now I never heard a sound so dreary: 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird, 

Rooked in the spire, screams loud: the gloomy aisles, 
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Black-plastered, and hung round with shreds of ‘scutcheons 
And tattered coats of arms, send back the sound 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

The mansions of the dead.—Roused from their slumbers, 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise, 

Grin horrible, and obstinately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hushed as the foot of night. 

Again the screech-ow] shrieks; ungracious sound! 

I'll hear no more; it makes one’s blood run chill. 


LETTER WRITERS OF THE CENTURY 


As the eighteenth century was preéminently the age 
of a highly developed social life, the familiar letter in- 
evitably received a good deal of attention. The letter 
requires a peculiar talent if it is to be written success- 
fully; an ability to forego the requirements of formal 
art for the sake of an immediate expression of the 
writer’s personality. Spontaneity, sympathy, and sug- 
gestiveness are the marks of an interesting letter which 
has been written with but one reader, the recipient, in 
view. The eighteenth century, with all its insistence 
upon the rules of art, was yet eminently successful in this 
really most genial of arts. With the establishment of the 
newspaper as a disseminator of news, the letter was freed 
for this familiar, personal contact of mind with mind 
that the age especially loved. 

The letters of Steele, Pope, Swift, and Gay are of 
unusual interest as the familiar utterances of the more 
famous wits, but there are three who chiefly live by their 
skill in epistolary writing. The first of them is Horace 
Watporr, nephew of the Prime Minister. This court 
fop and man of fashion was, in his way, a prince of 
letter writers, and his cynical and witty remarks on the 
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gossip of the court are as entertaining to-day as they 
were to his contemporaries. Lapy Mary Worttry 
Moyracv, the friend of Pope and a brilliant woman of the 
world, wrote many pointed letters about the gay society 
of which she was a part. Though she does not equal her 
French counterpart, Madame de Sévigné, her letters are 
always sprightly and varied. Many of them are dated 
from Constantinople, where her husband was at one time 
stationed as ambassador. The third of these letter 
writers was Puitre Stranyorr, Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 
This arbiter of elegance for court circles undertook a 
series of letters to his illegitimate son in order to lay 
down the principles which should govern the perfect man 
of the world. With Chesterfield neo-classical decorum 
enters into the practical life of a gentleman. Politeness 
and grace of deportment may take the place of virtue and 
character in the great world; prudence may replace in- 
tegrity and a discreet self-love the maxims of an older 
morality. The letters epitomize the external polish to- 
ward which the century strove as its ideal. Written with 
much charm, they repeat the advice of Polonius to 
Laertes, not omitting the sound reflection: ‘To thine 
own self be true, And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

The latter half of the century represents the gradual 
destruction of the neo-classic ideal, and its two principal 
letter writers, both poets who had been classed as pre- 
cursors of romanticism, reveal the new tendencies in their 
letters. Gray the poet is almost overshadowed by Gray 
the letter writer. His letters to various friends afford a 
glimpse of the well-stored mind of this university recluse 
which his scanty poetical output rather failed to suggest. 
In an age that had turned from outer nature, Gray, in his 
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journal, wrote with appreciation of mountain scenery 
in the Alps and the English Lake country. William 
Cowper was one of the most charming letter writers cf the 
language. His letters are filled with the intimate revela- 
tions of a quiet, unobtrusive village life, careful observa- 
tion, and the gentle chat that mark his verse. 

Dr. Johnson should be mentioned as always a grave 
and vigorous letter writer. His celebrated reply to Lord 
Chesterfield’s belated offer of help in promoting the pub- 
lication of the Dictionary is one of the gems of epistolary 
literature. Fanny Burney’s (Madame d’Arblay’s) Diary 
is still read for its intimate and minute record of the daily 
happenings of her life and for the portraits she has drawn 
of celebrities of the day—Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, and Reynolds. 


NaTurRE AND ART 


The general spirit of an age may be discovered by its 
attitude to the great natural world. It has long been 
customary to say that the early years of the eighteenth 
century, beyond a single genuine effusion by Lady 
Winchelsea, a very few lines of Pope, and some passages 
of natural description in Thomson’s The Seasons, re- 
vealed no response to the influence of nature. And cer- 
tainly, no true Augustan considered the beauties of 
nature except as a background for the humanity he had 
set himself to sing. To the Augustan mind, a carefully 
trimmed garden, modelled on the magnificent gardens 
surrounding the palace of Versailles, with its clipped 
trees, its regular walks, miniature cascades, and box 
hedges, was the perfect expression of a nature pruned 
and controlled by the hand of man. Pope’s pretty 
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underground grotto at Twickenham, diligently adorned 
with pebbles and shells, became a delight to his friends. 
Man in fact looked with horror upon the wilder aspects 
of nature, regarding mountains as monstrous excres- 
cences upon the surface of the earth and the stretches of 
untamed native scenery as outraging the sense of order 
and fitness. Dr. Johnson in a boat among the waters 
of the Western Isles expatiating upon the heavenly 
pleasures of London town may typify the true eighteenth 
century taste. Rousseau gave us the romantic joy of 
mountain and lake and stream, and Gray and Cowper did 
much to domesticate a love for nature. 

The exquisite paintings of the French artist Watteau 
tell us best of the relation at that time between art and 
nature. In many charming fétes champétres he has de- 
picted the fine ladies, beautified and adorned with all that 
their dressing tables could supply, and escorted by their 
elegantly dressed gallants into the fields where they may 
have tea and conversation beside the purling stream. 
This artificial French grand world played a pretty game 
of shepherds and shepherdesses while the philosophers 
prepared their diatribes against them and the rumblings 
of the approaching Terror could be distinguished as an 
undertone to the gay laughter of the Court. 

In England, the artistic tradition remained under 
foreign influences (Van Dyck, Lely), until Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the first great English painter, became the 
popular portrait painter of the day and William Hogarth 
produced his series of satirical sketches of English 
society. Reynoxtps (1723-1792) is interesting to the 
student of art as one who preached sound classicism 
and practised an art that revealed affinity for neo- 
classical convention. The little volume called Dis- 
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courses, containing the addresses of the author as first 
president of the Royal Academy, discusses the elements 
of the grand style, the principles of moderation and good 
taste, and the substance of true genius. As artist, 
Reynolds proved himself a great portrait painter who 
yielded to certain vicious tendencies. The backgrounds 
of his portrait groups and the artificial poses of some of 
his sitters as mythological figures show the conventional 
elegance he felt obliged to paint into his pictures for the 
gratification of his patrons. On the whole, however, 
Reynolds stands at the head of English portrait painters, 
an artist of genius and sound practice.* 

In Witu1am Hocarru (1697-1764) the rising middle 
class found its spokesman. Seeing life in somber colors, 
as satirist and moralist, he attempted a merciless exposure 
of the folly and wickedness of the town. When in 1731 
he painted The Harlot’s Progress, a series of six scenes 
tracing the miserable career of a woman of the town from 
her first slip from virtue to her shameful and degraded 
end, he at once won a popularity among all classes. A 
pantomime and a ballad opera were made on the subject, 
pamphlets and poems were composed upon it, and the 
scenes were reproduced upon cups and saucers and even 
upon the mounts of ladies’ fans. The Rake’s Progress 
in six engraved plates appeared in 1733, and the painter’s 
masterpiece, Marriage a la Mode, in 1741. In the last 

3Sir Joshua’s best portraits are those of Johnson, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, Gibbon, Burke, Fox, Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse. Without Reynolds we should be without a sense of the likeness 
of many of the celebrities we are now studying. His portrait of 
himself should be added to these. The portrait groups include the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Three Ladies decking a Figure of Hymen, the 


Three Ladies Waldegrave, Nelly O’Brien, and the Angels’ Heads so 
often seen reproduced. 
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of these his hard uncompromising realism remorselessly 
exposes the tragedy of an ill-assorted marriage in high 
hife. It is, furthermore, a faithful representation of the 
life and customs of eighteenth century society. Other 
characteristic pictures are Industry and Idleness, a moral 
tale in twelve plates of two London apprentices and their 
fates; the horrible Gin Lane, painted in with the last 
harrowing detail; and The Enraged Musician, driven dis- 
tracted by the medley orchestra beneath his window of 
milk girls, knife grinders, and ballad singers. It is a far 
cry too from his pictures of misery and vice to the pretty 
trifles of Watteau and Greuze over the Channel. Pope 
and Watteau and Hogarth were contemporaries, yet in 
them we see how many diverse influences were at work 
during these middle years of the century. Hogarth is 
completely English in his morality and his plainspoken- 
ness. His unadorned realism and satirical purpose con- 
nect him directly with the rising novel, the chief instru- 
ment of this middle class which was preparing to control 
the intellectual life of the nation. Beside him we may 
place Richardson, Fielding, and Johnson as other middle 
class products who dominated English thought during the 
middle years of the century. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM 


Political life in England during the reigns of the 
first two Georges was fairly stationary; such was not the 
case, however, in the intellectual world. The rationaliz- 
ing spirit of the time tended to take from Christianity 
its claim to supernatural revelation and to substitute 
for it a vague deism, as expressed in Pope; that is to say, 
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an acknowledgement of the existence of God with a denial 
of revelation. And in place of the ancient doctrine of 
grace, that is, the dogma of human depravity lightened 
only by Divine intercession, which we have already met in 
our study of the Puritans, the Deist accepted the theory 
of man’s natural goodness and the beauty of natural law. 
This inevitable revolt from Puritanism was to exert a 
profound influence upon the romantic movement. In 
this “best of all possible worlds,” there existed an easy 
philosophy of complacent optimism. 

As the center of the moral life shifted from a con- 
sciousness of sin and a trembling hope of forgiveness by 
a merciful God, which was the basis of the Puritan creed, 
to a faith in the working out of natural law, a vital 
change took place in the moral world. The supernatu- 
ralism of the past had rested upon what Christians call 
the fear of God, the responsibility of each individual for 
his actions before an all-judging Heavenly Father; and 
when this fear or awe was obliterated from the human 
consciousness, one great check upon desire was removed. 
As traditional humanism and _ traditional Christianity 
with their restraints upon conduct broke before the 
gathering revolution, there remained two roads the in- 
quiring soul might take. One was materialism, a faith 
in the growing science of the time as a savior of the so- 
cial organism; the other was sentimentalism, or a belief: 
in the innate goodness of man, in natural order and 
progress through love and sympathy. This second road 
was travelled by many of the romanticists who were to 
come, and later scientific naturalism and democratic sym- 
pathy combined to form much of the thinking of our pres- 
ent revolutionary epoch. Indeed, the eighteenth century 
parallels our own time astonishingly. 
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JOHN LOCKE 
(1632-1704) 


Locke we have met before, but his influence was so 
paramount that we ought to pause a moment to re- 
capitulate his philosophy and point out its bearings on 
our present discussion. The Essay Concerning the Hu- 
man Understanding was revolutionary in modern 
thought. Locke set forth the empirical theory of knowl- 
edge—that knowledge can come only through the outer 
senses, through external experience, that the mind is like a 
blank sheet of paper, a tabula rasa, upon which circum- 
stances write their record. ‘This denial of what is called 
innate ideas of course denies the possibility of inspiration 
or spiritual revelation and leads to pure rationalism. 
Locke’s destructive criticism of the older theories really 
meant that the intellectual world was soon to bear much 
the same aspect it bears to-day. From Locke date most 
of the schools of rationalistic thought as well as the 
theories of social progress; for, if man cannot look to 
any supernatural power for help, he must perforce place 
his trust in himself as possessing those capacities he once 
looked for elsewhere than in his own efforts. 


BISHOP GEORGE BERKELEY 
(1685-1753) 


Berkeley, the noblest figure of the period and one of 
the subtlest thinkers in English philosophy, opposed the 
empiricism of Locke, upholding the doctrine of innate 
ideas, or idealism. He published Principles of Human 
Knowledge in 1710, explaining his theories. Three 
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Dialogues between Hylas (Lockian materialist) and 
Philonus (idealist) continues the argument in Platonic 
form. Alciphron; or, the Minute Philosopher assails 
popular infidelity, whether of optimist or pessimist. Szris 
is a curious argument in favor both of the medicinal 
properties of tar-water and of spiritual consolation. 
Berkeley’s prose is of beautiful quality, scarcely sur- 
passed in English literature. 


DAVID HUME 


(1711-1776) 


Locke’s empirical theory was carried on by Hume to 
the point of pure skepticism, or the denial of the possi- 
bility of finding the truth at all. If our senses deceive 
us, and modern investigation throws doubt upon their 
veracity, what then is the truth? The Inquiry Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, in which these ideas were 
embodied, became a most important document in philoso- 
phy. In one way or another Locke and Hume had a 
profound influence upon the progress of modern specu- 
lation. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY, EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 


(1671-1713) 


Shaftesbury was an original, almost a great writer, 
whose scattered work collected in Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times, and first published in 
1711, ran through many editions. He was perhaps the 
chief influence in giving currency to the Deism which 
made natural religion and the moral sense innate qualities 
in man. Man through the exercise of his reason puts 
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himself into harmony with the Universe, and this best 
of all possible worlds will then bring about his happiness. 
Shaftesbury’s belief in a beneficent God, the religion of 
nature, the natural goodness of man, and the inevitable 
tendency of things toward altruism typifies the century’s 
revolt against the egoism of Hobbes and Hume’s skepti- 
cism. It also paved the way for the whole literature of 
sensibility ; the sentiment of Richardson, the drama and 
fiction of tears, the “graveyard” school of poetry, Ossian, 
and the horrors and thrills of the Gothic novel. Indeed, 
as the Puritan sternness relaxed under the sunshine of 
this complacent optimism, the latter half of the century 
was fairly well saturated with tears. Even Pope, and 
in some respects Fielding, yielded to the ever-widening 
flood of sentiment, only Johnson and Burke among the 
principal literary figures of the time remaining staunch 
in opposition to what they believed was destroying the 
sole discipline able to control the heart of man. Rous- 
seau’s influence as it spread across the Channel combined 
with this widening stream of Shaftesbury to form the rev- 
olutionary and romantic movements that were coming at 
the end of the century. 


BERNARD MANDEVILLE 


(1670-1733) 


To Shaftesbury’s somewhat genteel optimism may be 
opposed Mandeville’s sour pessimism. T'he Grumbling 
Hive, 1705, was later enlarged and republished in 1714 
as The Fable of the Bees. 'This skit, part verse and part 
prose, proves how vice makes bees happy and virtue makes 
them miserable. The author debases everything pure 
and noble to show human nature in its naked wickedness. 
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Thus every part was full of vice, 
Yet the whole mass a paradise. 


Luxury 
Employ’d a million of the poor, 
And odious pride a million more; 
Envy itself and vanity, 
Were ministers of industry. 


Fools only strive 
To make a great and honest hive. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Avucustan AGE 


It must not be inferred from the foregoing discussions 
of this period that the student may look with contempt 
upon its spirit and accomplishment or ignore the really 
great contribution it made to human culture. _ Its literary 
creed doubtless was narrow and its production superficial ; 
its popular philosophy was pleasantly optimistic and its 
practical life largely selfish and materialistic. But just 
as grave criticism may be made of many another epoch 
which seems to stand higher in our estimation, and much 
more may be said of this self-styled Augustan Age of 
English history and letters. 

First of all, even though Dryden did not find English 
poetry brick and Pope did not leave it marble, these men 
and their contemporaries cleared away many fantastic 
conceits and established a clearer and firmer medium for 
poetical practice. Dryden, Pope, and Prior are really 
the initiators of clearness in verse as in prose. Moreover, 
a recognized grammatical usage was established, a great 
boon to modern English speech. It is in the forma- 
tion of a definite, clear, flexible prose that the period 
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deserves our greatest thanks. Dryden, Addison, Berke- 
ley, Swift, and Chesterfield are a group of writers it 
would be difficult to match in another age. Add to these 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Fielding, Gibbon, and Burke, and 
the eighteenth century stands preéminently as the age 
of great prose masters. The forms of literature include 
the essay, the novel, the familiar letter, and history as it 
is now written. 

But in another way the eighteenth century deserves 
our respect. There is upon the whole, and underneath 
the surface glitter, a certain intellectual integrity at its 
very base. As knowledge of human nature was essential 
to a practical use of its literary creed, so in the develop- 
ment of the critical intellect, the use of reason was neces- 
sary to a careful, conservative approach to any question. 
Fundamental in any classical theory is a search for the 
general principles of human conduct and the acceptance 
of convention as a necessary means for the attainment 
of any rational end. That this reliance upon convention 
becomes conventionality, is but the inevitable turn of the 
wheel of progress. After such an epoch must come rev- 
olution of some sort, which in turn hardens into opposite 
fixed forms and must be freed perhaps by a return to 
earlier but actually no more conventional forms. 
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1745-1798 
Tur Becinninc oF Mopern LITERATURE 


HE death of Pope in 1744 and that of Swift in 1745 

mark the end of the old régime. With them and 
their generation passed the old static, passive ideal of 
perfection represented by the Established Church, by the 
crystallizing of social customs and political institutions 
during the long period of peace and internal growth, 
while England was being governed by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and his ministers. It had been marked by careless- 
ness, frivolity, and indifference in high life, and by a 
gradual growth to self-consciousness on the part of the 
middle classes. Literature had been aristocratic and 
thinking superficial and complacent. Below the surface 
the new revolutionary forces were beginning to stir. 
Thenceforth letters express a restlessness and a discon- 
tent with established ideas corresponding to revolution 
in political life, and preparing the ground for the coming 
romantic movement. 

Among the first of these was the religious awakening 
under John and Charles Wesley and James Whitefield. 
Methodism, attracting to itself miner and industrial la- 
borer, was the instrument which revived the spiritual life 
of the country after the long period that had yielded to 
the domination of rationalism. For the critical temper 
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was substituted religious enthusiasm, and the latent ener- 
gies of the people found an outlet in this rather than in 
political revolution, as happened across the Channel. 
The same age witnessed the beginning of humanitarian 
sympathy, directed by John Howard toward prison re- 
form and by Clarkson and Wilberforce toward the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Colonies, though the emancipation of 
the slaves was finally consummated only in 1833. Revo- 
lution stalked through the world, profoundly modifying 
the whole range of men’s ideas. The American War of 
Independence, during the years 1775-1783, harks back 
for its basic ideas to the French philosophical writings 
in the middle years of the century. The French Revolu- 
tion, commencing in 1789 and passing through the ter- 
rible Reign of Terror before it reached its consummation 
in the Empire of Napoleon Bonaparte, made a profound 
impression upon English thought. By it the principle 
of equality, or the Rights of Man, was set free in the 
world. 

Political revolution kept pace with and coalesced with 
another revolution quite as far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, what has been termed the Industrial Revolution. 
This transformation of the industry of the world was 
inaugurated by the perfection of the steam engine by 
James Watt and the invention of the spinning jenny ‘and 
the power loom by means of which the manufacture of 
cloth might be greatly increased. Upon the ruins of 
the ancient feudal system of apprenticeship rose the new 
Factory System and the consequent distinction between 
capital and labor. This is the profoundest economic 
change in history, and from it date the social and politi- 
cal problems of the modern world. 

On the breaking up of the Manorial System in the 
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fifteenth century, competition displaced custom and has 
since then dominated economic relations. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were ages of commerce; 
and the eighteenth, owing to the inventions just spoken 
of, became a witness to the swift transformation of Eng- 
land from an agricultural to an industrial community. 
From that time followed the age of industrial specializa- 
tion for the workingman and the narrowing of his hori- 
zon to one small task in a complex organization. As 
the common lands gradually became private property, 
the population of the country congregated in the cit- 
ies, the evils of congested districts developed, and the vast 
problems of wealth and poverty became what we know 
them to-day. 

The great book setting forth the principles of the new 
science of political economy was written by a Scotchman 
named Apam Smiru. The Wealth of Nations was 
epoch-making just as a century later another book by 
Karl Marx gave a new turn to thought upon social ques- 
tions. Smith explained the accumulating wealth of Eng- 
land as due to the division of labor, by which enormous 
waste was saved and a well-oiled machine created for the 
purpose of maximum production. Indeed, through the 
saving of time in production, the increased efficiency of 
the workers, and the stimulus to invention, England soon 
became the wealthiest nation in the world and London 
the world’s financial capital. Along with this immense 
increase in wealth went immense social injustices, the 
abuse of power by the capitalist and the dulling of the 
lives of the workingmen. The founding of the East In- 
dia Company launched an imperial policy which in the 
end created the greatest empire the world has seen, to be 
envied and struggled against by the other nations of Eu- 
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rope. The world has just paid its terrible price for the 
gratification of imperial ambition. Imperialism, which 
need not be discussed in detail here, is intimately bound 
up with the capitalistic system, for a wealthy nation al- 
ways has excess of capital to invest and seeks foreign 
fields for exploitation. The whole world has in fact be- 
come one industrial machine, and any disarrangement of 
its delicate mechanism is felt by ali the other parts. For 
better or for worse, the world is now under the sway of 
industrialism, and the problems of the future hinge upon 
the manner in which she will control them. 

in the intellectual world the very great influence of 
France repaid the effect of the philosophies of Hobbes 
and Locke upon French thought. ‘For a long time Vol- 
taire and Rousseau and others of the French “Enlighten- 
ment” had by their destructive criticism been undermin- 
ing established institutions of every sort, especially 
Church and State, and preparing the revolutionary ideas 
which were to guide Robespierre and Marat in the coming 
Reign of Terror. Rousseau in particular has exerted 
immense influence upon modern thought. During a time 
when the natural emotions had been suppressed by an ex- 
tremely artificial civilization, he preached simplicity of 
living and a freer and more untrammeled emotional life. 
According to his belief, the evils of the modern world 
were due to cramping customs and institutions, and it 
was therefore the duty of man to throw off whatever in- 
terfered with a free expression of the personal self. 
Many of the views held by modern radicals find their 
source in his writings. The various forms of socialism, 
including the newest brand of Bolshevism, trace their 
origin to some interpretation of his ideas. For his view 
that the will of the majority at any given moment may 
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break the contract between a people and their sovereign 
government lends itself to revolution. The Social Con- 
tract embodies the author’s political ideas, ideas that 
carry to a logical conclusion Locke’s views upon the social 
contract. Educational theory, too, harks back to his 
Emile. The followers of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the ad- 
vocates of the natural method in education have accom- 
plished great good in creating a freer opportunity for the 
training of the individual child, and their successors are 
behind most plans for a further loosening of the bonds of 
the old-fashioned formal discipline. In general, Rous- 
seau stands for a return to nature, for a trust in the in- 
stincts and the emotions with less reliance upon the reason. 
It is this naturalism or romanticism that broke down the 
older humanistic discipline, represented in England by 
Johnson and Burke, and that dominated the life of the 
following century. Specifically, his theory of the state, 
his criticism of society in the name of nature, his senti- 
mental yearning for a state of primitive nature, his nat- 
ural religion and natural education, inspired much of the 
literature and the social activities of a great part of the 
nineteenth century and have largely shaped our present 
complex civilization. 


Tue GREATER FKIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOVELISTS 


The most important departure credited to the eigh- 
teenth century was the establishment of the novel as an 
accepted literary form. Fiction of various kinds marked 
the progress of nearly every era of literature, but it was 
not until Richardson and Fielding that the novel re- 
ceived its full recognition. The romances and numerous 
stories of the Middle Ages, the romantic fiction and pic- 
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aresque tales of the time of Elizabeth, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, and the 
realistic fiction of Defoe, were all contributors to the cre- 
ation of the new form. The “character” writing of the 
seventeenth century, in which such men as Sir Thomas 
Overbury and Bishop Earle (Microcosmography, 1628) 
in imitation of Theophrastus made little portraits of 
typical figures drawn from life, created a sense for char- 
acterization among literary men. The rise of periodical 
literature, particularly as it developed the figure of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, meant a further advance in the art 
of literary portraiture. Seventeenth century letters and 
diaries, like those of Pepys and Evelyn, called for exercise 
in narrative and descriptive writing. 

The novel was the medium adopted for the expression 
of the views of the new middle class then coming into its 
own as the dominating force in English life and thought. 
In structure as flexible as you please, it could strike any 
note from the loosest depiction of manners to the intensest 
psychological study or the wildest romantic episode. 
The first great novelist embodied in himself some of the 
typical middle-class virtues and much of the smugness 
and the cant and the hard materialism of that class. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


(1689-1761) 


In 1740 appeared an epoch-making book. A pub- 
lisher had invited a prosperous printer named Samuel 
Richardson to prepare “a little volume of letters, in a 
common style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
those country readers who were unable to indite them- 
selves.” The author at thirteen had written love letters 
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as.a model for the young ladies of his neighborhood, and 
all through life he made an intimate study of the female 
heart. The result of the solicitation of the publisher 
was Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, written, so goes the 
title page, “in a series of familiar letters from a beautiful 
young Damsel to her parents, in order to cultivate the 
principles of virtue and religion in the minds of young 
people.” Its appeal was directly to the middle class, and 
it inculeated a thorough middle-class materialism, the 
vulgar assertion of a cold-blooded morality; Pamela pre- 
served her virtue and won her persecutor, her “dear 
Lord,” in marriage as her reward. Richardson, by the 
way, was in the habit of reading his manuscript to an 
admiring throng of ladies who dissolved in tears whenever 
he arrived at an affecting passage. 

Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson’s second novel, also writ- 
ten in the form of letters, is the minute account of a 
young girl pursued by the villain Lovelace but defending 
her honor from his advances, and dying of grief when 
she can no longer protect herself. The book is doubt- 
less extremely tedious and it is difficult for the reader to 
accept as real the excessive self-analysis to which the poor 
distressed heroine subjects herself, but it is nevertheless 
powerful and touching at times. It was the innocent 
cause of the shedding of oceans of tears by sentimental 
people in France and Germany. “He taught,” says 
Johnson, “the passions to move at the command of vir- 
tue.7? 

Sir Charles Grandison was a vain attempt by the au- 
thor to depict a real man, a hero as much a paragon as 
Lovelace was a villain. The result was a complete fail- 
ure to create a living being. The book, again in the 
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form of letters, is full of what Macaulay termed “femal- 
ities.” 

So low life, middle-class life, and high life were depicted 
with varying success according as the author was famil- 
iar with the life he treated. Even so, though under- 
standing every perturbation of the female heart, he 
remained totally unacquainted with male psychology. 
His male characters, whether hero or villain, show not the 
faintest sign of reality. 

From Richardson dates the novel of analysis and inter- 
pretation of character from within. As Fielding may 
be termed the father of the novel of manners, so Richard- 
son leads the way to the study of every action, every 
mood, and every emotion that has characterized much of 
the fiction of recent years. He represents even more the 
turning of the English middle class away from the cold- 
ness of neo-classicism to sentiment. Clarissa Harlowe is 
the first of the vast accumulation of sentimental writings 
which swept over Europe during the latter half of the 
century. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu “sobbed over 
his works in a most scandalous manner”; he was quoted 
in the pulpit; and in France, Diderot, the leader of the 
movement for the emancipation of mind and heart from 
authority, placed him beside Moses, Homer, Euripides, 
and Sophocles. 'To weep, to sympathize, to sentimental- 
ize over life became the chief literary indulgence. Rous- 
seau and Goethe, both of whom were deeply affected by 
Richardson, represented powerful phases of this move- 
ment, and during the later eighteenth century sentimen- 
talism displaced common sense, reason, and authority as 
a guide to action. Sympathy and sensibility and a trust 
in the heart became almost a generally accepted religion 
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as the older belief in conscience and authority yielded 
to this new force. 


HENRY FIELDING 
(1707-1754) 


In Fielding we meet one of the stalwart figures of the 
century. He was born a younger son of one of the great 
families of Somerset, but he spent most of his life living 
by his exceedingly lively wits. For some years he wrote 
for the stage, producing some excellent comedies. His 
most famous play, Tom Thumb the Great, a burlesque 
“tragedy of tragedies,” parodies with excellent humor 
the contemporary stage; the notes at the foot of the page 
are not the least amusing portion of the play. At the 
age of thirty-five his first novel brought him fame. Dur- 
ing his latter years he was police magistrate at West- 
minster, conducting his official duties in an admirable 
fashion but undermining his health by excessive exertion. 
His voyage to Lisbon was for the purpose of restoring 
his health, but he failed and died there in 1754. The 
character of Fielding, though it has been censured by 
many, was one of the sanest and heartiest the century 
produced, and he has been a favorite of novel readers 
ever since his death. 

Joseph Andrews began as a parody of Pamela, but 
because of the author’s interest in the development of 
the plot it soon took the form of serious fiction. It is 
filled with rough English life centered about the famous 
figure of Parson Abraham Adams. At the conclusion 
of the book the author returns to parody when Parson 
Adams reproves Pamela and her husband for laughing 
in church. The book is Fielding’s first mature venture 
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in the realm of a critical interpretation of life. His 
comic muse, as he explains his object in the preface, at- 
tempts to lash the vices of pretension, selfishness, and 
hypocrisy with an implied defense of the warm, generous 
impulses flowing from the heart. This point of view is 
typical of the novelist and one he maintained through- 
out his life. 

The next year, 1743, Fielding published a volume of 
Miscellanies, containing the superb Jonathan Wild the 
Great, a burlesque of the romantic exaltation of the rogue 
as a hero of fiction. Jonathan Wild is a highwayman 
and an informer upon his associates, whom the law finally 
sends to the gallows. The hero goes to his death in the 
grand manner, to the intense admiration of all beholders. 
A comparison is made between this rogue’s sordid life and 
the heroic conduct of the Caesars and Alexanders of the 
world, with the implication that a common humanity runs 
through them all. Only Thackeray’s anti-heroic novel 
Barry Lyndon may suffer comparison with this, and in- 
deed the later masterpiece was directly inspired by the 
other. 

In 1749 Fielding came into his own as a great novelist 
with the publication of the History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. ‘This is the greatest novel of the century and 
one of the greatest in English fiction. The author car- 
ries into it much of his satiric power as he attempts to 
write what he called a “comic prose epic,” with some- 
thing of epic sweep in its survey of men and manners. 
Byron called Fielding the “prose Homer of human na- 
ture,” a cognomen borne out in this gay but powerful and 
unflinching depiction of English life. Not the least ef- 
fective are the chapters of the several books, in which 
the author discusses his art and his philosophy. 
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Tom Jones is an excellent book to pause over in order 
to make a little clearer what we mean by the naturalism 
which was coming to be recognized as the distinguishing 
trait of the new era. While the inhibitions upon manners 
as well as conduct broke down, the view of morals under- 
went a change. Trust nature, and you cannot go far 
wrong; give your natural instincts free play, live an im- 
pulsive life, and do not hinder the expression of desires 
that come surging up—these counsels sound like an echo 
of the Freudian psychology so much exploited to-day. 
Now Tom, because he was open and honest and incapable 
of deceit, is forgiven by his creator and even praised for 
living the life of the natural man, who puts no check upon 
his passions, but in the end wins his Sophia as a reward. 
This easy morality would be acceptable as the code prac- 
tised by many men of the world, except that the author 
is evidently preaching against the prevailing sins of hy- 
pocrisy and selfishness and condoning the sins of the 
senses as after all venial when compared with the greater 
ones of the heart. Despite this doubtful tone, the book 
is sound and healthy, thoroughly English in its hearty de- 
piction of life along the countryside and its gay and 
wholesome spirit. 

Amelia, though it has more of gentleness and sentiment, 
has less genuine interest, and lacks the remarkable vivid- 
ness of the greater book. The Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon is the cheerful account of the author’s last jour- 
ney in a vain search for health, reminding one of the spirit 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fielding’s character inspires one with hearty sym- 
pathy. Strong, robust, with great common sense and 
rich humor, it is fairly typical of the Englishman as he 
was growing to be during these years of national develop- 
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ment. His novels depict the life of England as nothing 
else in contemporary literature could. From Parson 
Adams and Parson Trulliber in his first important novel 
to Squire Allworthy, the two precious rascals Thwackum 
and Square, the little hypocrite Blifil, the scapegrace 
Tom, and the fox-hunting squire Western and his lovely 
daughter Sophia, we meet in these pages all sorts and 
conditions of men, depicted with none too light a hand, 
and with all the coarseness that must have characterized 
them. As novels of manners, Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones are unapproached. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


(1713-1771) 


Smollett’s two volumes, The Adventures of Roderick 
Random and The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, are re- 
alistic and not over-pleasant stories of adventurous heroes 
on shore and at sea. ‘They are of the picaresque type, 
loose panoramas of boisterous good humor. Says Thack- 
eray, “Such a bustle of coarse life, such swearing and 
rioting and squalor, and, above all, such incessant thump- 
ing and fighting and breaking each other’s heads and 
kicking each other’s shins as could never have taken place 
in any conceivable community.” Men of the eighteenth 
century, though observant of conventional decorum, were 
never squeamish about some of the ways of expressing 
themselves. Swift, Fielding, Smollett, while often severe 
in their judgments of conduct, never gave up their pre- 
dilection for coarseness, therein probably fairly repre- 
senting the state of refinement of their age. The Ad- 
ventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom is a tale of gloom 
and horror, anticipating the Gothic romance. The Ea- 
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pedition of Humphrey Clinker is the most readable and 
the freest from coarseness of Smollett’s works. It is 
written in the form of letters from various members of 
a family party on a journey to Bath and up to Scotland, 
portraying the “humours” of the trip. Smollett was a 
strong influence upon Dickens as Fielding was upon 
Thackeray. His chief merits are a strong sense of re- 
ality, a certain strength in telling a tale, and some real 
power to create character; and he depicts the everyday 
life of eighteenth century England with great fidelity. 


LAURENCE STERNE 


(1713-1769) 


Sterne represents the classical tradition with the bars 
of good form and decorum broken down. In a word, 
his writing, exquisite as some of it is, and infinitely divert- 
ing as much more of it is, is actually, relative to the 
preceding literary epoch, decadent in its tendency. The 
author after taking orders had preached sermons as ec- 
centric, if we are to judge from the published volumes, 
as his novels were to be. He had indulged in much out- 
of-the-way reading, Rabelais, Cervantes, The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, and Martinus Scriblerus being among the 
direct influences upon his writing. 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent. is 
a curious mixture of wild eccentricities like dots, dashes, 
blank pages, and narrative deliberately held up and not 
continued for scores of pages. The author, in the words 
of Thackeray, “lays down his carpet and tumbles on it.” 
Tristram, the hero, is not born till the fourth book. 
There is much deliberate indecency. 

When we approach such a book as this, we may be 
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certain that literary form as it was known during the 
early years of the century had broken down under the 
force of decay and that every effort at restraint had been 
abandoned. But the book has been saved to the modern 
reader as something more than a literary curiosity by the 
wonderful characterization of a few figures. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shandy, Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, the Widow 
Wadman and Dr. Slop are memorable creations. Its ec- 
centric humor too, now depending on a display of pedan- 
tic learning, now charged with indecent suggestion, and 
always closely allied with the most unabashed and delib- 
erate cultivation of the sentimental content of every sit- 
uation, has had many admirers among modern readers. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy is a 
further elaboration of the humorous-sentimental motif in 
a series of exquisite bits of narrative. The sentimental 
traveler seeking sensations wanders over the Continent. 
This is a far cry from the humanism of Swift and Burke 
and Johnson. After Sterne must come another freshen- 
ing of literature and life by some emotional force, for he 
is the end of one period before another comes to life. 


MINOR NOVELISTS 


Of minor novelists of the century, Johnson by his moral 
fiction Rasselas and Goldsmith by The Vicar of Wake- 
field merit honorable mention. Horace Walpole and 
Anne Radcliffe, the initiators of the Gothic Romance, will 
be noticed a few pages further on. Hrenry Macxenzir’s 
The Man of Feeling is a sentimental romance of many 
tears, perhaps the most tearful in the language. In the 
conclusion when Harley, the hero, was accepted by his 
lady they both fainted from excess of emotion; she re- 
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covered, but Harley was gone forever! Two lady nov- 
elists made some impression on their time. FRANCES 
Burney (1752-1840), friend of Dr. Johnson and after- 
wards Madame d’Arblay, authoress of an interesting 
diary; published in 1778 Evelina, letters descriptive of 
a young girl’s experiences in aristocratic London. Upon 
her acknowledgment of the authorship of this book, she 
became the sensation of a day. Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds vied with each other in paying her com- 
pliments. The book itself is the production of a young 
girl whose observant eyes had seen every oddity of char- 
acter among those who frequented her father’s house. 
Though the incidents seem unreal enough, the character- 
ization still possesses remarkable vitality. Maria Epce- 
wortH (1767-1849) published at the beginning of the 
next century a number of stories illustrating Irish life 
and manners; Castle Rackrent and The Absentee are the 
best of these. Hrnry Brooxr’s Fool of Quality and 
Tuomas Day’s Sandford and Merton are novels on the 
education of children, written under the influence of 
Rousseau’s Emile. 


Tue DraMa OF THE CENTURY 


We noted briefly the general tendencies of eighteenth 
century drama when we were studying the changes that 
occurred at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
drama as a whole was of slight quality, but we still re- 
member two men whose plays remain in the repertoire of 
most stock companies and are also favorites of amateurs. 
Ricuarp Brinstey SHERDAN’s (1751-1816) brilliant 
comedies of manners, The Rivals and The School for 
Scandal, revert to the Restoration tradition of brilliant 
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dialogue and social satire, though they possess more vital- 
ity than their ancestors. Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia 
Languish, and Bob Acres and Sir Lucius O’Trigger in 
the first remain among the best known characters in the 
English drama. Nearly as much may be said of Charles 
and Joseph Surface and Sir Peter and Lady Teazle of the 
second. The Critic is an amusing travesty on the contem- 
porary stage. Otiver Gotpsmirn’s one lasting contri- 
bution to the drama was his famous She Stoops to Con- 
quer. ‘This charming farce-comedy has won the affec- 
tions of readers and theatre-goers to this day. It too 
harks back to Restoration comedy, but its atmosphere 
is entirely clean, with scarcely a trace of the unsavory 
intrigue that ruined the plots of a former age. Sheridan 
carries on the high comedy and social satire of Congreve, 
giving his play a little more action and more truly comic 
situation; Goldsmith combines with the freshness and 
gayety of Farquhar an individuality of his own. 

Aside from these two men, the drama took its mediocre 
course, now following its Restoration inheritance, now 
developing the domestic situation sentimentally and there- 
fore unnaturally. The stage produced certain actors of 
great genius, notably Garrick, greatest of actors, and 
Mrs. Siddons, the Tragic Muse. But not till toward the 
end of the nineteenth century did England discover 
a drama of power and authority. Again to-day it has 
become one of the principal forms of literary expres- 
sion. 

The literature of the last half of the century centered 
about the struggle of the new romanticism to establish 
itself in the affections of the English people and to win 
a critical acceptance from leaders of taste. Opposed to 
it there was the survival of the older ideas among Dr, 
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Johnson and his circle of friends; while the rise of 
general interest in the past and the growth of a new 
naturalism in poetry aided the coming revolution. The 
ballad revival, the publication of the poems of Ossian, 
the Gothic Romance, the poems of Chatterton, and a good 
deal of current literary criticism represent a definite 
movement towards a renewed interest in the Middle Ages. 
To this should be added a suddenly awakened curiosity 
about primitive Welsh and Scandinavian legend and 
mythology, the poet Gray being one of those who en- 
gaged in these studies. Naturalism in poetry appeared 
in the work of nearly all poets near the close of the cen- 
tury, chief among them being Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, 
and Blake. 


OPPOSITION OF THE OLD AND THE NEW 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


(1709-1784) 


The latter half of the century remained as social in 
spirit as the first, even though society faced certain 
disintegrating forces. Boswell’s great biography and 
Fanny Burney’s Diary, particularly the portion written 
before she became Madame d’Arblay and a Lady-in- 
waiting at Court, best reveal the love of good conversa- 
tion that distinguished social gatherings. It was the 
day of the salon in England as well as in France, and the 
blue-stocking, or learned lady, made her appearance as 
a figure in social circles. The most impressive of all con- 
versationalists, Doctor Samuel Johnson, ruled over 
his little circle of friends like a dictator, furnishing won- 
derful material for the most fascinating of all biog- 
raphies. 
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Johnson, one of the great personalities and best known 
literary men of the eighteenth century, began life in great 
poverty. ‘The son of a poor bookseller, he went to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, but did not finish his course. 
After his marriage to a widow much older than himself, 
he set up a private school but failed. Thereupon, in com- 
pany with David Garrick, he journeyed to London to 
engage in hackwriting for the booksellers, and thus began 
his long struggle to gain a livelihood from literature. In 
1762 his financial troubles were over, for he received 
thenceforth a pension from the King of three hundred 
pounds. For his lexicographical labors he was made 
Doctor of Laws by Oxford and Dublin Universities. The 
last years of his life were made happy by a circle of some 
of the most brilliant men in England. A man of immense 
learning and strong wit, he was one of the greatest con- 
versationalists who ever lived, and the famous ‘‘Club” 
which he organized and which his personality dominated 
represented the best in wit and learning England could 
muster. To them and to the great English public he be- 
came a dictator of taste and an autocrat of morals and 
letters during the last thirty years of his life. The so- 
ciety of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale at Streatham was a great 
solace to his declining years; Mrs. Thrale (afterwards 
Mrs. Piozzi) has preserved some interesting anecdotes of 
the great man. 

When Johnson came to London he had three acts of a 
classical tragedy called Irene in his pocket. It was pro- 
duced by Garrick in 1749 but failed, for ““Declamation 
roared while passion slept.” In 1738 and 1749 ap- 
peared London and The Vanity of Human Wishes, two 
poems in heroic couplets in imitation of Juvenal. They 
are somber but noble and elevated, reflecting the author’s 
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none too cheerful outlook upon life: “Slow rises worth 
by poverty repressed.” His two periodicals, the Rambler 
and the Idler, conceived in imitation of the Spectator and 
similar predecessors, proved less flexible than their models 
and more heavily weighted by moral sentiment of a somber 
type. They contain, however, their author’s deepest 
views upon life and if not read in too great quantity at a 
time should reward the reader with much well pondered 
reflection. The style familiarly known as “Johnsonese” 
originated in these essays, full of unwieldy Latinisms 
and words five syllables long. Rasselas, composed dur- 
ing the evenings of one week to pay his mother’s funeral 
expenses, is an ethical romance, in the nature of an 
epilogue on human life. In search for happiness a band 
of pilgrims issue from their sheltered valley into the 
great world. In the end, baffled, they return to their 
home, prepared to look only for the joys of the life here- 
after. It is not unpleasing. 

Johnson’s more mature writing was accomplished dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his life, after his existence had 
been made more comfortable by the royal pension. The 
Dictionary, appearing (1755) during the years of his 
literary drudgery, brought him fame. It was an extraor- 
dinary undertaking when it is considered that he, prac- 
tically unaided, made the first real attempt at a systematic 
review of the state of the English language; an undertak- 
ing similar in scope had been assigned in France to the 
forty members of the French Academy. Many defini- 
| tions are amusing examples of personal prejudices: as, 
oatmeal, “a commodity eaten by horses in England and 
by men in Scotland” ; pension, “money taken by a hireling 
for treason to his country”; network, “anything retic- 
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ulated or decussated at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections.” 

Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare appeared in 1765, 
full of faults but still valuable for its sensible interpre- 
tations. The famous “Preface” was an event in the his- 
tory of criticism, for it destroyed the neo-classical fetich 
of the Unities and paved the way for a more reasonable 
approach to the poet. The chief work of his life was 
Lives of the English Poets, biographies of poets from 
Cowley and Waller to Collins and Gray with a critical 
estimate of the position of each in the poetical world. 
The best are the essays on Cowley, Milton (with reserva- 
tions), Addison, Dryden, and Pope. Avowedly a classi- 
cist, Johnson attempts to found his critical dicta upon 
Truth and Nature, bringing to their service the qualities 
of reason and common sense. <A good deal of obtuseness 
to the finer appeal of poetry appears in such criticisms as 
those upon Gray’s odes and the sonnets of Milton and 
Lycidas, but throughout the reader is refreshed by the 
sensible comment and apt phrasing of the author. More- 
over, whenever Johnson seems wrong, he is sure to give 
the reverse side of commonly accepted opinion in such 
a way that the reader is challenged to defend his point 
of view with the best arguments within his power. This 
is no smal] merit in any criticism, however perverse it 
may seem to be. Thus Gray and Lycidas have positive 
merits which Johnson failed to perceive, and yet his 
comments on both are among the most carefully reasoned 
of any. In this last work, too, Johnson reveals himself 
as a truly great prose writer, exerting large influence 
upon the prose of the next century. If, as the last great 
critic of the neo-classic type, he showed too great fondness 
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for correctness and elegance, he was also the means of 
forever destroying the conventional imitation of models. 
As a biographer he has the merit of presenting his sub- 
jects as men about whom he had first-hand information. 

Little has been said of the infinitely interesting per- 
sonal side of the man. For this we need to go to the 
pages of Boswell, an inexhaustible source of entertain- 
ment. Here all the anfractuosities of his temperament, 
the sound sense and deep wisdom of his mind, and the 
roughness and kindness of his nature are spread before 
the reader. Macaulay’s characterization points them out 
in high relief, but behind them was hidden a tenderness 
of heart, a piety and an outspoken honesty, and above all 
a splendid common sense that destroyed every appearance 
of cant and sham and all forms of loose thinking. John- 
son was a good and a great man, and deserves to become 
the friend of all students. 

But more than this, he is one of the last representatives 
of the humanistic tradition of learning and moral disci- 
pline which was about to yield to the stronger force of 
romanticism. Johnson may rightly be called a Tory, for 
he tended to exalt established things at the expense of 
true progress, but at the same time at his best he gave 
expression to conservative principles wisely and always in 
memorable phrases. In literature he was a classicist; 
in life an old-fashioned moralist, judging the world 
shrewdly and referring his judgments to deeply pondered 
general laws of conduct; in political and social thought 
he looked askance at the innovations of demagogues and 
“vile Whigs.” No man of the century will better re- 
pay the student’s efforts or do more for his intellectual 
life. 
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Macaulay is not in most respects either fair or very 
charitable, but with his special gift of picturesque phrase 
he has painted him as his friends and acquaintances found 
him: 


Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame and 
in enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to us 
than any other man in history. Everything about him,—his 
coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s 
dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs which 
too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable 
appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguish- 
able thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, 
his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contortions, 
his mutterings, his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, 
and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his fits of 
tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Levett, and blind 
Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank,—all are as 
familiar to us as the objects by which we have been surrounded 
from childhood. .. . 

The club-room is there, and the table on which stands the 
omelet for Nugent and the lemons for Johnson. There are as- 
sembled those heads which live forever on the canvas of Reynolds. 
There are the spectacles of Burke and the tall thin form of 
Langton, the courtly sneer of Beauclerk and the beaming smile 
of Garrick, Gibbon tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with 
his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that strange figure 
which is as familiar to us as the figures of those among whom we 
have been breught up;—the gigantic body, the huge massy face 
seamed with the scars of disease, the brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the gray wig with the scorched foretop, the 
dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see 
the eyes and mouth moving with convulsive twitches; we see the 
heavy form rolling; we hear it puffing; and then comes the “Why, 
sir!’ and the ‘What then, sir?” and the “No, sir!” and the 
“You don’t see your way through the question, sir!” 
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A few paragraphs from the Idler will reveal both the 
nature of Johnson’s “sesquipedalian” style and the weight 
of his moral reflection: 


We do not, indeed, so often disappoint others as ourselves. 
We not only think more highly than others of our own abilities, 
but allow ourselves to form hopes which we never communicate, 
and please our thoughts with employments which none ever will 
allot us, and with elevations to which we are never expected to 
rise; and when our days and years have passed away in common 
business or common amusements, and we find at last that we have 
suffered our purposes to sleep till the time of action is past, we 
are reproached only by our reflections. Neither our friends nor 
our enemies wonder that we live and die like the rest of man- 
kind; that we live without notice, and die without memorial; 
they know not what task we had proposed, and therefore cannot 
discern whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he has left un- 
done, will feel the effect which must always follow the comparison 
of imagination with reality; he will look with contempt on his 
own unimportance, and wonder to what purpose he came into 
the world; he will repine that he shall leave behind him no evi- 
dence of his having been, that he has added nothing to the system 
of life, but has glided from youth to age among the crowd, with- 
out any effort for distinction. 

Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of his own dignity, 
or to believe that he does little only because every individual 
is a very little being. He is better content to want diligence 
than power, and sooner confesses the depravity of his will than 
the imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it proceeds that 
many who pretend to have made great advances in wisdom so 
loudly declare that they despise themselves. If I had ever 
found any of the self-contemners much irritated or pained by the 
consciousness of their meanness, I should have given them con- 
solation by observing that a little more than nothing is as much 
as can be expected from a being who, with respect to the multi- 
tudes about him, is himself little more than nothing. Every 
man is obliged by the Supreme Master of the universe to im- 
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prove all the opportunities of good which are afforded him, and 
to keep in continual activity such abilities as are bestowed upon 
him. But he has no reason to repine, though his abilities are 
small and his opportunities few. He that has improved the 
virtue, or advanced the happiness, of one fellow-creature,—he 
that has ascertained a single moral proposition, or added one use- 
ful experiment to natural knowledge, may be contented with his 
own performance, and, with respect to mortals like himself, 
may demand, like Augustus, to be dismissed at his departure with 
applause. 


JOHNSON’S CIRCLE 


Among the men whom the great dictator gathered 
about him, were the chief portrait painter of the day, 
the greatest actor the Anglo-Saxon race has produced, 
the greatest English historian, his own “Bozzy” who 
was to immortalize him, the greatest orator and po- 
litical philosopher who has used the English language, 
and the gentlest, most charming literary figure of the 
time. Reynolds, Garrick, and Boswell were intimate 
friends, and Goldsmith was on terms of warm friendship 
with “Ursa Major” (Johnson) ; Burke found time from 
his manifold duties in Parliament to become a regular 
member at those meetings of giants as they exercised their 
wits in the manly art of conversation ; putting their minds 
to each other, as Johnson has it. 

Reynolds we have aiready considered in another con- 
nection. Davip Garricx (1717-1779) was the leader 
of the English stage, both as actor and as manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. His great merit is that, living in 
a highly conventional age, he ever put passion in place 
of convention. His favorite parts were Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Richard III, and King Lear. James Bosweiu 
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(1740-1795) has written two books about the dictator 
that have immortalized him. The first, 4 Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson, is an account of 
their tour through Scotland and the western islands. The 
other is the famous Life, a wonderful portrayal of a very 
great and a very human man, one of the most interesting 
figures in the history of literature. 


EDWARD GIBBON 


(1737-1794) 


Gibbon was the author of 4 History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, a monumental work, perhaps 
the greatest history ever written in English. John 
Stuart Mill has expressed his admiration for it by re- 
marking that it is the only eighteenth century historical 
work that has withstood the test of nineteenth century 
criticism. Gibbon has chosen the period of transition 
from the ruin of ancient civilization to the formation of 
the modern world. It was a design vast and sublime, and 
its execution was equally grand. In weight and massive- 
ness of style Gibbon may be likened to the magnificent 
works of the world he studied. ‘‘Whatever else is read,” 
says Freeman, “Gibbon must be read too.” 

And yet though deserving all this praise, the work con- 
tains certain serious faults that have prevented it from 
being accepted unreservedly. Gibbon had been caught 
by the free thinking that had characterized the French 
Enlightenment, and his own nature was deficient in 
emotional response. His chapters upon the growth of 
Christianity are therefore unfair to a religion that modern 
historians acknowledge to have been the means of saving 
European culture from the extinction threatened by the 
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barbarian invasions. The celebrated fifteenth chapter 
of the first volume needs to be read in the light of more 
recent historical research. This is a defect that does 
not, however, mar the total impression of a marvellous 
piece of historical criticism, on its own ground not 
equalled since his day. 


EDMUND BURKE 


(1729-1797) 


Burke, though an Irishman, became the greatest of 
English political philosophers. With his close friend 
Johnson, he continued to stand for the preservation of 
established institutions as the first principle of any stable 
society. His long career in Parliament, though he never 
held Cabinet office, was the noblest and most honorable 
of the century. Though by temperament a conservative, 
he was passionately devoted to human justice, and his 
championship of the American rebels, of voiceless India 
against the misrule of Warren Hastings, and his strenu- 
ous opposition to the excesses of the Reign of Terror grew 

“out of his ardent human sympathy. His enunciation 
of the great principles upon which human progress is 
based, in the long series of his speeches in Parliament 
and in his public letters comprises the finest body of polit- 
ical thought in the language. As Matthew Arnold has it, 
Burke “saturated politics with thought.” 

At the age of twenty-seven he published A Vindication 
of Natural Society, an imitation of the cheap philosophis- 
ing of Bolingbroke, friend of Pope and inspirer of the 
Essay on Man. By similar means he proves in this that 
society as well as religion is unsound. The same year 
appeared A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origins of our 
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Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful, a youthful work 
on esthetics which aided Lessing in the composition of 
the Laocoén. 

Burke’s political writings are made up chiefly of his 
American orations, his impassioned impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, and his open letters on the progress 
of the French Revolution. The speech On Conciliation 
with the American Colonies was delivered in 1774, too 
late to affect the policy of the British government. It 
was, however, a great parliamentary effort, taking the 
broad ground of expediency and common sense rather 
than legal right. In his speeches at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, 1788-1794, though he again lost his case, he 
made one of the principal efforts of his life. As he 
pleaded the cause of Asia, he looked upon himself as 
the advocate of an ideal which should include all humanity 
within its province. It was, however, into his two ex- 
tended letters, Reflections on the French Revolution and 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, that he put his ripest 
thought. Viewing the breaking down of all institutions 
as the reversion of society to a state of anarchy, he put 
all his energy into the effort to preserve the precious 
heritage of the past. So strong was his feeling on this 
matter that he failed to perceive the full force of the 
surging democratic tide which he had tried to stem. 
Toward the end of his life he rather lost his balance 
by crying out against any truce with France. But his 
principles were built on a rock, even though his prej- 
udices tended to blind his perception of the inevitability 
of revolution when injustice has grown to be no longer 
endurable. 

As a political philosopher he believed that progress 
is accomplished only through gradual change of what 
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already exists, and he feared the loss of the great body 
of civilized advantages which the slow progress of man 
has brought about. A nation was to him a great living 
society, so complex in its relations, so interwoven in 
its institutions with the events of the past, and with its 
history and development so dependent upon an exquisite 
adjustment of social forces, that it is dangerous to the 
whole state of society to disturb them. “To make a 
government requires no great prudence. Settle the seat 
of power; teach obedience; and the work is done. T'o 
give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to 
guide; it only requires to let go the rein. But to 
form a free government; that is, to temper together these 
opposite elements of liberty and restraint in one con- 
sistent whole, requires much thought; deep reflection; a 
sagacious, powerful, and combining mind.” His reflec- 
tions upon the expediency of severe exercise of power are 
just as wise. “‘Not what I may do,” he says, “but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do.” 
“The question with me is not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable, but whether it is not 
to your interest to make them happy.” “Nobody shall 
persuade me, when a whole people are concerned, that acts 
of levity are not means of conciliation.” “I do not know 
the method of drawing an indictment against a whole 
people.” 

These remarks are liberal enough in their tenor, and 
may be kept in view by any wisely ordered govern- 
ment. Burke, however, believed in subordination, that is, 
that each person had an appointed place in the world, 
which he ought to accept as the best he could hope to have. 
He also believed in the value of the great imponderables 
such as custom, prejudice, and the deep roots that bind 
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one to home and country. “Through just prejudice,” 
he declares, “a man’s duty becomes part of his nature.” 
And again: “If a great change is to be made in human 
affairs the minds of men will be fitted to it, the general 
opinions and feelings will draw that way, every fear, 
every hope will forward it.” “It is no‘ exaggeration to 
say,” says Lord Morley, “that they [the American 
speeches] compose the most perfect manual in our litera- 
ture, or in any literature, for one who approaches the 
study of public affairs, whether for knowledge or for 
practice.” 

Burke was the chief prose writer of the eighteenth 
century, and remains one of the great masters of English 
prose. His noble massive style, built on long study of 
classical models, and pregnant with poetic imagination, 
was a perfect instrument for close argument, gorgeous 
declamation, and fiery eloquence; a fitting medium of 
expression of a great orator, a great statesman, and a 
profound philosopher. “Not to know Burke,” said 
Matthew Arnold, “is to be a very fragmentary English- 
man.” 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


(1728-1774) 


Goldsmith was one of the most attractive figures in 
literature. Born in Ireland, unsuccessful practitioner of 
medicine, he led for three years a vagabond life on the 
continent; he then returned to England to write for the 
booksellers histories and natural histories, for which he 
possessed little knowledge. When Johnson organized the 
Club, Goldsmith became one of the charter members. 
Improvident, blundering, but amiable, he was one of the 
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best loved of the circle. Johnson became his friend 
and protector, a certain childlike simplicity in Gold- 
smith’s nature appealing to the other’s rough tender- 
ness; “Let not his frailties be remembered,” cried the 
sage, at Goldsmith’s death, “he was a very great man.” 
Goldsmith won fame as poet, essayist, playwright, and 
novelist; and in each of these departments he clearly 
touched the intellectual currents of his time. As poet, 
he continued the tradition of Pepe in his use of the 
couplet, which in his hands gained sweetness and flexi- 
bility. His chief poem, The Deserted Village, lacking 
the glitter of Augustan verse, charmingly expresses the 
new sentiment for common humanity and the new inter- 
est in nature which were slowly entering English poetry. 
An ideal portrayal of a village community, “Sweet Au- 
burn, loveliest village of the plain,” it is in effect a series 
of descriptions, done with exquisite freshness, of an Irish 
village seen through a veil of sentiment, and should be 
contrasted with Crabbe’s T'he Village, composed in reply 
to the other. Goldsmith harked back to an old poetic 
form which the world was beginning to outgrow, though 
he handled it with unexampled sweetness and charm, 
and he yielded to the requirement for a proper moral 
attached to every poetical effort. The last hundred 
lines of The Deserted Village, in which the poet laments 
the cruelty of the landlord to the happy country people, 
fall off in interest because of their too didactic character. 
Goldsmith’s versatility led him into many branches of 
literature, and whatever he touched turned to gold. His 
success in the drama has already been noted. The Citi- 
zen of the World is a series of charming essays carrying 
on the tradition of Addison more successfully than did 
the Rambler and the Idler of his friend and mentor, Dr. 
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Johnson, and bridging the long gap to Charles Lamb. 
In them he describes the well known figure of Beau Tibbs 
and the Chinese philosopher who came to England to 
study the manners of the country. The papers contain 
amusing satire upon the manners and institutions of Eng- 
land, but Goldsmith was not a powerful social thinker, 
and we should not look to these pleasant commentaries 
for any trenchant criticism of existing conditions. 

Perhaps the work best remembered by posterity is 
The Vicar of Wakefield, a rambling story of the misad- 
ventures of an unworldly clergyman and his family. 
The sweetness and tenderness of the book, the finished 
portraits of the vicar and his children, and the idyllic 
atmosphere pervading the whole have made it a delight 
to readers ever since it was published. Not the least 
amusing feature is the impossible adventures which fall 
one after the other upon the devoted heads of the little 
group and the wonderful manner in which everything 
comes out right in the end. The book is as guileless and 
as charming as the author’s own character. It had an 
immense vogue in France and Germany, influencing 
Herder and the youthful Goethe. 

Goldsmith gathered into himself the best of the senti- 
ment that was entering letters after Augustan rigors; 
but he is rather the last of the old than a precursor of 
new things. As friend of Johnson and member of the 
Club, he clung to past literary tradition. So his prose 
style reminds us more of Addison than of the heavily 
declamatory manner of Johnson, Gibbon, and Burke. 
“There was scarcely a species of writing he did not 
touch,” said Dr. Johnson in writing the epitaph for 
Goldsmith’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, “‘and he touched 
none which he did not adorn.” 
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Tuer Meprevayt REvIVAL 


THE BALLAD REVIVAL 


The development of natural sympathy which we have 
noted turned men’s attention to other ages and other 
forms of life than those bound by eighteenth century con- 
ventional elegance. Much of this curiosity resulted 
merely from a sentimental search for novelty, of which a 
period of suppression is the cause. The Middle Ages, so 
long condemned as merely Gothic and barbaric, now came 
into their own as the great field of romance which the 
eager rebels against restraint now for the first time dis- 
covered. 

The first of the many forms assumed by this revolt 
from the present was the Ballad Revival. As early as 
1724 AtLtan Ramsay published the Tea-Table Miscellany 
and The Evergreen, collections of Scottish verse. The 
following year appeared his The Gentle Shepherd, a pas- 
toral drama, revealing some interest in simple life and na: 
ture, though it contained enough neo-classic diction to 
prove that the author was not of a revolutionary temper. 
The signal event of this phase of the new movement was 
the publication by Bisuop Tuomas Percy in the year 
1765 of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Though 
the collection contained some spurious pieces, it was a 
genuine revival of early popular ballads. Not only in 
England was its publication a very important event, but 
these ballads had a widespread influence upon the prog- 
ress of romanticism in France and Germany. 

Another literary event of great importance, noteworthy 
for its effect on men as unlike as Goethe and Napoleon, 
was the publication of the Ossianic poems by JAmEs 
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Macpuerson. Fragments of Ancient Poetry Collected 
in the Highlands was printed in 1760, Fingal in 1762, 
and T'emora in 1763. Macpherson made the claim that 
he had collected these verses in his journeys through the 
Highlands, but Dr. Johnson declared they were for the 
most part forgeries. “Many men, many women, and 
many children could have written them, if they had but 
put their minds to it,” said the great dictator, who pro- 
cured a six-foot cudgel for defense in case he was attacked 
by the angry author of the poems. The poems them- 
selves scarcely bear out the claim of genuineness, for they 
are too full of the conventional gloom and sentimental 
brooding which were becoming the fashion. 


THE GOTHIC ROMANCE 


Love of Gothic, that is to say, Medieval, sentiment in- 
creased and was artfully stimulated by a new invention 
of many thrills. The Gothic Romance with its artificial 
horror and sentimental gloom, which now leave us so 
cold, made wide appeal. Horace Watxro ts, the famous 
letter writer, being consumed by a sentimental yearn- 
ing for new sensations, built himself a little Gothic 
castle on an estate which he named “Strawberry Hill.” 
Thither he retired from the madding crowd and in 1764 
gave to the world The Castle of Otranto, a brief tale of 
horrors of the most artificial kind. This little book 
abounds in deeds of horror, subterranean vaults, noisome 
dungeons, nodding plumes, walking skeletons, and all the 
other claptrap of this type of novel. Anne RapcuirrE 
(1764-1825) became, however, the chief exponent of the 
genre. The Mysteries of Udolpho is similarly filled 
with midnight horror, mortal terrors inflicted upon a 
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damsel immured in a castle perched among craggy moun- 
tains. In all this artificial gloom-machinery one will 
recognize the ancestry of Poe. Marruew Grecory 
(Monx) Lewis (1775-1815) continued the tradition 
with The Monk and The Bravo of Venice. The latter, 
a tale of Italian brigands, foreshadows the modern detec- 
tive story. In 1784 Wiriziam Becxrorp published 
Vathek, an Oriental Tale, a story of enormous exaggera- 
tion which revealed an imagination of unusual character. 
Having committed the unforgivable sin, Vathek and his 
companions must go with their hearts forever wrapped 
in flames. Oriental tales of all sorts began to creep into 
print, the Arabian Nights and tales from the Persian be- 
coming very popular. 

The Gothic Romance, in itself of, little worth, colored 
many phases of the romantic movement. Not only were 
Coleridge and Scott steeped in magic and the weird tales 
of the countryside, but Shelley in his youth wrote Gothic 
romances and Mary Godwin Shelley indited the most 
fantastic and grewsome of them all, Frankenstein. This 
fondness for the uncanny and the unholy is a permanent 
trait of the period that follows, and was powerfully 
stimulated by the novel of thrills and mystery. 


CRITICAL THEORY 


Ricuarp Hurp (1710-1808) in his Letters on Chiv- 
alry and Romance attempted to show the superiority of 
Gothic to classical subjects for poetical purposes. 


Would we know, from what causes the institution of Chivalry 
was derived? The time of its birth, the situation of the bar- 
barians amongst whom it arose, must be considered; their wants, 
designs, and policies must be explored, We must inquire when, 
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and where, and how it came to pass that the western world be- 
came familiarized to this prodigy, which we now start at... . 

Another thing is full as remarkable, and concerns us more 
nearly. The spirit of Chivalry was a fire which soon spent it- 
self; but that of Romance, which was kindled at it, burnt long, 
and continued its light and heat even to the politer ages. The 
greatest geniuses of our own and foreign countries, such as 
Ariosto and Tasso in Italy, and Spenser and Milton in England, 
were seduced by these barbarities of their forefathers; were even 
charmed by the Gothic romances. Was this caprice and absurd- 
ity in them? Or may there not be something in the Gothic 
romance peculiarly suited to the views of a genius and to the 
ends of poetry? And may not the philosophic moderns have 
gone too far, in their perpetual ridicule and contempt of it? 

To form a judgment in the case, the rise, progress, and genius 
of Gothic Chivalry must be explained. The circumstances in 
the Gothic fictions and manners, which are proper to the ends 
of poetry (if such there be) must be pointed out. Reasons for 
the decline and rejection of the Gothic taste in later times must 
be given. 

Tuomas and JosrpH Warton further aided the revolt 
from the school of Pope. The first of the brothers 
published Observations on the Faerie Queene, distinguished 
as the first extensive application of the historical method 
of criticism. His A History of English Poetry, another 
application of the historical method, long remained the 
standard book on the subject. Joseph Warton by his 
publication of an Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope professed to settle the great classical poet’s position 
at the head of poets of the second order. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON 


(1752-1770) 


All of these tendencies were really revolutionary in 
their effect, preparing the way for vaster changes that 
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were to follow. One young poet reveals how the age was 
drifting away from its former static formule. Chatter- 
ton’s life was a tragic one. While employed about a 
church in Bristol he discovered among some old documents, 
according to his assertion, a collection of poems by one 
William Rowley, a contemporary of Chaucer. He sent 
a specimen to Horace Walpole and followed soon after 
to London. There, after much suffering, he committed 
suicide at the age of eighteen. The poems were in reality 
forged by the young man, who revealed a remarkable in- 
genuity in imitating Chaucer. This “marvellous boy” 
was long held up by romantic poets—Shelley, De Vigny 
—as the type of unappreciated genius. 

The Rowley Poems include The Bristowe Tragedie; 
“Ella, a Tragical Enterlude; Balade of Charitie; Battle 
of Hastings. 


Tue Revivayt or Certain Metricat Forms 


The classic ode, which had fallen into disrepute among 
the followers of Pope, was exquisitely revived by 
Wiruiam Coxuuwns (1721-1759) and Tuomas Gray 
(1716-1771). Collins’s Ode to Evening, Ode to the 
Passions, and Ode on the Popular Superstitions im the 
Highlands are classic odes full of a new melody and an 
interest in nature and popular legend, though they reveal 
themselves as transitional poems by their neo-classical 
phrasing. The Ode on the Death of Thomson, the Dirge 
in Cymbeline, and the exquisite “How sleep the Brave?” 
are even finer as they are almost free from conventional 
diction. In an age that was becoming Gothic in feeling, 
Collins returned to the direct inspiration of Greece, and 
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his odes have the clear, cold outlines and the unobtrusive 
finish of Greek sculpture. 

Thomas Gray is another transitional figure because of 
his retention on the one hand of much neo-classical phras- 
ing and his reaching out on the other toward a personal 
interest in natural scenery. He was a scholar and a 
recluse, living in chambers in Cambridge most of his life, 
an existence broken only by trips to Switzerland and the 
English Lake regions, both of which he has commem- 
morated in his letters and journals. These are among 
the most interesting of the century, showing their au- 
thor’s sympathy for the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
and remain a document of much importance in any study 
of the growth of the romantic spirit. 

The Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College was 
published in 1747, and in 1751 appeared the famous 
Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 'This poem 
has become a part of English poetic tradition; there 
is hardly a stanza that has not been familiar to multi- 
tudes of readers. Following the precept of Horace, 
Gray kept it nine years, repolishing it to the last degree. 
In it appears the new sympathy for man, “The short and 
simple annals of the poor.” 

The two odes so viciously attacked by Johnson, The 
Progress of Poesy and The Bard, written in imitation of 
Pindar, are, though composed in classic form, full of 
romantic fire and spirited declamation. Gray, who was 
one of the most learned men in Europe, had been at- 
tracted by the new antiquarianism which accompanied 
the revival of interest in the Middle Ages, and his poems 
betray a confusion of inspiration between the neo-classic, 
the regularly classic, and a nascent romanticism. The 
Elegy, while exhibiting a sense of new interests and 
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ideals, clearly also points backward to a generalized ex- 
perience that has always been characteristic of the classic 
point of view, and reveals just as clearly the influence of 
neo-classic phrasing. Personifications and conventional 
diction point this poem out, fine as it is, as transitional be- 
tween two opposing poetical ideals. The odes too 
struggle through declamation into a more immediate 
realization of experience. Both of them show their au- 
thor’s antiquarian studies, closely following the new 
scholarship that sought for a knowledge of the medieval 
past. Gray furthermore was drawn to a study of Welsh 
and Icelandic folk lore, and he has left a number of poems 
upon these subjects. The Fatal Sisters and The Descent 
of Odin are derived from his northern reading. 

It has been much discussed whether these two poets 
were not born in an age uncongenial to their best de- 
velopment, whether if they had lived a half century later 
they might not have produced masterpieces more prodi- 
gally. Such conjectures are dangerous. It is easy to 
exaggerate the romantic phase of their work, and we 
ought to claim little more than that Augustan correctness 
probably prevented them from expanding in the way 
they should have done. Certainly they not only wrote 
exquisite poems but exhibit in an unusually significant 
manner the graduai turning away from one form of 
writing to another quite different and in most respects 
opposite in its tendencies. 


Tuer RETURN To NATURE 


Never throughout the eighteenth century was a love 
for outdoor nature quite destroyed. Thomson’s Seasons 
shows this interest in common things breaking though 
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frigid declamation, and there are some fine descriptive 
passages in the poem. Collins and Gray exhibit the 
classic concentration of effect in the choice of the epithet 
in place of extended description. The Elegy especially 
shows the author’s care in selecting the finest possible 
phrases to convey an atmosphere of pensive melancholy. 
After 1780 the tide runs the other way, and nature 
description for its own sake has its day. This new natu- 
ralism mingles with the rising democratic tide, under the 
influence of the French Revolution, and Man and Nature 
become the two subjects of the poet’s contemplation. 


WILLIAM COWPER 


(1731-1800) 


Cowper’s life was strange and sad, fits of gloom fol- 
lowed by periods of insanity preventing him from taking 
a place in the active world. Fortunately, he found a 
refuge with his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Unwin, who took 
him into their family and made a home for him during 
the greater part of his hfe. In the quiet seclusion of an 
English village, he spent much of his time in carpentry 
and gardening and in caring for his hares and other pets. 
The last years of his life were overshadowed by a pro- 
longed fit of insanity, from which he never recovered. 
Cowper’s letters to his friends are in their charming 
simplicity among the most attractive in a century notable 
for epistolary excellence. At the suggestion of one of 
these friends, Lady Austin, Cowper set himself to writing 
verses, and The Task appeared in 1785. This poem, in 
the most musical blank verse since Paradise Lost, ex- 
presses the poet’s simple, minute observation of every- 
day life, poured out in rambling, artless fashion. It 
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combined the simple life of Olney village with the new 
love of freedom and passion for social justice. In both 
these respects, love of nature and indignation at social 
wrongs, Cowper anticipates poets greater than he, Words- 
worth and Shelley. 

John Gilpin’s Ride, a spirited humorous ballad, ap- 
peared in the same year as The Task. The translation 
of Homer in blank verse was published in 1791. It is 
the first attempt to give a faithful rendering in English 
of the great classic. Lines on M y Mother’s Picture, To 
Mary, and The Castaway are poignant expressions of 
personal grief, the last expressing the horror of his soul 
before the prospect of a return of his old malady. 

Cowper’s poetry is a gentle transition to the more 
vehement strain of the next decades—quiet and unobtru- 
sive conversation for one who cares for homely fare as 
well as intensity. To the poet in his retreat the sounds 
of the furious revolutionary strife hardly penetrated, 
and he therefore seems like an eddy in the full stream 
of romanticism as it flowed on to its later triumphs. 


GEORGE CRABBE 
(1754-1832) 


In every movement away from artificiality and conven- © 
tion, sincerity of feeling mingles with very much of false 
sentiment, a yearning to get away from the hard facts 
of life. Matthew Arnold has defined the sentimental as 
“a tendency to react from the despotism of fact.” 
Throughout the romantic movement this tendency is ex- 
hibited even in the greater poets. 

Crabbe was a rural clergyman who had had a hard 
youth, in a pitiless world, and the result was that when 
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he came to write poetry he became an uncompromising 
realist. In contradistinction to the sentiment of Gold- 
smith, he drew a picture yet more dismal than the facts 
warranted. He lived through the first quarter of the 
next century, an humble contemporary of the greater 
romanticists, continuing to publish his anti-romantic 
books of verse. He died the same year as Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Returning to the heroic couplet as his medium of 
expression, he painted the lives of the poor unsentiment- 
ally, with the emphasis often upon the sordid and tragic 
aspects of life. Here was no passionate mood of reform, 
but accurate description and unromantic characterization, 
suggestive of the Dutch genre picture. To those who 
weary of the prevailing subjectivity of the period, Crabbe 
comes as an invigorating tonic. The critic Jeffrey, like 
many others who have lived since his time, found in these 
rough verses fashioned in the couplet of Pope a relief 
from the fine sentiments of the romantics, and he took 
malicious pleasure in contrasting them with the mystical 
outpourings of Wordsworth. The Village after being 
criticised and in part revised by Dr. Johnson was pub- 
lished in 1783. This is a direct answer to The Deserted 
Village. A generation later appeared The Parish 
Register, The Borough, Tales in Verse, and T'ales of the 
Hall. The second of these contains the grim figure of 
Peter Grimes the tyrant and the relentless story of his 
death. 

The opening lines of The Village reveal the unsenti- 
mental character of Crabbe’s poetry: 


The village life, and every care that reigns 

O’er youthful peasants and declining swains; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
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Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 
Fled are those times when, in harmonious strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains; 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse: 

Yet still for these we frame the tender strain; 

Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal— 

The only pains, alas! they never feel. 


I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that farms; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun with fervid ray 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play, 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts 
Deplore their fortune yet sustain their parts, 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


Beside this should be placed Goldsmith’s 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain; 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delayed: 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have [I loitered o’er the green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
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How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked on the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 


ROBERT BURNS 


(1759-1796) 


The final cowp de grace to convention was given by the 
inspired songs of a Scotch peasant. Robert Burns is 
the most important of all the precursors of romanticism. 
The son of a small farmer at Ayr in the Scottish Low- 
lands, he experienced as hard a life of grinding toil as 
any of Crabbe’s characters, and his poverty proved an 
almost insurmountable handicap. With some little edu- 
cation acquired under difficulties, he early in his peasant 
life began to versify, and in 1786 published his first 
volume of poems. Besides the family Bible the young 
poet had access to the Spectator, Pope’s Homer, and 
Allan Ramsay’s poems, and he pored over the Scotch 
songs which comprised the native tradition of the Scotch 
farmers. Burns is distinctly the national poet of Scot- 
land, and the songs which he was to rewrite, often com- 
pletely, have become the conscious inheritance of the 
whole people. As the family moved from one farm to 
another, in an attempt to wring a bare living from a hard 
soil, the young man composed many of his finest poems. 
To a Mouse, To a Mountain Daisy, and the charming 
country idyl, The Cotter’s Saturday Night describing the 
simple joys of the peasant’s family life, reveals his 
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love of the country and his pleasure in the companionship 
of the homelier things of nature. His days were at first 
difficult and discouraging, but the success of his volume 
of poems sent him to Edinburgh. There he was féted 
and caressed by the social élite of the Scottish capital. 
But the favor of the great proving fickle, he returned to 
his life of grinding poverty, married the Jeanie of his 
song and accepted the position of exciseman at £50 a 
year. Burns’s besetting sins, drink and fickleness in 
love, have brought condemnation upon him by severe 
moralists, but those who came under the influence of his 
personality have testified to his essential manliness and 
his sincerity. His year in Edinburgh was the time of 
triumph for this Scottish peasant, and he bore his honors 
with remarkable dignity and self-respect. His later life 
seems to us pitiful in the extreme, but Burns endured 
poverty and neglect without complaint, dying at the 
comparatively early age of thirty-seven. 

Three tendencies in Burns are noticeable. The first 
is the new individualism and revolutionary sentiment. It 
is a passionate assertion of the worth of man, of the 
dignity of human nature, no matter how humble. A 
Man’s a Man for @ That, To a Louse, The Twa’ Dogs, 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night are great lyrical expres- 
sions of the heart of the age. They differ from such a 
poem as Goldsmith’s Deserted Village in that the poet 
writes not from recollection but directly out of his ex- 
perience and in immediate knowledge of the life he de- 
scribes; and they differ from the poems of Crabbe in the 
hearty sympathy with country life. A fine fervor, rich 
satire, and genial observation of humble social relations 
made these poems the freshest verse English literature 
had known for more than a century. The second ten- 
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dency, closely bound up with the other, is the deep 
sympathy for nature, especially in her lowly forms, 
and for all living things. A field mouse turned up 
by the poet’s plough, a daisy on the hillside, bring 
forth an answering response in his heart. The third tend- 
ency, and perhaps the richest of all, is the hearty revival 
of various phases of Scottish life. The Holy Fair be- 
longs to the group of satiric pictures of the Auld Kirk; 
Tam o’Shanter is a richly humorous re-creation of legend- 
ary material; and The Jolly Beggars treats of a group 
of ragged rascals in one of the lowest resorts of the 
village. These poems exhibit Burns as a supreme realist 
and humorist, one in whom the sheer zest of living 
wrought with mighty force. All of these poems were 
written in the Lowland Scottish dialect, not difficult to 
read if one will take a little time for practice. Like all 
Scotchmen, Burns cannot resist an occasional tendency to 
preach, and when he does so, he turns to the accepted style 
of English neo-classicism. The didactic stanzas in T'o a 
Mouse in no respect surpass typically Augustan attempts 
to moralize. When, however, the poet is writing simply 
and from the depths of his heart’s experience, he touches 
a high seriousness. ‘At moments,” says Arnold, “in a 
profound and passionate melancholy, as those four 
immortal lines taken by Byron as a motto for The 
Bride of Abydos, but which have in them a depth of 
poetic quality such as resides in no verse of Byron’s 
own— 

‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 


We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ ” 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 
(1757-1827) 


Blake is one of the oddest figures in English literature. 
Both as poet and as engraver, which was his trade, his 
work was suffused with a deep and confused mysticism. 
He asserted that while he was still a small boy God looked 
in upon him through the window and that he conversed 
daily with Jesus Christ. And so he lived his life, gov- 
erned by a rhapsodical temperament which wrapped 
him completely in this mystical communion. Poetical 
Sketches, Songs of Innocence and Songs of Eaperience 
were worked, both text and designs, from copper plates. 
This poetry, full of a strange beauty and pathos, reveals 
an exquisite sympathy for childhood and dumb animals, 
an expression of the poet’s own childlike nature. Blake 
had been influenced by certain mystics, Swedenborg and 
Jacob Boehme, and he wrote a number of prophetic books 
which possess the same direct vision and sense of the mys- 
tery underlying material things which characterize the 
poems. T'he Book of Thel, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and Jerusalem are weird and almost unintelligible 
explanations of a curious rhapsodical theology. 

Blake’s engravings are strange outpourings of genius. 
Daring and free but exquisitely drawn, they give with 
extraordinary vividness the artist’s mystical conceptions. 
The best known of them are Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grims, and those illustrating Blair’s The Grave, the 
Book of Job, and The Divine Comedy. 

Blake was a very strange and interesting personality, 
and remains a kind of epitome of all the extreme charac- 
teristics of the romantic mood in the following generation. 
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A tear was to him a holy thing, any use of the reasoning 
faculty was a sign of a hardening of the emotions, and a 
complete absorption in the feelings was necessary as 
preparation for spiritual passion. This curious person- 
ality has written a number of lyrics with a melody as 
liquid and flowing as any we possess. Many of them 
contain images of wonderful spiritual insight. 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
1798-1832 


NDER the impulse of the vast upheaval represented 
chiefly by the French Revolution, the emotional 
enthusiasm which had been suppressed by eighteenth 
century rationalism suddenly burst forth to deluge Eu- 
rope. After an age of convention, of skepticism, of 
external rules with their chief emphasis upon good form, 
had run its course, came a quick revolt to the simple, the 
instinctive, to a direct contact with nature. The eight- 
eenth century had been aristocratic with a reliance upon 
general principles; the romantic period began with an 
assertion of the worth of the individual and a democratic 
revolt from the old aristocratic appeal of literature. 
Democracy was the vast and difficult problem which the 
nineteenth century tried and failed to solve to its or our 
satisfaction, for it is still with us and we know not what 
we are going to do with it. But at the beginning of the 
century the poets and philosophers had a wonderful 
vision of hope, of human brotherhood, to be accompanied 
by revolution or not as the case might serve. 

This revolt has usually been called the Romantic 
Movement, and for convenience’ sake we may discuss the 
various phases of the writing of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century under this name; but it should be 
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candidly stated that no term and no single definition can 
begin to cover the complexities of the period. There is, 
however, a general similarity in the psychology of nearly 
all those who wrote at this time, and it does seem possible 
in some measure to explain the romantic mood and its 
differentiation from the mood of the eighteenth century 
and from the classicism of which the eighteenth century 
believed itself a complete imitator. 

Romanticism has been variously defined as the “Renas- 
cence of Wonder’; ‘“Strangeness added to Beauty”; 
“Return to the Middle Ages.” All of these meanings en- 
tered into the spirit of the age. Men sought relief from 
the commonplace and found it in new forms of beauty 
remote from their ordinary selves and in ages long past. 

Compare the Parthenon and a Gothic cathedral. The 
one, the perfect realization of the classic ideal, is clear 
and beautiful, perfect in symmetry and complete in its 
sense of utter repose. ‘The Cathedral of Notre Dame or 
Rheims, or York or Lincoln, on the contrary, never sug- 
gests rest, but rather incompleteness and a search for 
the satisfaction of the desires of the spirit. The Greek 
temples arose in the great age when the desire of the 
people was to express a complete human perfection, and, 
while they were dedicated to the worship of the gods in a 
spirit of religious piety, the Greek pantheon did not grow 
out of intense fear of a jealous God. The Middle Ages, 
on the other hand, lived in the shadow of the wrath of 
an avenging Lord, and their representative religious tem- 
ples are the expressions of the awe and the mystery sur- 
rounding the divine personality. Aspiration toward 
spiritual perfection in preparation for the life of immor- 
tality rather than a perfect balance of qualities for the 
sake of a reasonable life in this world was the medieval 
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ideal which has had so profound an influence upon our 
modern complex life. . 

The true classic ideal rests upon a discipline of the 
emotions, and has for its object the realization of some 
sort of order out of the chaos of life. Form, measure, 
restraint, are the classic virtues as they were the neo- 
classic, but with this difference, that they are derived 
from an inner harmony of all the parts of which the 
whole is composed. Order and sanity and reason are its 
watchwords. “The classic is health, the romantic dis- 
ease,” said Goethe, perhaps with too severe a condem- 
nation of the mood from which he had just emerged. 
But the classic neglects the eccentricities of personal char- 
acter in order to seek and present the universal aspects 
of things. “The aim of poetry,” says Butcher, “is to 
represent the universal through the particular, to give a 
concrete and living embodiment of a universal truth. 
The universal of poetry is not an abstract idea; it is par- 
ticularised to sense, it comes before the mind clothed in 
the form of the concrete, presented under the appearance 
of a living organism whose parts are in vital and struc- 
tural relation to the whole.” ‘Fine art,” he says again 
in his illuminating review of Aristotle’s Poetics, “‘elimi- 
nates what is transient and particular and reveals the 
permanent and essential features of the original. It dis- 
covers the ‘form’ towards which the object tends, the 
result which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the universal. 
It passes beyond the bare reality given by nature, and 
expresses a purified form of reality disengaged from ac- 
cident, and freed from conditions which thwart its devel- 
opment. The real and the ideal from this point of view 
are not opposites, as they are sometimes conceived to be. 
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The ideal is the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding 
itself according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance.” 

The classic ideal, therefore, declares for the rule of 
law, for the development of the reason and the judgment, 
for discipline and direction. As every ideal of life, when 
not corrected by a recognition of the value of the oppo- 
site ideal, becomes external and conventional; so classi- 
cism, when carried to an extreme, will be formal and 
artificial, discovering a lack of genuine emotion alto- 
gether, and a separation from all real contact with nature. 
This was the result in the eighteenth century when 
classical ideals became external elegances. 

The romantic ideal, on the other hand, seeks the glory 
of the imperfect, indulges in wonder and mystery, in half 
lights and overtones, in infinite suggestion, and tends to 
formlessness and lawlessness. The lack of symmetry in 
the Gothic cathedrals and their incompleteness, the pre- 
dilection of the architects for mere decoration however 
beautiful, may illustrate the Gothic or the romantic 
spirit. ‘The long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” the 
dim religious light, and the pomp and ceremony and 
ritual of Catholic Christianity appeal to the romantic 
imagination. As the classic is general and objective in 
its nature, the romantic is individual and inclined to 
dwell in a subjective existence, as the personal emotions 
are cultivated and the ego is developed until the whole 
external world becomes but a projection of one’s own per- 
sonality and all things are measured by it. Rousseau 
watched his tears drop into the water behind the Her- 
mitage as he pursued his revery undisturbed by the out- 
side world. As a refuge from the hardness of reality, 
the romantic person turns to the remote, the primitive, the 
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spontaneous, and the free. This tendency to react from 
the despotism of fact, Matthew Arnold’s phrase for the 
sentimental, often took the form of the cultivation of 
the purely esthetic faculties, the sense for beauty at the 
expense of the moral sense and the sense for fact, and 
the Tower of Ivory has become the symbol of the esthete 
who scorns the vulgar world and cultivates his own ec- 
centric nature in solitude and despair. The romantic 
ideal when carried to excess becomes then formless, mor- 
bidly subjective, and self-willed, running out into every 
sort of temperamental excess. 

Classic and romantic are apparently contradictory 
terms, and both qualities would seem scarcely to be found 
in the same individual or in the same age. This conclu- 
sion is a doubtful one, for we, if we would make ourselves 
complete, need both impulse or emotion and reason in 
fairly harmonious proportions; but it is true that an in- 
dividual or an age tends to possess predominantly the 
one or the other and so is likely to exclude the opposite 
quality from its conscious life. As a classical age ex- 
presses what is representative of its dominant ideas and 
therefore is inclined to utter commonplaces in place of 
ideas and emotions genuinely individual, so there must 
come a time when the need for fresh ideas and individual 
ways of expressing one’s self become imperative. ‘That is 
what occurred during the latter years of the eighteenth 
century and the quarter century following the French 
Revolution. In novel, essay, and lyric men threw off the 
bonds of convention in a search for a manner of expres- 
sion peculiar to themselves. An enriched prose and poet- 
ical vocabulary came to the aid of those who strove to 
cast away outward modes of thought and expression. A 
greatly stimulated imaginative sensibility responded to 
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every kind of impulse that brought the world of nature 
and of man home to their hearts. Mountains and lakes, 
the new dignity of common men, a renewed interest in 
historical associations, a suddenly aroused absorption in 
strange moods, in mystery and the terror of the supernat- 
ural, and a sensitive appreciation of the mythology of 
Greece, all these meant a striking change in the nature 
and the subjects of poetry. Gone were the flowers of 
poetic diction which characterized the verse of the eigh- 
teenth century, while in their place came reality and in- 
tensity and love for fresh detail. It is a very far cry 
from the Pastorals of Pope to Wordsworth’s brooding 
contemplation of a solitary leech-gatherer or his rapture 
when he feels himself in the embrace of the hills. Be- 
tween the two stands the great fact of revolution. Our 
lives have never been the same since this vast and signifi- 
cant event. 

Of the three great romantic ages in English life and 
letters the medieval period in which the metrical romances 
flourished may be called the age of the romanticism of 
action, of knightly adventure and chivalric courtesy. 
The romantic literature of those days arose through a 
desperate effort to get away from the shackles of author- 
ity, represented by the discipline of a watchful church, 
and an otherwise barren intellectual life. The Eliza- 
bethan fondness for conceits, for Arcadian dreaming, 
Euphuistic phrasing and far-fetched metaphor, was a 
romanticism of the intellect. Then the mind, undisci- 
plined by any outward authority or inner law, wandered 
at will amidst luxuriant verbal vegetation. The nine- 
teenth century represents the romanticism of feeling, for 
it was in the name of the spontaneous emotions, of nature, 
and the unfettered temperament that the age revolted 
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from the restrictions of rationalism and convention. So- 
cial revolt, too, expressed itself in revolution in the name 
of feeling. 

To-day we may be said to be passing through a fourth 
phase of revolt, this time against the restrictions of Vic- 
torian sentiment. It may be wrong to call our age ro- 
mantic for it is a complex phenomenon, but it is clearly 
individualistic and largely anarchic. Standards—moral, 
religious, social—are falling one by one, at least such is 
the apparent result, and as yet no end to the period of 
revolution is in sight. Unlike other ages, the present 
time does not oppose the critical reason, having been pro- 
foundly influenced by the progress of natural science, but 
it is antagonistic to every kind of traditional standard 
or dogmatic assertion. Not yet has it created new 
standards to take the place of the old, and what will be 
the forms of literature which the next generation will 
accept as its own we cannot now hope to tell. 

The historical relations of the literature of the roman- 
tic period need to be made clear if we are to comprehend 
the significance of all that followed. The French Rev- 
olution was the most important event in modern history, 
not excepting the Great War, for it not only set free 
a people from an intolerable tyranny but it broke with 
the older culture more completely than most of us are 
aware. The Age of the Benevolent Despots passed, by 
a sudden wrench, into the Age of Democracy; and the 
spirit of liberty and equality which was created by these 
stirring events was set free as a political and social ideal. 
We, to-day, are, willy-nilly, children of the Revolution, 
and our efforts are tending slowly to create a stable so- 
ciety by means of this mighty force which has worked so 
much good and ill to the world. 
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When the Lockian materialism passed over into the 
mind of France, it gave birth to the destructive philos- 
ophy that was to sway the revolutionary leaders. With 
supernatural authority undermined, little hope remained 
for the maintenance of any dogma or tradition. Since 
supernatural revelation, upon which the Church rested 
its foundations, had lost its effectiveness as a force in 
human relations, the idea of a divinely appointed order 
in which the roots of society had been caught, must also 
be abandoned. As soon as the concept of the subordina- 
tion of each individual in his proper place in the world 
had lost its meaning, the position of kings, the divinely 
ordained rulers of the material world, and of priests, the 
vicars of God in the spiritual realm, no longer rested 
upon any secure base. In place of authority was set up 
the supremacy of the human reason, and this new deity 
was immediately destructive of all tradition and revela- 
tion. 

As man turned his newly acquired reason upon himself 
and the world about him, he perceived that, lacking any 
intuition of something other than himself, his soul could 
have no existence apart from his body. Man was there- 
fore akin to the beasts, and he must work out his hap- 
piness here upon earth by raising himself above the beasts 
through his own unaided efforts. So, as the love of God 
lost valid meaning, man tried to find consolation in love 
of his fellowmen, discovering in their persistent endeav- 
ors to improve themselves the motive forces of progress. 
Because he loved his fellows, he determined to believe the 
best of them, and thus created the new dogma of natural 
goodness, for if there are no innate tendencies whatever 
in man’s soul, there can be no innate inclination to evil. 
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Thus was born the central idea back of most of our own 
thinking upon social progress. 

Education was accordingly the great panacea. By 
right education and favorable environment, social forces 
could be turned from their present course of brutal com- 
petition into channels of brotherly love and peaceful co- 
operation. By will of the majority, as Locke had 
already declared, men had given a contract into the hands 
of their rulers; and by will of the majority, declared 
Rousseau, when that contract has been violated, it can 
be withdrawn. This theory of the Social Contract, com- 
bined with the hatred of kings and priests, and the under- 
mining of all kinds of authority through criticism, led 
straight to revolution ; and these views animated the lead- 
ers in the Reign of Terror. How the exalted hopes of 
brotherhood were annihilated by Napoleon we shall see 
later as we study the course of events; but the principles 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity became the inspira- 
tion of the young radicals of the days immediately fol- 
lowing the beginning of the Revolution. 

It was a day of hope, a time of dreams of the establish- 
ment of a new Heaven and a new Earth. “Bliss was it 
in that dawn to be alive, But to be young was very 
Heaven,” cried Wordsworth referring to his early en- 
thusiasm. Many, following the lead of Rousseau, harked 
back to the Golden Age before corrupting social and po- 
litical institutions had created the crying inequalities of 
society. “Man was born free; he is everywhere in 
chains,” he declared, coining a phrase that was to become 
a trumpet call to revolution. So we discover the roman- 
tic Titans of the nineteenth century, the Byrons and the 
Victor Hugos, striking their heads against the blue 
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vaults of Heaven and challenging the very gods to battle. 
Their defiance of the Infinite was hymned by ideal chor- 
isters like Shelley for whom “The World’s great age be- 
gins anew,” amid the crash of existing institutions. To 
disclose in what manner the poets reacted to this mighty 
revolutionary impulse, which is just as active to-day as 
it was a century and a quarter ago, will be the chief 
purpose of this study. 

The generation between the publication of the Lyrical 
Ballads in 1798 and the death of Scott in 1832, is char- 
acterized by six rather indistinct phases; for they overlap, 
and a single writer may in himself be the expression of 
two or more of them. ‘They are, first, a return to com- 
mon life, chiefly represented by Wordsworth; second, 
wonder and mystery, “strangeness added to beauty,” as 
revealed by Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats; third, the 
central revolutionary doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and the revolt against institutions, splendidly set forth in 
Byron and Shelley; fourth, the revival of the medieval 
spirit, by Sir Walter Scott, and in a lesser degree by 
Coleridge and Keats; fifth, a greatly increased stimula- 
tion of sense impressions, as shown most abundantly by 
the poetry of Keats; sixth and finally, certain anti- 
romantic tendencies exemplified by Jane Austen, Thomas 
Love Peacock, Byron in his satires, and Wordsworth in 
his sonnets. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850) 


The first of the great poets of the new era was indi- 
rectly the child of the French Revolution, even though 
after his return from France he settled down in rural 
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England, lost his revolutionary fervor, and in the next 
generation had indignantly bestowed upon him the sobri- 
quet of the Lost Leader for his desertion of the Liberal 
cause. Just how the Revolution affected him and how 
he turned away from radical enthusiasms he has for- 
tunately traced for us in T’he Prelude, the autobiograph- 
ical poem which he designed as the introduction of a 
greater philosophical work, an undertaking never com- 
pleted. In this poem of many books we possess a priceless 
document narrating in the poet’s own words the experience 
of his soul during his formative years. He tells us that 
he spent his beyhood almost alone among the hills, where 
he grew to manhood with his ear attuned to the reception 
of sounds so oceult they seemed hardly to proceed from 
the material world, and that he acquired a mystic sense of 
some controlling power behind the appearances of things. 

He gives us the impression that his years at Cambridge 
University had less effect on his deeper mind than these 
contacts with nature. His next spiritual epoch begins 
with his visit to France. On his arrival in Blois in 
November, 1791, he was caught up by the new spirit of 
humanity at work in the minds of men, and his ardent 
nature reached out in answer to the mighty cry, as it 
spread over France, for justice to the oppressed and for 
love of one’s fellows. Before he could commit himself to 
any course, his friends compelled his return to England, 
and France lost an active’champion and probable martyr. 

He remained, for some time, an enthusiast for the rev- 
olutionary cause. When, in 1793, England joined the 
Allies apparently determined to overthrow the cause of 
liberty, Wordsworth’s indignation mastered him. When, 
however, he saw Napoleon pass the Alps in 1796, bent 
on foreign conquest, the revulsion came. For a time he 
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was sick at heart, losing faith in human life and in the 
Divine order; but gradually, through renewed contact 
with his beloved lakes and hills, and the ministrations of 
his sister Dorothy, he recovered a new mystic sense. 
Facing the Lockian materialism with a knowledge of his 
own creative powers, he sought to gain some comprehen- 
sion of the universal soul of Nature, which he now con- 
ceived of as a definite spiritual reality, not separate from 
ourselves but including and pervading all its operations. 

Now comes as evidence the second great though much 
shorter autobiographical poem, the Lines written a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the Banks of the 
Wye (July 13, 1798). Five years have passed since 
here he had experienced the keenest joy in nature, a time 
of dizzy rapture when the sounding cataract haunted him 
like a passion, and like a roe he bounded o’er the moun- 
tains. Now, in his mature mind, he feels 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 
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So Nature came to mean a far different thing to him 
from what it did in the days of youthful passion. The 
fullest joys came not from fierce contact with the life of 
nature, but through tranquil recollection as he meditated 
upon his experience in her sanctuary. At such times na- 
ture became like a person who brings the healing influ- 
ence of her own presence as balm for the fever and the 
fret of the world. The poems which followed Words- 
worth’s new relation to Nature, subdued and reflective, 
exhibit the power of natural objects to bring consolation 
to those who yield themselves to their influence. 

But Wordsworth wished not only to become the inter- 
preter of nature to the mind of man; he would be the 
poet of man as well. After the revival of his faith, which 
had been well-nigh destroyed by the disturbing events in 
France, he slowly constructed a philosophy of man and 
of nature which should prove the divinity that current 
thought had banished. ‘The pantheism which grew out 
of these poetical meditations viewed nature and man as 
but separate manifestations of the same creative power. 
“The still, sad music of humanity” becomes of profound 
importance to him as he learns the sublime lessons “Of 
man, of nature, and of human life.” For, if men will but 
live in conformity with nature, all the ills and the ugliness 
of the world will drop away. We should accept the les- 
sons nature has to teach, living in a “wise passiveness” 
while we receive into our souls the infinite peace of the 
great parent. The beautiful Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, an 
echo of the Platonic theory of reminiscence, tells how the 
child comes into the world “trailing clouds of glory,” but 
very soon the “shades of the prison house descend upon the 
growing boy,” and he grows into manhood having lost the 
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freshness of “the glory and the dream.” So is it with us 
all as we allow the cares and anxieties of maturity to de- 
stroy simplicity and our intimacy with the inner spirit 
of nature. 

One other long poem explains the struggle Words- 
worth experienced before he won the tranquillity for 
which he was searching. The Excursion tells of a Soli- 
tary sunk in the spiritual gloom of lost faith and despair. 
To him comes the Wanderer, a gentle being who has 
passed out of the obscure wood into the region of light. 
He is a seer who, like the poet, has won a mystic insight 
into man and nature. The poem tells of ‘melancholy 
fear subdued by faith.” 


Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


Wordsworth composed a body of sonnets which nobly 
revived this form of lyric poetry from the disuse into 
which it had fallen after Milton turned to other poetical 
writing. Many of these take up the burden of his pas- 
sionate exhortation to simple living. Most notable of 
them is the familiar one beginning: 


The world is too much with us: late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


Another sonnet, nearly as fine, that expresses a sentiment 
of similar quality is the one Composed upon Westmins- 
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ter Bridge. Many others give utterance to his feelings 
upon patrictic occasions, for Wordsworth was ever in- 
tensely moved by the political life of Europe. Many of 
them, too, lament some of the excesses perpetrated upon 
defenseless peoples in the sacred name of liberty, while 
others deplore England’s participation on the side of 
tyranny. ‘The sonnets Composed by the Seaside, near 
Calais; Calais, August, 1802; On the Extinction of the 
Venetian Republic; and Written in London, September, 
1802, beginning, “Milton! thou should’st be living at this 
hour,” express indignation at wrong or exhortation to 
courage and righteousness. 

Wordsworth, we can easily perceive, was in tune neither 
with the harsh industrial strife going on about him nor 
with the democratic cries of the multitude nor with the 
soulless progress of material science; for he believed he 
had found salvation for man away from the material 
struggle, not in the piling up of material wealth. This| 
is his lesson for us: that, though we cannot give up the 
life of the world, we may, if we will, simplify that life 
as we listen for the voices of the spirit that come to us 
only through withdrawal from the vanities of the world, 
for the sake of a communion with the finer things in na- 
ture and human life. 

In this mood the poet dedicated himself to the task 
of explaining how every thought and act of one’s life 
may be suffused with a divine radiance. He dedicated 
himself too to duty, humbly asking to become one of 
those who have given themselves up to its service. When 
Wordsworth died, in the middle year of the century, Mat- 
thew Arnold felt that the last anchor of faith had been 
removed from the life of England as men faced the new 
generation under the sway of scientific dogma. 
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Wordsworth’s apostasy from liberalism, which has so 
often been lamented by more ardent spirits, was a reality. 
As in his revolt from the excesses of revolution he turned 
for peace to his beloved hills, he came to a slow realization 
that unchartered freedom was not a boon, that there was 
a positive value in restraint. The sonnet, September, 
1802, Near Dover, beautifully illustrates this. So do 
his classical poems, too little read, Dion and Laodamia. 
So do, above all, the Ode to Duty and the Character of 
the Happy Warrior. Wordsworth’s passion at this 
time did not cool, but it was given another direction by 
a recognition of the need of disciplining the soul if we 
would gain virtue and wisdom. Wordsworth as the poet 
of law—law become the indwelling force that sways the 
soul—is less striking than as the high priest of nature, but 
this later position was just as deep-seated and permanent. 
Many accept it as the finest fruit of his poetical progress. 

Wordsworth’s relation to the literary movement of the 
time is of great importance to our study, for it was chiefly 
he who initiated the new poetic diction which finally dis- 
carded the neo-classic flowers of speech. The year 1798 
witnessed the publication by two young friends, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, of the Lyrical Ballads, a collection 
of poems which marks a complete break with eighteenth 
century tradition. “The principal object,” declared 
Wordsworth in the preface to the second edition in 1800, 
“then, in these poems, was to choose incidents from com- 
mon life, and to relate or describe them, throughout, as 
far as possible, in a selection of language really used by 
men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
coloring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should 
be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and, fur- 
ther, and above all, to make these incidents and situations 
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interesting by tracing in them, truly though not osten- 
tatiously, the primary laws of our nature,—chiefly, as 
far as regards the manner in which we associate ideas in 
a state of excitement. Humble and rustic life was gen- 
erally chosen—The language, too, of these men has been 
adopted—because such men hourly communicate with the 
best objects from which the best part of language is orig- 
inally derived; and because, from their rank in society, 
and the sameness and narrow circle of their intercourse, 
being less under the influence of social vanity, they con- 
vey their feelings and emotions in simple and unelab- 
orated expressions.” 

Not only Wordsworth’s diction, therefore, but his) 
themes are drawn from the common life about him. A 
little girl in a graveyard, an ancient beggar, a simple 
shepherd before the door of his hut grieving for a son 
gone astray, the simple joys and sorrows of the rustics, 
became the materials of his poems. In these he tries to 
show the beneficent influence of nature upon the inarticu- 
late character of the countryman. 

The prefaces to The Excursion (1814) and to Words- 
worth’s collected poems (1815) further expand his theory 
of poetry. “Poetry is,” he declares, “the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings,’ and should have its origin 
in “emotion recollected in tranquillity.” The theory of 
poetic diction suggested by these quotations was that 
there is no essential difference between the language of 
poetry and the language of prose, certainly not in the 
structure and order of the sentences. Wordsworth has 
often, through a failure in self-criticism, reduced his 
theory to the point of absurdity. By the side of Tintern 
Abbey we find Peter Bell and The Idiot Boy, and even 
in a single poem may be found memorable lines marred 
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by succeeding lines that drop into mere commonplace 
and bathos. At times, however, the verse would clear 
and then, in the words of Arnold, “Nature took the pen 
in her hand and wrote with bare, sheer, penetrating 
power.” 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
(1772-1834) 


Coleridge is the second of the two friends who dug out 
the weeds from the neo-classic garden, transforming it 
into a blooming romantic paradise. It was his avowed 
purpose in the Lyrical Ballads to bring the mysterious 
within the range of probability, adding to Wordsworth’s 
naturalism his own interest in the strange and the won- 
derful. 

The two friends had early formed a friendship which 
lasted throughout their lives. First at Nether Stowey 
in Somerset and later in the Lake country of Westmor- 
land they continued near neighbors and intimate friends. 
Though their natures diverged in many important par- 
ticulars, their influence upon each other resulted in mu- 
tual benefit. Coleridge’s greater critical sense helped 
Wordsworth in the practice of his art, while Words- 
worth, so far as he was able, kept his friend steadily at 
work upon his poetical composition. The first years of 
their intercourse were the most fruitful, and it is a curi- 
ous fact that neither of them wrote any considerable verse 
of quality after the year 1810, though both lived on for 
many years. 

Both friends felt to their depths the tremendous in- 
spiration of the French Revolution. During the four 
years before the publication of the Lyrical Ballads, Col- 
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eridge expressed his indignation at the conduct of his 
country and his hopes rose for a new state of society out 
of the violence of the Revolution. In 1798 he wrote reg- 
ular leading articles for the Morning Post in criticism of 
the course of events. The Ode to the Departing Year, 
1796, is addressed to Liberty, the Revolution, and Eng- 
land in a spirit of hope for human emancipation. But 
in 1797 his revolt against Napoleon’s violation of the 
neutrality of Switzerland finds utterance in the Ode to 
France. Now he believes the French are no longer ca- 
pable of true freedom, for their minds are sensual and 
dark. Fears in Solitude, 1798, reveals his growing ‘con- 
servatism, and thenceforth he remained cool to the ap- 
peal of revolution. His trip to Germany with the 
Wordsworths in the same year, when he steeped himself 
in German philosophy, turned his sympathies away from 
France and initiated him into a life-long study of meta- 
physics that had much to do with the atrophy of his 
poetic gifts. 

As time passed and the forces of reaction won the day, 
Coleridge, like Wordsworth and many others, lost his 
strong bias in favor of a quick change in human relations 
and sank into what to many seemed a reactionary frame 
of mind. Indeed, as the years cooled the ardor of his 
temperament, he came to perceive how far from a solution 
of the complex problems he had been carried in his youth. 
One curious episode of his early life illustrates the utter 
incapacity of some of the romanticists to handle the rough 
materials of their lives. This was the Utopian scheme 
of a Pantisocracy concocted with his friend Southey 
whereby they should collect a band of kindred souls, find 
some one to finance the undertaking, and all move to the 
banks of the Susquehanna (chosen for the sound of its 
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name) in Pennsylvania, there to live a life of ideal com- 
munism far from the haunts of men. The men should 
do the outdoor labor, the women the household tasks, and 
the greater part of the time should be spent in philosoph- 
ical discussion. He, Southey, and another, while waiting 
for the expedition to come about, married three daugh- 
ters of a poor widow of Bath. The project fell through 
for want of funds, and, after an estrangement between 
Coleridge and Southey, the idea was abandoned. 

Coleridge was a man of rare gifts partially destroyed 
by weakness of will, and his will in turn was made still 
less effective by his continued use of opium. His char- 
acter is reflected in his literary work; always attempting 
ambitious things, always flinging them aside unfinished, 
he was never able to carry on a sustained effort. An ex- 
quisite poet, a gifted literary critic, an unsystematic but 
illuminating moral philosopher, and a competent journal- 
ist, he hardly accomplished anything worthy of his 
powers. Perhaps something of romantic purposelessness 
had crept into his character. During his later years, 
spent in Highgate near London, he preached formless 
sermons to a band of young men, and became the most 
celebrated talker in England since the death of Johnson. 
Carlyle’s picture of the old man at this period vividly 
portrays his eccentric character. 


I have heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, for 
two stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and communicate 
no meaning whatsoever to any individual of his hearers, certain 
of whom, I for one, still kept listening in hope; the most had 
long before given up and formed (if the room was large enough) 
secondary humming groups of their own. He began anywhere: 
You put some question to him, made some suggestive observation. 
Instead of answering this or decidedly setting out toward an 
answer of it, he would accumulate formidable apparatus, logical 
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swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers and other precau- 
tionary and vehiculatory gear for setting out; perhaps did at last 
get under way, but was swiftly solicited, turned aside by the 
glance of some radiant new game on this hand or that into new 
courses; and ever into new; and before long into all the universe, 
where it was uncertain what game you would catch or whether 
any. His talk, alas, was distinguished, like himself, by irresolu- 
tion; it disliked to be troubled with conditions, abstinences, defi- 
nite fulfilments—loved to wander at its own sweet will and make 
its auditor and his claims and humble wishes a mere passive 
bucket for itself! He had knowledge about many things and 
topics, much curious reading; but generally topics led him, after a 
pass or two, into the high seas of theosophic philoosphy, the Bit se 
infinitude of Kantian teinsecadentalient 


Hazlitt’s verdict was even more severe: ‘Excellent 
talker, very—if you let him start from no premises and 
come to no conclusions.” Walter Pater’s essay on Cole- 
ridge (Appreciations) describes how he tried to preserve 
the essentials of an ideal philosophy before the dissolving 
effect of modern thought. Pater’s essay is a most signifi- 
cant and interesting reflection upon the destruction of all 
absolute systems before the universal relativity of modern 
life. 

As a poet, Coleridge produced little of real value, but 
that little is very precious. The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, published as part of his share in the Lyrical 
Ballads, reveals his marvellous skill in mingling the 
strange and the common. ‘The poet has painted a world 
of imaginative illusion with perfect adaptation of means 
to ends. Christabel is a fragment of ancient romance 
illustrating with exquisite felicity the romantic revival 
of medieval enchantment. Kubla Khan is another frag- 
ment as magical in its romantic atmosphere as any- 
thing these years produced. The poem purported to be 
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the result of a dream, perhaps stimulated by a dose of 
laudanum and a reading of certain Persian tales just be- 
fore sleep; but while in the act of composition the poet 
was interrupted by “a man from Porlock on business of 
importance,” and when he came to resume his work the 
vision had fled. There remain some of the most exquisite 
lines of English verse. Coleridge wrote many other 
poems, but these three have chief claim upon us and place 
him high among English poets. No man of Coleridge’s 
endowments, with the possible exception of Gray, ever 
left to the judgment of posterity so small a body of 
verse of the rarest quality. 

He was also preacher, editor, and literary critic. Only 
in the last capacity is he read to-day. His Biographia 
Literaria contains some acute criticism of his friend 
Wordsworth’s poetry. His lectures on Shakespeare have 
stamped him as one of the most eminent interpreters of 
the great dramatist; his discursive notes on the char- 
acters and on the poetry, though occasionally lacking in 
judgment, reveal unusual insight into the imagination of 
the poet and a comprehending appreciation of the great 
characters of the plays. His interpretation of Hamlet, 
for example, while not wholly satisfying, gave rise to a 
new interpretation of this complex and baffling person. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(1771-1832) 


Scott’s romanticism had few of the characteristics of 
the romantic mood except a delight in the past and an 
antiquarian interest in tales of mystery and adventure. 
There is nothing of romantic gloom nor of revolutionary 
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fervor in the work of Scott, but rather a wholesome love 
of nature and a vital interest in the picturesque aspects of 
humanity, particularly in certain periods of the past. 

He was one of those chiefly responsible for the revival 
of interest in the popular ballad. Bishop Percy in the 
middle years of the eighteenth century had published his 
epoch-making book, but he had not grown away from the 
false taste of his time sufficiently to refrain from adding 
to his collection artificial elegances of his own, which 
were much admired by his imitators. Scott, a native 
of the Lowlands, possessed a genuine interest in his coun- 
try’s history and popular legends, and in riding about the 
countryside he collected a large mass of genuine balladry. 
This labor resulted in the publication in 1802 of Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. 

His own verse deals with romantic subjects chosen from 
border history. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a tale of 
border chivalry; Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field, deal- 
ing with the English wars; and T'he Lady of the Lake, a 
romantic story of the lower Highlands, are still read for 
their poetic force and narrative charm. Scott’s lyrics, 
scattered through these longer poems and elsewhere, are 
for the most part stirring balladry, full of mystery and 
the clash of warfare and bloody frays. 

Scott generously admitted that Byron’s romantic tales 
in verse drove him from the field; so that in 1814 he 
turned to the completion of an old prose romance. Thus 
began the long series of Waverley Novels, which were 
published anonymously and brought the Wizard of the 
North European fame as a prose romancer. Between 
1814 and his death in 1832 he published thirty-two 
novels, besides other literary work of an historical nature. 
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Scott’s open, hearty, and generous nature had in it 
a patriarchal something which induced him to buy Abbots- 
ford and establish himself as a sort of belated feudal 
lord, keeping open house and playing the patron to his 
tenants. For more than ten years he realized his cher- 
ished medieval ideals, but in 1826 the failure of the pub- 
lishing houses of Constable and the Ballantines, with 
whom he was deeply involved, put an end to this delightful 
existence. Scott might have pleaded insolvency, but the 
high sense of honor which he inherited with his aristo- 
cratic ideals forced him to shoulder the debt of more than 
120,000 pounds. The last six years of his life were 
spent, in sickness and depression, in a feverish attempt 
to clear hisname. He almost succeeded in making up the 
sum by much literary and historical hackwork, and the 
debt was finally paid after his death out of the royalties 
from his books. These were not happy years for the 
generous-minded author, but they were among the no- 
blest of his life, and our affection for him would not be 
quite what it is without a knowledge of them. 

The Waverley Novels were composed after Scott had 
ensconced himself in his medieval hall at Abbotsford. As 
in his own life, he tried in them to revive the romantic 
flavor of olden times. They fall into two groups. The 
first, comprising such novels as Ivanhoe, The Talisman, 
Quentin Durward, Anne of Geierstein, and Kenilworth, 
endeavors to re-create the pomp and splendor and bold 
deeds of the chivalric past, and are most likely to be a 
boy’s favorites. The second group, more characteristic 
of the author’s genius, revive Scottish history and leg- 
end. Waverley, The Fair Maid of Perth, Rob Roy, 
The Abbot, The Monastery, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
The Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, are a group 
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of tales that have made Scotland’s past more real than 
that of any other country. 

Scott’s medievalism consists in the imaginative re- 
creation of a whole period with a fully painted back- 
ground of manners. Crowded scenes, the splendor of 
description, vivid incident, and romantic situations make 
his pages alive. The eighteenth century had turned to 
the Middle Ages for its wealth of picturesque detail and 
for relief from the hard rationalism and level common 
sense which were the time’s strength and its great limita- 
tion. Without comprehending the blood and fire of these 
times, it revealed a dilettante interest in architecture and 
armor, in dungeons and forbidding castles, secret pas- 
sages, and the pomp and glory of far-off times, and it 
amused itself with an obsolete vocabulary. Scott changed 
all that, giving us, in romantic colors it is true, some- 
thing of the soul of an epoch. Since he wrote, historical 
romances have been numerous, but they have never pos- 
sessed quite the vitality of those of the first great master. 

In his Scottish tales he is still greater, for he has cre- 
ated a Scotch national character and presented living 
Scotch types. Scott never succeeded with his romantic 
heroines, who almost altogether lack reality, but every 
one of the Scottish novels contains native characters 
drawn with consummate knowledge of the Scotch nature 
and as real as any in English fiction. For truth and 
breadth and depth of local color he has not been surpassed. 
Indeed, in all of Scott, despite his leisureliness and his 
diffuseness, there is to the attentive reader a broader 
scope and a richer sense of life than can easily be 
found in novelists of greater artistic gifts. Without 
Scott, one’s cultural background would remain definitely 
poorer. 
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JANE AUSTEN 


(1775-1817) 


Beside Scott we should place Jane Austen as reflecting 
a contemporary but opposite current. In the full stream 
of romantic progress we are certain to discover survivals 
of the reasonable outlook upon life which characterized 
the eighteenth century; Miss Austen is one of them. 
Nearly all her brief existence she lived in an English 
village where she observed the foibles and vanities of 
social life among the country gentry. This social life 
with its superficial elegances and its prejudices surviving 
from the formalities of the last century is depicted in her 
pages with superb finish and skill. She is the clearest 
expression before George Meredith, and perhaps a clearer 
than he, of the play of the comic spirit upon the vanities 
and foibles of human society. As artist, she has scarcely 
been surpassed. Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Pre- 
judice, Emma, Mansfield Park, and Persuasion tell with 
exquisite satiric power and in the richest vein of pure 
comedy the petty vanities and the innate selfishness of 
this superficial society. ‘I have been a selfish being all 
my life,” says Darcy, who represents Prejudice in the 
second named novel, “in practice though not in theory.” 
Northanger Abbey, a youthful work, is a wholly delight- 
ful burlesque of the Gothic novel of thrills and horrors, 
of sensibility and tears. Catherine Moreland has fed 
her mind upon the romantic heroine facing unknown hor- 
ror, and when the cold touch of reality comes to awaken 
her from her dream she scarcely knows how to receive 
it. The novel of sensibility and thrills corresponded to 
the “movie” of to-day in forming the taste of young 
people. 
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Scott’s estimate of Miss Austen’s work is worthy of 
quotation: ‘That young lady had a talent for describ- 
ing involvements, feelings, and characters of ordinary life 
which is to me the most wonderful thing I have ever met 
with. The big bow-wow I can do myself like anyone 
going; but the exquisite touch which renders common- 
place things and characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is denied me.” 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


(1775-1866) 


Peacock represents another eddy in the strong roman- 
tic current. A friend of Shelley, he grew up in the midst 
of the circle that gathered about the philosopher Godwin 
and learned to know the absurdities of the romantic at- 
titude. Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, and Crotchet 
Castle are a trio of novels depicting romantic gloom and 
romantic pose in a rich vein of satire. ‘“Perfectibil- 
ians,” he describes a group of his characters, ‘“‘deteriora- 
tionists, statu-quo-ites, phrenologists, transcendentalists, 
political economists, theorists in all sciences, projectors in 
all arts, morbid visionaries, lovers of the picturesque, and 
lovers of good dinners.” Coleridge, Bryon, and Shelley 
are among the objects of his satire. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 
(1788-1824) 


After the collapse of the French Revolution, the slow 
exhaustion of Europe through the wars of Napoleon and 
the long reaction after his defeat at Waterloo, the rev- 
olutionary spirit was kept under repression except as it 
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flamed out in the explosive utterances of the poets. To 
the oppressed everywhere in Europe a great English poet 
became a beacon, a watchword of freedom. ‘The pas- 
sionate personality,” the critic Brandes has called him, 
his fire and dash making him a far-reaching influence 
upon European thought. Byron became the preacher of 
revolution to the downtrodden of Europe. 

Throughout Byron’s stormy youth and his short career 
at Cambridge, he revealed the hot temper and the reckless 
disregard of opinion which characterized his life. In 
1807 he published Hours of Idleness, a collection of 
youthful poems which were severely criticised by the re- 
viewers, who in turn received a savage drubbing in Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a satire in neo-classic 
vein, assailing among others Wordsworth, Southey, and 
the critic Jeffrey. After a year of travel upon the Con- 
tinent, Byron published in 1812 the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold and “awoke one morning to find himself 
famous.” He became the lion of society and married the 
reigning belle of the season, but within two years his wife 
had left him, and he was obliged to escape from England 
a social outcast. Thenceforth he resided in Italy, com- 
mitting excesses which he probably much exaggerated, 
sending his poetry home to be published, and getting in- 
volved with the plots of the Carbonari. In 1824 he 
responded to the call of the Greeks for aid against the 
Turk, but while drilling troops at Missolonghi on the 
coast of Greece, he contracted a fever and died, as he had 
lived, a romantic figure. 

Byron was a man of a highly complex nature, and it 
is difficult to disentangle the real man from the romantic 
pose he assumed. Doubtless he was guilty of many ab- 
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errations of conduct which gained for him the scorn of 
his wife and of English society, but he was also capable 
of standing up straight in battle against cant and hy- 
pocrisy, self-righteousness and conventional judgments 
of conduct. He was, in brief, a man of splendid gifts, 
capable of passionate indignation against wrong, but 
guilty of excesses of temperament. He was, withal, thor- 
oughly masculine without a trace of mawkishness. 
Byronism, or the Byronic temperament made popu- 
lar, was one of the most important influences upon Eu- 
ropean character as the romantic movement spread. It 
was usually a pose of isolation from one’s fellows, of 
melancholy pride and despair, often of recent and incur- 
able suffering, solitary endurance of fate, and terrible 
dissipation, even secret crime. Byron and his imitators 
displayed “the pageant of their bleeding heart” before 
mankind, complaining that an indifferent world refused 
to comprehend the beauty of their souls. The “beautiful 
soul,” symbolized by the Blue Flower in the romantic 
literature of Germany, became a well defined type of a 
solitary one retiring from the rough blows of life and cul- 
tivating the tender flower of its suffering self. Byron 
indeed was too manly to be guilty of morbid excess, but 
in his own egoism and mad fits of passion the romantic 
poseurs found their great model. The influence of By- 
ron upon the younger generation was very great, and 
melancholy stanzas to Thyrza or Zuleika, like the juvenile 
efforts of young Pendennis, became quite the vogue 
among youthful aspirants to poetry. Tennyson relates 
how at the news of his death, “the whole world was dark- 
ened for me,” and he carved “Byron is dead” upon the 
rock. Through Byron this whole movement traces its 
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rise to the solitary musings of Rousseau while he culti- 
vated his moods of black depression and melancholy de- 
spair. 

But Byron was far more than the sick soul glorying 
in its ill-health. He was the powerful, unsuppressible 
voice of rebellion against tyranny at a time when tyranny 
was in the ascendant everywhere. He was not a thinker, 
for he lacked the faculty of constructive thought alto- 
gether (“when he reflects, he is a child,” said Goethe) ; he 
was rather an immense destructive force carrying on 
Rousseau’s passionate revolutionary preaching that was 
in the end to topple over more than one firmly seated 
monarch. In the time of Castlereagh in England and 
Metternich and the Holy Alliance on the Continent, By- 
ron’s voice rose in a cry against every form of tyrannical 
control over the destinies of peoples through the whim of 
a single man. He was the voice, the prophet, the apostle 
of revolutionists when every other voice was silenced by 
the mailed hand of the oppressor. He handed on the 
spirit of the Revolution until it was consummated in the 
wars of freedom during the nineteenth century. 

Byron’s works divide themselves into two periods; in 
the first are included those poems published before his 
exile into Italy and in the second those following it. Of 
the first group, his youthful controversy with the re- 
viewers has already been mentioned. Cantos I and II 
of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage appeared in 1812, creat- 
ing the fame that made him the lion and the victim of 
society. ‘These cantos recount his travels in Spain, Al- 
bania, and Greece. Harold, a Byronic hero with a mys- 
terious past, travels to escape from himself and the world. 
During the remaining years before his exile, Byron 
rapidly put together a number of verse romances—T he 
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Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, Lara, The Corsair, and 
The Siege of Corinth,—by which he gained great ap- 
plause, The Prisoner of Chillon and Mazeppa appeared 
after he had established himself in Italy. They are 
vigorous melodramas, exhibiting the Byronic hero and 
full of stirring declamation, though carelessly written. 

Byron’s period of exile dates from 1816. It is char- 
acterized by revolt from convention, scorn of English 
society, and savage satire upon ordinary social judg- 
ments. The third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold 
appeared in 1816 and 1818. They are much superior to 
the early cantos. They contain the celebrated stanzas on 
Waterloo, Switzerland, and Italy and the typical stanzas 
upon Nature and its effect upon the soul. These cantos 
show the poet at his highest in romantic poetry, and 
they reveal a more careful attention to poetical composi- 
tion. 

Byron’s relation to nature differs from Wordsworth’s 
in several respects, although they are both in revolt from 
the methodized human nature of Pope. Whereas Words- 
worth found consolation in the healing influence of simple 
things, and tended to lose himself in the larger soul of 
the Universe, Byron’s turbulence found relief chiefly in 
the wilder aspects of mountain and lake. 


To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind: 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 

In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 

We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none 


are strong. 
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There, in a moment we may plunge our years 

In fatal penitence, and in the blight 

Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears, 

And color things to come with hues of night; 

The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 

To those who walk in darkness: on the sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports invite; 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er 
shall be. 


Is it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 

A fair but froward infant her own care, 

Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 

Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 

Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict 
or bear? 


I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture: I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life: 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 

With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring, 
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Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 

Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our 
being cling. 


And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 

From what it hates in this degraded form, 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 

Existent happier in the fly and worm— 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 

Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 

The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot? 

Of which, even now, I share at times the immor- 
tal lot? 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 

With a pure passion? should J not contemn 

All objects, if compared with these? and stem 

A tide of suffering, rather than forego 

Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 

Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare 
not glow? 


What Dr. Johnson would have said of these verses, 
may be taken as the measure of the difference between 


romantic musings and classical common sense. 


Mrs. Grundy’s spokesman. 


The two dramas of revolt, Manfred and Cain, shocked 
the British public and earned for their author the fame 
of being the founder of the Satanic school of poetry. 
Particularly was he made the object of attack by Southey, 
These poetical dramas seem 
tame enough to our generation surfeited with moral re- 
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bellion; yet in their revolt from the moral order of the 
universe they contain some very daring and very splendid 
poetry. The first of them symbolizes the unconquerable 
endurance of a lonely being who has been persecuted by 
those calling upon him to worship false gods. He is the 
modern Titan, conscious of his own superiority, refusing 
to bend the knee to the slave-master in the valley. And 
around him sing the spirits of these mighty mountains, 
of which he seems to become a part. “Old man, ’tis not 
so difficult to die,” he cries as he surveys the vast moun- 
tain abyss beneath him. Cain is more aggressive in his 
resistance to the claims of narrow conventions and dog- 
mas, finally overthrowing his brother’s offering to an 
unjust God and killing him in the madness of an out- 
raged sense of justice. He is made the first romantic 
rebel and hero. 

Don Juan and The Vision of Judgment are Byron’s 
reply to his critics at home. The first is his most repre- 
sentative and most impressive work. Don Juan, sent 
from home to avoid a scandal, leads an adventurous ca- 
reer in various parts of Europe and comes to England, 
a hardened rake but society’s darling and a catch for 
the matrimonial nets. This poem is the epic of modern 
society. Instead of the heroic, the author chooses the 
burlesque, since in a highly self-conscious and critical 
age it is no longer possible to make the heroic credible. 
It is, then, a penetrating criticism of the cant and self- 
righteousness Byron held in contempt. By joking his 
muse, by turning serious reflection to doggerel, by turn- 
ing current morals to ridicule, the poet has found ample 
revenge upon his public. The burlesque of the heroic 
and sentimental may be seen from these stanzas: 
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“And oh! if ever I should forget, I swear— 
But that’s impossible, and cannot be— 
Sooner shall this ocean melt to air, 
Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thy image, oh, my fair! 
Or think of any thing excepting thee; 
A mind diseased no remedy can physic— 
(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick.) 


“Sooner shall heaven kiss earth—(here he fell sicker) 
Oh, Julia! what is every other woe?— 

(For God’s sake let me have a glass of liquor; 
Pedro, Battista, help me down below.) 

Julia, my love!—(you rascal, Pedro, quicker !)— 
Oh, Julia!—(this curst vessel pitches so)— 

Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching!”’ 

(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) 


He felt that chilling heaviness of heart, 

Or rather stomach, which, alas! attends, 

Beyond the best apothecary’s art, 

The loss of love, the treachery of friends, 

Or death of those we dote on, when a part 

Of us dies with them as each fond hope ends: 

No doubt he would have been much more pathetic, 
But the sea acted as a strong emetic. 


The second poem is a personal fling at Southey, and 
indirectly at George III, comparable in its crushing 
power to Dryden’s Macflecknoe. 

Byron’s was a divided nature. His admiration of 
Pope proves his inheritance of the satiric spirit of the 
century just past, though his animosities were as a rule 
directed against the bigotry of conventional society. In 
certain respects Don Juan has never been surpassed in 
literature. Though a burlesque, it attains almost epic 
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magnitude in the inverted commentary upon the un- 
heroic character of an age that had not been roused from 
its long and comfortable sleep. After Byron came the 
Victorian Compromise with natural science and industrial 
prosperity, and against the later smugness and content- 
ment the modern Byrons have been flinging themselves in 
another vain effort to force the sleeping giant of human 
nature into wakefulness. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


(1792-1822) 


If Byron sounded the revolutionary trumpet, Shelley 
was the very spirit of revolution. Expelled from Oxford 
for publishing and circulating a tract, The Necessity of 
Atheism, he determined to devote his life to the cause of 
freedom. But while his vision was fixed upon the allevia- 
tion of human wrong, his own domestic life became trag- 
ically tangled. He had met and run away with a school 
girl named Harriet Westbrook whom he married out of 
pity. Not long after, the marriage proving unhappy, 
he formed an intimacy with Mary, daughter of William 
Godwin, and fled with her to the Continent, inviting 
Harriet to join them. Instead of complying, Harriet 
drowned herself, and Shelley married Mary. Like 
Byron, he remained an exile the remainder of his life, 
producing his greatest works from the shores of Italy. 
He was drowned at the age of twenty-nine while sailing in 
the Gulf of Leghorn. 

Such errors marred Shelley’s life; a life not praise- 
worthy if judged by ordinary standards. Though his 
actions were always inspired by the purest and loftiest 
motives, he had the romantic inability to look before and 
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after, to plan his life upon principles other than sheer 
caprice of the moment. He never felt a regret for his 
conduct toward his first wife nor assumed responsibility 
for the results. His character was in fact that of the 
anarchic dreamer, to whom anything in the form of re- 
straint was abhorrent. The father of his second wife 
was that philosophical radical William Godwin whose 
Political Justice exerted remarkable influence upon cur- 
rent thought. This book embodies Rousseau’s ideas con- 
cerning the innate goodness of man and the doctrine of 
human perfectibility. Godwin’s wife, Mary Wollstone- 
craft wrote Vindication of the Rights of Women, one of 
the first blasts in the feminine cause. Shelley’s already 
well-defined tendency to throw off the bonds of law and 
tradition was therefore strengthened by his admission into 
the revolutionary society of which his future father-in- 
law was the center. The poet himself became imbued with 
a humanitarian passion for reforming the world. His 
dream of human brotherhood inspired nearly all his poetry 
and has been a gospel to revolutionists throughout the op- 
pressed countries of Europe. Shelley’s own first prac- 
tical attempt to make his ideas a reality was the occasion 
of his tossing tracts in favor of revolution upon the heads 
of passers-by in the streets of Dublin with the hope that 
some one would pause and read. Whatever we may think 
of his slender hold upon the realities of our workaday 
world, we should recall his pure and lofty spirit and the 
inspiration his poetry afforded the great Liberal leaders 
who were struggling to free the peoples of Europe from 
the yoke of tyranny. 

His poetry had many of the virtues and the defects 
of his character. His lyric gift is the purest in the 
whole range of English verse. He did not, as did Keats, 
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choose his language and his imagery from long observa- 
tion of nature, but he sought his effects from the upper 
air, transforming cloud and sky and tempest in a series 
of ethereal images as exquisite and beautiful as the song 
of his own skylark. To one who will drift with the flow of 
the verse, as in the Poet’s enchanted boat, there comes 
a haunting suggestion of ineffable beauty produced by a 
succession of indistinct but lovely views and accompanied 
by exquisite music. His imagery is always vague and 
unusual, calling up varied emotions in quick succession. 
He was fond of the terrible aspects of nature, which 
brought to his mind a vision of what never was upon land 
or sea. His imagination possessed in a high degree the 
myth-making quality which spiritualizes the forces of 
nature and creates vague, breathing forms, personifying 
them. 

Of the works written before his departure for Italy, 
Queen Mab is a formless diatribe against kings, priests, 
religion, and political government. It was a direct re- 
sult of Godwinian influence, and a sweeping attack upon 
the institutions of society. For government by law is 
substituted a dream of a future free from all laws and 
controlled by the reason alone, the ruling principle of 
regenerated humanity. The spirit of man and the spirit 
of nature work harmoniously together; reason, now the 
product of the intellect operating according to the laws 
of nature fused with a warm sympathy for all human 
life, will be sufficient guardian of the new Eden. Shelley 
is thus a romantic believer in progress according to nat- 
ural law, though he transfers Rousseau’s dream of the 
Golden Age from the past to the future. Alastor is typi- 
cal of the youthful Shelley, formless and romantic, re- 
counting the lonely wanderings and death of a poet in 
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pursuit of unattainable beauty. The Revolt of Islam 
elaborates in a long series of Spenserian stanzas an ex- 
tended allegory that expresses a hope for the regeneration 
of the world. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty reveals 
the poet’s reading of Plato, for it is a perfect expression 
of the Platonic idea of Beauty. It should be compared 
with Spenser’s Foure Hymnes. 

During his years of exile in Italy Shelley wrote his 
finest and most enduring work. His great odes—The 
Cloud, To a Skylark, Ode to the West Wind—exhibit his 
lyric gift at its highest. Not less truly poetical are the 
poems of an elegiac type, Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills and Epipsychidion. Prometheus Un- 
bound, his most sustained poetical effort, is a drama of 
revolution, recounting the old story of the Titan chained 
to the rock. He is set free, not through stern submission 
to inexorable law as portrayed by the classic poet 
Aeschylus, but through the downfall of the old order and 
the knocking off of all restraining bonds amid exalted 
harmonies uttered by the happy spirits of the Universe. 
Prometheus is the human spirit chained by the force of 
tyranny, yet with unconquerable will to endure. Asia, 
his bride, is the spirit of love in nature. Demogorgon 
is Necessity brooding in the abyss of Time until the Car 
of the Hours shall arrive and the tyrant Jove fall. 
Prometheus and Asia are then united and the Golden 
Age begins. So completely romantic has become the 
solution of this deep tragic problem. Adonais is an 
elegy upon the death of Keats and a defense of poetry 
against its calumniators. This poem, in Spenserian 
stanzas, contains some of Shelley’s most splendid verse, 
especially these lines echoing the poet’s reading of 


Plato: 
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The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Till Death tramples it to fragments. 


In prose, Shelley composed a Defense of Poetry, a 
romantic exaltation of the poet’s calling, which should be 
compared with Sidney’s similar effusion if we would dis- 
cover the difference in temper between the two ages that 
produced them. Between the romanticism of Elizabeth’s 
time and that of George III stands the great fact of 
revolution casting off every check upon the poet’s im- 
pulses. Sidney felt the power of humanism as well as 
the desire to expand. 

Shelley’s position may be made a little clearer if we 
say that he never recognized the ordinary limitations 
imposed upon man. Indeed, his whole scheme of regen- 
eration was a cloud-capped dream woven out of his own 
inner musing. As early as 1812 he wrote to William 
Godwin, his future father-in-law, these illuminating 
words: “I could not descend to common life; the sub- 
lime interest of poetry, lofty and exalted achievements, 
the proselytism of the world, the equalization of its in- 
habitants, were to me the soul of my soul.” To such a 
mind the ideal philosophy of Plato gave a bent without 
giving it the deep understanding of the world of things 
which distinguished the great philosopher. Shelley, like 
his master, followed the principle of ideal beauty, seeing 
behind the concrete object the divine essence molding and 
perfecting its form, and so he talked of beauty and love 
and virtue and wisdom as the true realities without a 
clear comprehension of their relation to the material 
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world. Nature was to him the spiritualized essence of 
beauty, and the natural order meant knocking off the 
chains of conventions that bound men. Love, the 
spirit of harmonious love, was to effect this, and it is 
therefore significant that in Shelley’s greatest poem the 
Spirit of Love sustains Prometheus in his long agony. 
And it is this same Spirit of Love which, unchecked by 
other considerations of duty and humanity, worked dis- 
aster in his private life. It is the moving spirit of his 
dream of the regeneration of the human race. Shelley 
is one of the great figures among those who have dreamed 
that by a change of institutions or by the destruction of 
them humankind will put off the qualities which have 
hitherto worked havoc in the world and accept with 
meekness other and nobler ones for the sake of the com- 
mon good. ‘This is the Utopian vision of a perfect world, 
pure and sublime in its conception, which has been the 
inspiration of many who cannot remain happy while 
conscious of suffering and oppression. 

Shelley has drawn his own restless, aspiring, and sen- 
sitive spirit in these lines of his great Ode to the West 
Wind: 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 


If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! if even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision—I would ne’er have striven 
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As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
O! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


JOHN KEATS 


(1795-1821) 


One poet stood outside the stream of tendency; for 
scarcely any of the larger currents of thought, except an 
interest in the Middle Ages and a greater freedom of 
expression, touched his life. Keats was of all this group 
most purely the poet and least the rebel against estab- 
lished things. ‘The son of a hostler in a livery stable, 
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he was apprenticed to a surgeon and walked the hospitals 
of London before he gave up his calling to devote himself 
to literature. He soon turned to poetry, which absorbed 
the rest of his brief life. The fatal disease, consumption, 
and an equally fatal love for Fanny Brawne, are the two 
chief facts, outside of his poetry, of his later life. Con- 
scious of growing weakness and tortured by a consuming 
love for a young woman he could not, on account of ill- 
health, marry, the poet sailed for Italy in a vain hope 
of regaining his health. He died in Rome in February, 
1821, at the age of twenty-five, and was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery in a grave near which the poet 
Shelley was afterward buried. 

Keats’s untimely death was perhaps the severest loss 
of the kind that English literature has ever sustained. 
Burns, Shelley, Byron, all died young, but their careers 
had been distinctly marked and their poetic future might 
have been foretold; but Keats had just begun his poetic 
development, his attitude toward his art was so humble, 
and his willingness to learn so sincere that it is impossible 
to say what his career might have been. When he died 
he had not passed beyond the point at which Truth and 
Beauty are one, as he explains in one of his finest poems ; 
but this pagan delight in ideal loveliness, fine and neces- 
sary as it is, was growing into something finer and more 
enduring. He “loved the principle of beauty in all 
things,” he once said; but he also wrote, “I know nothing, 
I have read nothing; and I mean to follow Solomon’s 
directions: ‘Get learning, get understanding.’ There 
is but one way for me. The road lies through applica- 
tion, study, and thought. I will pursue it.” And so the 
poet passed through his brief, painful life, reverencing 
his muse and beloved by his friends Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
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and the painter Severn who cared for him in his last 
illness. 

Keats possessed in a supreme degree two characteris- 
tics: the ability to take an incident or a moment and 
present it vividly with the utmost wealth of color, rich- 
ness of music, and concrete detail; and the ability to 
enter into the life and sentiment of another age and give 
it back to us in imperishable form. To these we should 
add one almost as great, that of giving to one or two 
permanent truths of the world a form of supreme beauty. 
His sense impressions were keener than those of almost 
any other poet, his sense of form well-nigh unsurpassed, 
and his growing control over his art of incalculable 
promise. 

In 1817 he published his immature Sleep and Beauty, 
which contained an attack upon the neo-classic school. 
The next year came Endymion, a poem full of a pro- 
fusion of sensuous imagery. It was composed in the 
heroic couplet which Keats here makes smooth and flowing. 
This poem, youthful and formless as it was, was savagely 
attacked by the reviewers, and the widespread belief that 
chagrin had contributed to Keats’s illness and death 
inspired the jeering couplet of Byron: 


"Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 


Keats’s next poem, printed three years later, was the 
exquisite Eve of St. Agnes, a charming medieval tale 
of mystery and superstition. This poem is a fine ex- 
ample of Keats’s power to re-create the medieval ro- 
mantic spirit. Lamia and Isabella (also published in 
1820) followed. This same volume of 1820 contained his 
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great odes: Ode on a Grecian Urn, so perfect a fusion 
of romantic suggestion with the spirit of pagan Greece; 
the Ode to a Nightingale, most marvellous of his poems, 
expressing the poet’s pain over his earthly limitations; 
the richly decorated Ode to Autumn; and the Ode on 
Melancholy, containing in its last stanza the poet’s 
passionate cry at the sense of the inevitable loss of beauty. 
La Belle Dame sans Merci is a remarkable interpretation 
of the wild ballads of medieval lore, and it perfectly 
represents the strangeness added to beauty which Walter 
Pater considered the essential quality ‘of the romantic 
spirit. Finally, in 1820 also appeared Hyperion, a 
fragment showing earnest study of Milton and giving 
promise of future growth. ‘TI consider the fragment of 
Hyperion as second to none that was ever produced by 
a writer of the same years,” said Shelley in warm praise. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate as to what Keats might 
have become had he lived to maturity. Certainly he 
reverenced his genius, taking himself and his art with 
the greatest seriousness. Straining after light in the 
midst of a great darkness, he declared he was sure “Of 
nothing but the holiness of the Heart’s affections, and 
the Truth of Imagination.” It may be he would have 
come to perceive that Truth is Beauty in a sense dis- 
tinct from their identification in his great poem. Such 
a perception of moral and intellectual values distinguishes 
the humanist or the classicist from the esthete who lives 
in his senses and judges the world in terms of his own 
temperament. How near to this point of view Keats, 
with his richly endowed senses, would have come it is im- 
possible to say. In every way he reached out toward a 
deeper understanding of himself and of life in the en- 
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deavor to increase the strength of his mind and his char- 
acter. “I was never afraid of failure,” he cried, “for 
I should sooner fail than not be among the greatest.” 
“He is,” declares Arnold, “he is with Shakespeare.” 

Of Keats it is more difficult than usual to choose 
specimens as representative of his peculiar powers. 'The 
last stanza of the Ode on a Grecian Urn contains his 
memorable phrase identifying Beauty and Truth. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


And the poet’s acute regret is beautifully expressed in 
the following sonnet: 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry, 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And feel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love;—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


(1775-1864) 


The name of Landor brings to our minds a curiously 
paradoxical character. He was dismissed from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for his unrestrained republicanism, 
and in 1808 he raised and equipped a regiment to fight 
against Napoleon in Spain. Throughout his long, ex- 
uberant life he stood manfully for freedom, and spoke 
during many years in Italy loudly for the Italian cause. 
He died at the age of cighty-nine, not before he had hailed 
in Browning his successor as a friend of Italy and a poet 
of the individual soul. 

And yet Landor, in spite of his romantic fighting 
spirit, when he turned to art was as severely classical as 
Milton, ancther republican. As early as 1798 came his 
first poem Gebdir, but not until 1847 did he publish the 
celebrated Hellenics, upon which his fame as a poet must 
rest. The author had steeped himself in classical read- 
ing; and these little poems, done after the manner of 
the epigrams of the Greek Anthology, unite concentrated 
emotion with a classical perfection of form and grace of 
expression. Landor found in his art the control that 
he realized was lacking in his character. Rose Aylmer, 
Dirce, Mild is the Parting Year, Past Ruined Ilion, On 
Lucretia Borgia’s Hair, On My Seventy-fifth Birthday, 
are exquisite examples of his poetry. The last of them 
expresses his magnificent scorn of mortality: 


I strove with none, for none -was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art: 
I warm’d both hands before the fire of Life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
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Landor’s other contribution to literature marks him as 
one of the most distinguished prose writers of his genera- 
tion. Imaginary Conversations are prose dialogues be- 
tween individuals or groups drawn from all history, phi- 
losophy, and criticism. Landor in them reveals the 
range of his reading and his extraordinary power to 
interpret a great variety of character. He makes no 
concessions to his reader’s knowledge, but chooses some 
incident or episode out of the lives of two or more men, 
imaginatively interprets their opinions, and presents the 
living ideas that animated them. Chaucer and Boccac- 
cio, the Empress Catherine and Princess Dashkoff, Lord 
Bacon and Richard Hooker, Bossuet and the Duchess de 
Fontanges, Rousseau and Malesherbes, Essex and Spen- 
ser, Louis XIV and Father La Chaise, Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn, Plato and Diogenes, Leofric and Godiva, 
Peter the Great and Alexis, William Wallace and Edward 
I, Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, John of Gaunt and the 
Duchess of Kent are some of these remarkable revelations 
of human character in which a great imagination views 
the page of history and of thought and interprets it 
in the light of his own opinions. Landor was an Epicu- 
rean in temperament and philosophy, with a consuming 
hatred of all forms of tyranny and vague speculation. 
This bias has occasionally led him astray in his judg- 
ments, but the whole accomplishment is a re-creation of 
the past whose equal is scarcely to be found in literature. 
His absorption in the Greek spirit enabled him to create 
in Pericles and Aspasia an exquisite portrayal of the 
Golden Age of Greek civilization, composed in the form 
of letters and conversations between personages of that 
time. The Pentameron, another attempt to revive one 
of the expanding periods of civilization, comprises di- 
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alogues between Petrarch and Boccaccio during the early 
part of the Revival of Learning in Italy. 

Landor was explosive and undisciplined in his life, a 
fiery advocate of freedom yet an aristocrat and a hater 
of democracy, passionate and picturesque yet devoted 
to classical restraint, contradictory in life and thought. 
He cannot be popular, for he made no concessions to 
popularity. “I shall dine late,” he wrote, “but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.” His acquaintance is worth the labor of study. 


OTHER POETS OF THE AGE 


Rozert Sournry (1774-1843), the friend of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, the indefatigable historian 
and biographer, the victim of Byron’s savage satire, and 
branded as the most moral man in England, wrote pre- 
tentious epic poems. Joan of Arc, Thalaba the De- 
stroyer, Madoc, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths are oriental and Gothic tales in verse, once 
popular but heavy reading to-day. For thirty years he 
was honored by his country with the poet-laureateship, 
which at his death fell upon the worthier shoulders of 
Wordsworth, thence to Tennyson, Alfred Austin, and 
Robert Bridges. 

Tuomas Campsetyt (1777-1844) wrote war lyrics— 
Ye Mariners of England, The Battle of the Baltic, and 
Hohenlinden—which, though a little stiff and heavy, are 
still recited in the English classroom. 

Tom Moore (1779-1852), the friend of Byron, was 
the singer of many charming Irish Melodies, full of 
romantic melody and good Irish sentiment. The Harp 
that Once through Tara’s Halls, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
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still have a genuine appeal to lovers of old songs. Lalla 
Rookh is an oriental romance once popular. During a 
long period Moore had a vogue among those inclined to 
sentiment. 

Lerch Hunr (1784-1859) cut a great figure in the 
literary life of his day, though his fame is less distin- 
guished in ours. He was a miscellaneous writer of varied 
range, contributing to the journals an unceasing stream 
of essays, criticisms, reviews, and verse. His Auto- 
biography is a valuable review of the literary men of his 
time, and it reveals the author’s genius for friendship. 
Byron and Keats were numbered among his friends, and 
in his old age he attracted the youthful Carlyle. His 
verse is easy but not distinguished. The Story of Rimini 
is the only long poem, though he is better known by 
Abou Ben Adam, familiar to those seeking good pieces 
for recitation. 

Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845) is an attractive and 
pathetic figure. During most of his life he was forced 
to do literary hackwork, and only toward the end when 
he was dying of consumption did he really come to his 
full powers. Though not a happy man, he produced 
much work of a comic nature, particularly in the develop- 
ment of the pun, which he carried to an extreme. He 
had to be a “lively Hood,” for a livelihood, he whimsi- 
cally confessed. His more serious poetry, which brings 
him into. a clearer relation to his time and to our pur- 
poses, like the Song of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs, 
strike the modern humanitarian note of sympathy 
for the victims of our industrial civilization. They are 
important documents in any study of the gradual crys- 
tallization of sentiment in behalf of the industrially op- 
pressed. 
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Tue Rise oF THE PERIODICALS 


Periodical literature changed during the early years 
of the nineteenth century from the leisurely Gentlemen’s 
Magazime of the eighteenth century to a highly con- 
troversial and combative type of political review. 
Francis Jerrrey founded the Edinburgh Review in 
1802 and, in association with Sipney Smiru, maintained 
power in the literary world for nearly a generation. 
Though a Whig in politics, Jeffrey was a conservative in 
literature, and he savagely attacked the poetry of 
Wordsworth. He admired the school of Pope and the 
realism of Crabbe, and despised Wordworth’s sentimental 
return to nature and all mystery and supernaturalism. 
Jeffrey wielded a sharp pen, somewhat after the manner 
of Johnson in his rough treatment of his adversaries, and 
with the old dictator’s appeal to common sense. 

The Quarterly Review was established in 1808 as a 
Tory publication. Its first editor was Witiiam Gir- 
FORD, the witty author of the famous verse satires, T'he 
Baviad and The Meviad, and editor of the Anti-Jacobin 
in 1795, a journal established to combat the ideas of the 
French Revolution. He brutally assailed Endymion, and 
thereby aroused Shelley’s splendid defense of Keats in 
Adonais. 

Of magazines in the modern sense of the term, Black- 
woods, founded in 1817, was the first, with Joun Gipson 
Locxuart, biographer of Scott, as its editor. Joun 
Witson, who called himself CurisropHer Norrn, critic 
of Tennyson’s early verse (““Musty, fusty Christopher”) 
was a regular contributor and for many years a member 
of the editorial staff. Noctes Ambrosianae, in which the 
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celebrated editor describes the feasts gastronomic and 
intellectual, and the flow of good Scotch liquor whenever 
the board and its contributors met for consultation, is 
one of the most original accounts of famous men which 
have survived to delight us. The wit, the learning, and 
the extraordinary vitality of those brilliant Scotchmen 
who had so large a share in forming public taste are 
revealed in these pages with a gusto almost Rabelaisian. 
Like Boswell’s great work, this book may be an introduc- 
tion to the spirit of a group of men of unusual quality 
and of remarkable influence upon letters. 

Journalism had at last come into its own, and the 
great periodicals employed upon their staffs the best 
known men of letters and the hardiest thinkers of their 
time. Out of the Kdinburgh emerged Macaulay, the 
most brilliant essayist of his generation and the prince of 
all reviewers; and to the credit of the newly created 
London Magazine belongs the rescue of Lamb and De 
Quincey from the oblivion of clerking and hackwriting. 
Fraser’s Magazine a little later honored itself by the pub- 
lication of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

To-day we again live in an age of critical journalism, 
but a difference exists between ours and the former age. 
Our taste has been so trained, or corrupted as you will, 
by the short story, the brief novel, and the informal essay 
of small compass that we grow restive under a critical 
article of more than three or four thousand words. On 
the contrary, the great reviewer used a book or an au- 
thor under consideration but as a point of departure for 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject with all the 
scholarly research and critical learning at his command. 
Nearly every one of the extended essays of Macaulay and 
much of the early writing of Carlyle were done as con- 
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tributions to the reviews. Certainly it was the Golden 
Age of reviewing. 


Tue Essayists 


The informal essay at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was the principal prose of the time. Carrying 
on the Addisonian tradition of light, pointed remarks 
on a variety of subjects, and expanding the medium as 
a means for the treatment of any sort of subject, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Hunt, and De Quincey placed the essay upon 
equal terms with other forms of prose literature. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 
(1778-1830) 


Hazlitt has won fame as literary critic and as informal 
essayist, and to-day in both of these departments he is 
gaining a wider public as his real worth is becoming 
recognized. As critic he shares honors with Lamb for 
directing attention to some of our neglected masters of 
poetry and prose. Criticism among the romanticists was 
a very different thing from eighteenth century criticism. 
Dr. Johnson had sought as a subject of serious comment, 
even in poets otherwise worthless, for correctness of 
form, for objective restraint and good sense; he would 
scarcely have understood the enthusiasm of the romantic 
critics for truth and beauty of detail, for the minute 
observation of nature which makes modern lyric poetry 
what it is. Hazlitt had been both a painter and a 
student of the stage, and his newspaper criticisms of 
first-night performances were the dread of aspiring 
actors. So, too, his commentaries upon the European 
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galleries founded the modern school of art criticism. 
In all respects his enthusiasm for the beauties of our 
older English poetry, his care to understand the spirit 
and methods of his authors, have been the model for the 
impressionism of later days. His method was psycholog- 
ical and appreciative, and his object was to convey to 
the reader something of the “gusto” which he experienced 
in his own contact with what he read. What we are now 
accustomed to name creative criticism finds its source 
in this critic’s zeal to understand and enjoy. All of the 
romantic poets were critics as well—Wordsworth in his 
prefaces, Coleridge in his appreciations of Shakespeare 
and his Biographia Literaria, and Byron in incidental 
criticism in letter and poetic satire—and they created for 
themselves a kind of critical code which has been the basis 
of the modern art of critical interpretation. Hazlitt’s 
contribution was greater than the others’, and he seems 
to us more modern than any of his time. The range of 
his reading may be inferred from the volumes of critical 
lectures he published: The Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, Lectures on the English Poets, Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers, and Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Reign of Elizabeth. 

He has been even more influential on subsequent essay 
writing. The Round Table and Table Talk contain most 
of these informal essays. He wrote on all variety of sub- 
jects from the pleasures of the old stage coach, the love 
of reading, taste, respectable people, and the look of a 
gentleman, to prize fights and common thoughts and com- 
mon people. The essays are vigorously written, brilliant 
and epigrammatic, and filled with the independent think- 
ing he loved so well. His style is personal, descriptive, 
and picturesque, though somewhat more formal than that 
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of modern essay writing. Less unique than Lamb, he 
seems more like a deliberate continuation of the eighteenth 
century tradition of polite letters. 

In personal relations, Hazlitt lacked the charm of 
sociability, and he never succeeded in winning or retain- 
ing friends. His nature reveals many of the romantic 
vagaries. His domestic life proved a failure, his two 
marriages both turning out unhappily. With romantic 
unreserve he published in Liber Amoris a too frank con- 
fession of a wretched love affair he had had with a young 
girl, daughter of the woman in whose house he had rooms. 
Irascible and often nearly friendless, he early learned the 
gentle art of making enemies. In an age of Tory re- 
action he became a fiery champion of radical reform, 
and his many personal weaknesses were seized upon by 
the Tory reviewers of the Quarterly. But Hazlitt was 
a dangerous foeman as his Letter to Mr. Gifford suffi- 
ciently proves. The Spirit of the Age is a portrait 
gallery of friends and enemies alike, vitriolic and abusive 
but also powerful and vivid. Withal, Hazlitt, though 
often prejudiced and unjust, was quite without meanness 
of any sort. He declared that he had quarrelled with 
every one of his friends, yet Lamb, his one constant 
friend, has said that after all things have been taken into 
consideration there was not a sweeter or more manly 
man living than Hazlitt. 


CHARLES LAMB 
(1775-1834) 


Lamb seems securely in possession of an unique place 
in English letters. His fantastic personality and _ his 
quaint charm and a quality which should be called unex- 
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pectedness have endeared him to multitudes of readers, 
so that he is to-day one of the best known figures in our 
literature. Born in London, he remained as much a 
Londoner as Dr. Johnson, though he loved the city not 
for its importance as the center of culture of a great 
nation but rather for its sights and sounds, its oddities 
and picturesque characters. After a schooling at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he formed a life-long friendship 
with Coleridge, he obtained a clerkship in the East India 
House, which for thirty-three years was to be his chief 
means of support. It was not till 1820, five years before 
he retired on a pension, that the newly established 
London Magazine gave him opportunity to write the 
Essays of Elia which have made him famous. While he 
was still a young man, the tragedy of his life occurred 
when his sister Mary in a fit of insanity killed their 
mother. Charles, himself subject to intermittent attacks 
of the same malady, gave up his own ambitions and hopes 
of happiness and cared for her the remainder of his life. 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn Lambs,” he wrote in 
his agony after the tragedy. ‘Saint Charles” cried 
Thackeray as he contemplated the gentle nature and the 
unselfish devotion of the brother. Lamb’s letters, be- 
cause they are the unforced talk of a charmingly eccentric 
nature, are nearly unmatched. 

The tragedy that clouded the lives of the couple did 
not prevent them from finding much that was cheerful 
and delightful in their simple lodgings in Inner Temple 
Lane or Great Russell Street. On Wednesday evenings 
the Lambs were at home to their friends. At that time 
gathered some of the most gifted men of the metropolis. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge when they were in town, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and occasionally the poet Keats, 
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with others whose names have not lasted to our time, 
sat about the cheerful fire to talk of art and literature 
and the vanities of the world. Lamb himself with his 
curious stutter, his gentle sweetness, and his quaint wit 
made an ideal host to these men. Witty he nearly always 
was, but beneath his extravagances there lurked the 
melancholy of a life that had known tragic horror, and 
an unassuming heroism which endeared him to his friends. 
Shy and iil at ease except among his intimates, with large 
head and slender legs and body, he has left us the im- 
pression of one of the most oddly assorted and withal 
one of the most winning personalities in literary annals. 

Lamb’s first literary work of importance was the 
Tales from Shakespeare, dear to the hearts of children, 
written in collaboration with his sister Mary. Specimens 
from the English Dramatic Poets is a selection, chosen 
with charming taste, from the minor dramatic works of 
the great age of Elizabeth. His criticism in the notes 
to the plays was enthusiastic, appreciative, and full of 
freshness and charm. Lamb was essentially a bookish 
man, and his love of old books, old prints, old china is 
recorded in the Essays of Elia through which he has en- 
tered the hearts of thousands of readers. 'These essays, 
upon the simplest topics of his daily observations in the 
great capital, chosen apparently wholly by accident, are 
full of the tender compassion, the fantastic humor, and 
the warm intimacy of their author. Regrets for the dis- 
appearance of beggars, bits of eccentric character among 
the benchers of the Inner Temple or the South Sea House, 
idle musings upon a lack of an ear for music—‘‘Senti- 
mentally I am disposed to harmony, but organically I 
am incapable of a tune,”’—praise of gastronomic deli- 
cacies like roast pig, talk of old acquaintances, old mem- 
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ories, Oxford in the vacation, Mrs. Battle’s opinions on 
whist, poor relations, two races of men, a borrower and a 
lender,—it is difficult to choose favorites among the de- 
lights of this whimsical and tender genius. The style, 
rich with the flavor of his beloved seventeenth century 
prose masters, Browne, Walton, Fuller, and Burton, is 
quite alone in the century. Sentiment and pathos, quaint 
turns of thought, curious fancies elaborated through 
several pages of whimsical extravagance, and a humor 
always intimate and penetrating make a manner of writ- 
ing often attempted but never approached. There is but 
one Elia, and he is a treasure of great price to those who 
have found him. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
(1785-1859) 


The most eccentric of the romanticists and one of the 
most gifted was Thomas De Quincey. After a long resi- 
dence at Oxford, he went up to London where he endured 
extreme privations which he attempted to alleviate by 
the use of opium until the drug habit fastened itself upon 
him and became the curse of his life. He has told us 
of his long struggles to free himself from this sad slavery 
in a series of autobiographical studies that comprise as 
striking a personal confession as the more celebrated Con- 
fesstons of the prototype of all romantic egoists, Rous- 
seau. Carlyle, whose portraits of the celebrities whom 
he met as a young man are always effective if not always 
entirely charitable, has painted a brief picture of De 
Quincey of exceptional interest. 


He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn ingenuities ; 
bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride: with the finest silver- 
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toned low voice, and most elaborate gently-winding courtesies 
and ingenuities in conversation: “What wouldn’t one give to 
have him in a Box, and take him out to talk!” (That was Her 
criticism of him; and it was right good.) A bright, ready and 
melodious talker; but in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. 
One of the smallest man-figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair 
of tongs; and hardly above five feet in all: when he sat, you 
would have taken him, by candlelight, for the beautifullest little 
child; blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face,—had there not 
been a something, too which said, “Eccovi, this Child has been 
in Hell!” 


De Quincey was a precocious genius whose great talents 
were largely wasted upon the pedantry of German meta- 
physics, so that only a small portion of his work is of 
interest to the modern reader. Though often tedious 
and discursive even in his greater work, he succeeded in 
carrying romantic prose further than anyone else of his 
generation. In the magnificent prose-poetry of the Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater, and in the series of 
dream sketches which he called Suspiria de Profundis, he 
conveys the reader into a region of dream-painting quite 
unique. The English Mail Coach is another example of 
“impassioned prose,” as the author labeled it, in which 
his sonorous and rolling sentences beat out the rhythmic 
music of his dream. Because of his gorgeous rhetoric, 
De Quincey has been called the last of the romanticists and 
the first of the decadents, though we should know at this 
point in our study that these terms have but relative sig- 
nificance. But a comparison between the oratorical pe- 
riods of Burke’s speeches, in which the style soars in 
rhythmic declamation toward. the empyrean, and_ this 
word-music of the romantic prose poet will reveal the 
difference between the Ciceronian eloquence of classical 
oratory and the sensuous music of romantic revery. 
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Such a comparison implies a distinction, not necessarily 
a condemnation, and the reader must make his preference 
according to his individual taste. De Quincey, at any 
rate, was a supreme artist in a peculiarly difficult form 
of writing. 

Other bits of his writing are worthy of remembrance 
for their grotesque humor or romantic pathos. Among 
these may be mentioned the romantic biography of Joan 
of Arc, the grimly humorous Murder, Considered as one 
of the Fine Arts, and the celebrated Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth. De Quincey’s learning was vast, but the 
least valuable portion of his writing was his somewhat in- 
coherent work in philosophy and political economy. His 
division of literature into the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power, with his judgment in favor of the 
latter, has in his own case proved sound. 

These lines from Swspiria, describing the third sister 
of the awful trinity which the author invented to represent 
the terrors of mortality, reveal this peculiar gift: 


But the third sister, who is also the youngest—! Hush, whis- 
per whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or else 
no flesh should live; but within that kingdom all power is hers. 
Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost beyond the 
reach of sight. She droops not; and her eyes rising so high 
might be hidden by distance; but, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden; through the treble veil of crape which she 
wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for ebb- 
ing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. She 
is the defier of God. She is also the mother of lunacies, and 
the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; 
but narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can ap- 
proach only those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved 
by central convulsions; in whom the heart trembles, and the 
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brain rocks under conspiracies of tempest from within. Madonna 
moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, but still with tragic 
grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly and stealthily. But 
this youngest sister moves with incalculable motions, bounding, 
and with tiger’s leaps. She carries no key; for, though coming 
rarely amongst men, she storms all doors at which she is per- 
mitted to enter at all. And her name is Mater Tenebrarum— 
Our Lady of Darkness. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 
TO THE DEATH OF TENNYSON 


1837-1892 


N the period just reviewed, from the publication of 

the Lyrical Ballads in 1798 to the death of Scott in 
1832, Europe was convulsed by the Napoleonic wars and 
then groaned under the tyranny of social and political 
reaction nearly everywhere. Austria and the Holy Al- 
liance controlled international politics; and Metternich, 
the great reactionary statesman, held undisputed sway 
over the destinies of the peoples of Europe. In France, 
successive revolutions and a great military defeat were 
necessary before a permanent republic could be formed; 
Germany, after rejecting a liberal constitution, was 
united only by the victories over Austria in 1866 and 
France in 1870-1; Italy threw off the Austrian yoke and 
proclaimed herself free in 1859; Hungary made a vain 
attempt to gain her freedom and finally won equal power 
with Austria in the Dual Monarchy; and Greece freed 
herself from Turkish rule in 1825. 

It was under these conditions that the outburst which 
we call the Romantic Movement occurred. On Napo- 
leon’s first appearance in the public eye he was hailed by 
the romanticist as the hero of his dreams, the deliverer 
who should carry the Gospel of the Rights of Man to all 
Europe. This, in a sense, he did, but, as his liberal lead- 
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ership became a military despotism, the hero fell from 
his pedestal and his disillusioned followers saw him for 
what he was. 

It needs to be re-emphasised that the Romantic Move- 
ment is closely related to the French Revolution, and 
that it passionately felt the democratic and revolutionary 
impulses which issued from that great event. A trust 
in natural goodness and a faith that, grant ordinary hu- 
man instinct a chance to assert itself, true progress will 
result, is behind the revolutionary concept. Progress 
through revolution, as it was conceived in those hopeful 
days, meant knocking off the chains of convention or of 
social and legal institutions which prevented this natural 
expansion of human nature. This trust in natural good- 
ness is a distinguishing trait of the romanticist; and it 
is in fact an entire change from the former view of hu- 
manity held by orthodox moralists, namely, that men are 
prone to follow the primrose path of selfish ambition un- 
less they are restrained by the inner voice of conscience 
or the outer check of the law. 

Before we face the dominant forces of our present 
epoch, we perceive the several strands of a very compli- 
cated skein of tendencies and events. The first in time 
and importance was this same impulse toward political 
equality, inspired by the French Revolution. Political 
democracy joined hands with the attempt of the oppressed 
toilers to free themselves from the intolerable evils of the 
factory system, and there was initiated the long class 
struggle that has become acute during the present genera- 
tion. The next strand we must pick up and follow 
through is the immense advance of material science and its 
alliance with industrialism to multiply the social problems 
that were engaging the attention of thinking men. This 
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in turn led to changes in economic theory to fit and justify 
new conditions. Finally, must be mentioned the manner 
in which Victorian sentiment endeavored to accommodate 
itself to these aspects of the age. 

I. The most important event in the social history of 
modern Europe was the Industrial Revolution which we 
have already met in our review of the preceding age, par- 
alleling in its influence the political force of the French 
Revolution. The discovery of the uses of steam by James 
Watt and the inventions of Arkwright, Cartwright, and 
Eli Whitney revolutionized industry, establishing the 
factory system upon the ruins of the ancient apprentice 
system and intensifying the social distinctions between 
capital and labor. A very grave situation had developed 
during the transforming years of the early half of the 
nineteenth century, when wealth was created faster than 
laws could be passed to control it. Thenceforth it came 
about that legislation was enacted in the interest of the 
capitalist, or captain of industry, rather than in satis- 
faction of the claims of rival monarchs, and a new strug- 
gle arose between these new social forces at the two ends 
of the industrial system. Inevitably grave abuses crept 
into the working of the capitalistic system, and the reign 
of Victoria was mainly occupied with righting social 
wrongs. ‘The passage of various mine and factory acts, 
the passionate but ineffective Chartist agitation, the 
formation of trades unions, and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846, were among the events in the industrial his- 
tory of the period. In 1832 occurred the passage of the 
the first Reform Bill, abolishing the pocket boroughs 
and widening the franchise, one of the steps toward 
political liberty which find a beginning in Magna Carta. 
This year 1867 saw the Second Reform Bill passed by the 
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Conservatives under Disraeli. Gladstone, however, Dis- 
raeli’s Liberal opponent, was chiefly instrumental through 
his long career as Prime Minister in bringing about indus- 
trial reforms and enfranchising the working class. By 
the year 1892 a fair degree of political democracy had 
been obtained, but the industrial question remained an 
unwelcome legacy to our present age. 

II. Closely interwoven with the progress of democ- 
racy and the acute class struggle, and in fact a direct 
cause of the situation as it appears to-day, was the un- 
precedented advance in scientific inquiry and the appli- 
cation of science to modern industry. By the dying out 
of the romantic fire, old creeds and old beliefs were left 
without a vital spark. In religion, in politics, in society, 
the old orthodoxy stood face to face with the new facts of 
science and industrial democracy. 

Sir Cuartes Lyrevw’s Principles of Geology (1830) 
began the assault upon orthodox theology. CHar ues 
Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 was epoch-making. 
Thenceforth the older order gave way before the advance 
of scientific criticism. Men like Wallace, Huxley, and 
Herbert Spencer became the apostles of the new scientific 
theories. The exaltation of science as a remedy for all 
ills met the Berserker rage of Carlyle, the moral indigna- 
tion of Ruskin, the penetrating criticism of Matthew 
Arnold, the opposition of the Oxford Movement, the at- 
tempted reconciliation of science and faith in the verse 
of Tennyson, and an inspired optimism on the part of 
Browning. Social criticism took the place of creative 
effort; and it may not be unfair to contrast the divine 
energy of the Elizabethans with a restiveness and a crit- 
ical analysis of social ills that prevented the composition 
of anything like really great literary masterpieces. It 
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was an age of literary and social confusion, expressing 
a transition to some kind of newer social order which has 
been hastened since the death of Queen Victoria and has 
become a real social disintegration under the influence 
of the Great War. Owing to the amazing accumulation 
of inventions, men have lost the ancient capacity to pause 
and meditate upon great things but must hurry on to 
the new before the old is understood; restless activity has 
replaced contemplation, changing the older individualism 
to a preoccupation with the pressing question of what is 
our responsibility to our brothers. Arnold’s verse ex- 
presses the bewilderment of men before the mighty forces 
they could not adequately comprehend: 


this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts. 


III. Victorious England settled down after the Battle 
of Waterloo to reap the fruits of her efforts. Increasing 
in prestige and power, she also increased enormously in 
wealth. The Industrial Revolution had done its work 
with the utmost thoroughness, and the cleavage between 
capital and labor soon began to appear. Great cities 
sprang up, and the wheels of industry began the inevitable 
transformation of England from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation. The problem of the cities—Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool—became the 
problem of how the factory workers should be cared for. 
By 1830 the common lands of the kingdom had been 
enclosed, further increasing the distinction between rich 
and poor. By the decade after 1840 an unchecked com- 
petitive system had created a wage slavery so intolerable 
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that the voices raised in protest rang with a new social 
passion. In the critics and the essayists, in the poets, 
and in the novelists, this response, in one form or an- 
other, is the dominant note; and our chief emphasis must 
be increasingly social if we are to comprehend the com- 
plex currents of life and letters that have crossed each 
other to the present uncertain times. 

To aid this competitive system a new science of eco- 
nomics developed, and the tenets of what is known as the 
Manchester School received wide acceptance. This in 
substance was a doctrine of laissez-faire, or let-alone, or 
naturalism, a conviction that if economic forces are al- 
lowed free play they will work out the most satisfac- 
tory results. The theory of Utilitarianism, which orig- 
inated in the mind of Jeremy Bentham near the end of 
the eighteenth century, became the social creed of a good 
many thinkers. This doctrine, resting on a basis of 
“utility,” or the greatest good of the greatest number, 
concerned itself with the alleviation of social wrongs 
through legislation. The main limitation of the utili- 
tarian point of view, and the point of attack by all critics, 
was the faith in political or social machinery, a certain 
hard rationalism that resulted in the building up of a so- 
cial theory which would cure most of the ills of life by 
means of parliamentary action. This has been the weak- 
ness of modern English Liberalism which succeeded the 
older Utilitarian philosophy, and of the Socialism which 
is at present striving in turn to become the chief force in 
English political life. Joun Stuart Miri (1806-1873) 
was the great exponent of Utilitarian thought. His lit- 
tle book On Liberty is an important discussion of the ex- 
tent and the limitations of individual liberty. Utilatar- 
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ianism appeared in 1862 and the charming Autobiography 
in 1873. The Subjection of Women is a sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the woman question. 

A word should be said concerning the influence of the 
French philosopher Auguste Comte upon this group of 
men, of whom Lord Morley was one of the last. Comte’s 
doctrine of Positivism, that is, the theory that all knowl- 
edge can be derived only through external phenomena, 
the Lockian materialism in modern guise, and that man 
can have no perception of the supernatural, was accepted 
as the working philosophy of the day. Positivism goes 
beyond the Deism of the eighteenth century in that it 
strikes the humanitarian note, it aims at a classification of 
the sciences by experimental and historical methods, culmi- 
nating in a sociology with its basis in practical or utilitar- 
ian progress. This materialistic philosophy had its chief 
English exponent in Herserr Spencer (1820-1903), 
whose Hducation and First Principles, and other works of 
a scientific and social nature were long the gospel of mod- 
ern scientific reformers. The inevitable outcome of this 
speculation has been the development of socialistic theory. 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, written in London, is the foun- 
dation of evolutionary Socialism, which will receive a 
word of comment in the last chapter. 

IV. But we are not yet done with our review of Vic- 
torian England, for we must consider the general reaction 
of the English people to these conflicting currents of 
thought. As England waxed wealthy, she grew solidly 
insular and contented, and, as is the nature of English- 
men, endeavored to reconcile a comfortable existence with 
certain crying evils that would not be overlooked. To- 
ward the attack of science upon orthodoxy she opposed a 
compromise, best represented by Tennyson’s In Memo- 
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riam; toward the evils of capitalistic competition she op- 
posed a compromise that brought forth the fiery invective 
of Carlyle, Arnold’s incisive criticism of middle-class 
Philistinism, and the social sermons of Ruskin. The 
Philistine of the growing middle class, with his blind faith 
in the importance of industrial progress and his keen de- 
sire for the enjoyment of hard-won prosperity, chose to 
cover up realities by a kind of moral compromise. The 
period of Victoria, after the excitement and the tran- 
scendentalism of the Romantic Movement, is actually a 
return to common life, to the acceptance of daily exist- 
ence by just ordinary men and the fencing of it about 
with the proper safeguards as a protection from a return 
of dangerous living, if we may use Nietzsche’s phrase. 
The Victorians carried on the romantic tradition, for it 
was by this time a well accepted tradition, by minute at- 
tention to detail, by greater interest in their fellowmen, 
and by a greatly stimulated humanitarian spirit. But 
_they feared emotional expansion, and the Victorian 
Compromise, or Mid-Victorianism, has therefore become 
synonymous to modern radicals with prudery and to Con- 
tinental Europe with hypocrisy. Neither of these charges 
contains the whole truth, for the Victorian Era was an 
exceedingly complex period, but there did exist a horror 
of the naked truth as intense as the eighteenth century 
fear of “lowness.” Contemporary England has, how- 
ever, paid for the error of its fathers with a plainspeak- 
ing more unrestrained than ever. After neo-classicism 
came T'om Jones; after the laudable endeavor on the 
part of Mrs. Grundy to preserve the sanctity of the do- 
mestic hearth came first T'ess of the D’Urbervilles and 
then the whole succession of sex novels we now groan un- 
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Tue Essay 


THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY 
(1800-1859) 


Macaulay is the middle-class Whig, the glorifier of in- 
dustrial expansion and modern progress. His compla- 
cent admiration for the great cities which had been mere 
villages a brief century ago is typical of the mood of the 
nation before the storm of criticism broke, through the 
influence of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Of Manchester 
he says in his History: ‘That wonderful emporium 
which in population and wealth far surpasses capitals so 
much renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a 
mean and ill-built market-town, containing under six 
thousand inhabitants.” Further on he is constrained to 
say: ‘These towns have, within the memory of persons 
still living, grown to a greatness which this generation 
contemplates with wonder and pride, not unaccompanied 
by awe and anxiety.” How anxious the nation, or part of 
it, was to grow over the problems these cities were to 
bring before it, their eulogist never seemed to perceive.. 

Macaulay’s style possessed a declamatory eloquence 
suited to such topics; a style brilliant and artificial, 
marked by antithesis and balance in sentence and para- 
graph and in presentation of material, resulting in in- 
teresting reading but in a certain sense of strain and 
often in actual distortion if not of facts at least of 
emphasis. But it would be unfair to Macaulay to pass 
this sole judgment upon him. His great strength lay 
in an extraordinary ability to present a whole scene 
in strong contrasts, with an imaginative sweep and power- 
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ful sense for effect. His management of the paragraph 
makes him the first in time of modern prose masters. 

His Essays, literary and historical, continued during 
more than twenty years to appear in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review. His Milton, written at the age of 
twenty-five, was followed by the Addison, Dryden, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Warren Hastings, Clive, and Frederick 
the Great. Each of these essays reveals immense learn- 
ing, certain distortions of the truth, and a powerful 
though not always accurate grasp of fact. 

The History of England, presenting chiefly the period 
of the Restoration and the reign of James II, contains 
qualities similar to those of the Essays. The author in- 
tended it to displace the latest fashionable novel upon 
the drawing-room table. 

Macaulay’s love of contrasts, his lack of philosophical 
depth and insight, his self-satisfied Whiggery, and his 
faith in material progress are all exposed in these brief 
paragraphs: 


To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim of 
the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he re- 
quires while he continues to be man. The aim of the Platonic 
philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. The aim 
of the Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. 
The former aim was noble; but the latter was attainable. Plato 
drew a good bow; but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at the 
stars; and therefore, though there was no want of strength or 
skill, the shot was thrown away. His arrow was indeed fol- 
lowed by dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. 

Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth, 
and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. The philosophy 
of Plato began in words and ended in words, noble words in- 
deed, words which were to be expected from the finest of human 
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intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest of hu- 
man languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in observations 
and ended in arts. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
(1795-1881) 


The first note of protest against complacency toward 
social injustice came from the Scottish moors, through the 
voice of a mighty peasant seer. Carlyle’s power came 
to him from his Covenanter inheritance, a power of vision 
that enabled him to see things as in a flash stripped of 
their conventional trappings. He was born in the Low- 
land village of Ecclefechan, studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, and, after his marriage, retired to his wife’s 
farm in Craigenputtock. Thence he poured forth a 
number of essays and reviews contributed chiefly to Fra- 
ser’s and the London Magazine. 'Thence, too, he con- 
tinued to introduce German literature to an English 
public through his translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, his Life of Schiller, and Specimens of German Ro- 
mance. 

By 1833, the date of the publication of Sartor Resar- 
tws, the evils of over-production, unemployment, and the 
consequent extreme wretchedness among the workers were 
seen to be the results of the working of the industrial sys- 
tem, but those who composed the public of Macaulay came 
to accept them as the inevitable accompaniments of their 
glorious unrestricted competition. Evolutionary science 
was beginning to be talked about, and men found some- 
thing very noble in the working out of natural law 
through the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest. Upon this complacent morality came the scourg- 
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ing force of one of the strangest books in English litera- 
ture. Offered in vain to many publishers, Sartor 
Resartus was at last printed in installments in Fraser’s, 
but, except for Emerson in America, who gave it high 
praise, it found almost no readers. And no wonder, for 
its barbaric paragraphs, its ejaculatory sentences, its fan- 
tastic mysticism, its German metaphysics, must have made 
the readers of Macaulay gasp with amazement. But it 
soon began to be known as a fierce attack upon things as 
they were. Combined with a vivid sense of illusion was the 
anger of a baftled prophet at the wretchedness of life as it 
was then being lived. From the Everlasting Nay of de- 
nial through the Center of Indifference to the Everlasting 
Yea of love and work passed the little German philosopher 
Teufelsdroéck, professor of Allerlei-Wissenschaft in the 
University of Weiss-Nicht-Wo. Beside a deep-seated 
transcendentalism, which explained the world of sense as 
the “garment of the living God,” there existed a “‘sanscu- 
lottism” vibrating directly from the French Revolution. 
In this Clothes-Philosophy we are shown the World-In- 
Clothes, the World-Out-of-Clothes, Aprons, Slaves, and 
Dandies, Adamites (Nihilists), and Organic Filaments 
connecting them all. The Sorrows of Teufelsdréck be- 
come the sorrows of the world. This eccentric clothes- 
philosophy is really a carefully planned attack upon the 
hollows and shams of society; rank, custom, officialism, 
all that has lost the living spirit. These are the gar- 
ments which have after long usage disfigured the human 
form and must be cast off in the name of truth and 
reality. Especially does the little philosopher whom 
Carlyle has made his mouthpiece fulminate against me- 
chanical views of life; government, education, religion. 
From this point the author rises into a mystical contem- 
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plation of the universe at large. All that hides the real 
man, as custom, convention, are compared to Time and 
Space which hide the real spiritual essence of the uni- 
verse. This Natural Supernaturalism is a spiritual in- 
terpretation of Nature as God’s garment here and now 
through which he manifests himself to morta! men. 

Carlyle’s protest against mere inertia rings through his 
writings. His attack upon Utilitarianism, “Mechanical 
Profit-and-Loss Philosophies;” was the principal accom- 
plishment of his life. Tio the “Dismal Science,” as he 
named the new political economy, he opposed the direct 
spiritual vision of the poet which pierced to the central 
fact that men had lost their spiritual sense. Work, and 
the responsibility of wealth and power to the whole social 
organism, he preached to his generation. 


The end of man is an Action, and not a Thought. Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 
fraction of a Product, produce it, in God’s name! Tis the ut- 
most thou hast in thee: out with it, then. Up, Up! Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work 
while it is called To-day; for the Night cometh, wherein no man 
can work, 


But, profound as was his sympathy for the toilers, 
Carlyle feared the growth of democracy. The French 
Revolution had appeared to his intense but narrow vision 
rather a terrible retribution for sins than a prophecy of 
the future. Had it not been for this mighty catastrophe, 
he declared, his faith in the justice of God would have 
been shaken. It is in this mood that his French Revolu- 
tion was undertaken. Full as it is of marvellous pen 
portraits and flashes of imaginative insight, the great 
event is distorted through the personal bias of the author. 
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Democracy seemed to his inflamed imagination like a ship 
trying to round Cape Horn in bad weather guided by the 
vote of the sailors instead of by will of the captain. In 
England, there were “ten million of men mostly fools,” 
and he feared to trust the state to such as they. “How,” 
he asked, “in conjunction with inevitable democracy, in- 
dispensable sovereignty is to exist; certainly it is the 
hugest question ever heretofore propounded to mankind.” 

Back of Carlyle’s confused invective there existed his 
Calvinistic distrust of human nature. He was, in his in- 
tellectual life, part Scotch Calvinist, part German roman- 
ticist, and these two forces pulled him in different direc- 
tions. To a mystic reverence for man was opposed an 
instinctive contempt for him and a distrust of what he 
might do. This acute consciousness of universal sin led 
him to seek some authority strong enough to weld together 
the chaotic elements of society. He would strengthen the 
powers of the state, giving it authority to organize labor 
for the sake of economy. In pursuance of this mission, he 
first turned to aristocracies as the most reasonable means 
to his end, but finding them wanting in elements of true 
power, he weighed in turn in his balance the Captains of 
Industry. Then, slowly, painfully, he built up his theory 
‘of the Hero, interpreting history in the light of the strong 
silent man who in times of great stress controls the forces 
working for anarchy. This faith in the Hero found com- 
plete expression in Heroes and Hero Worship, lectures 
delivered before a distinguished audience of Londoners. 
In these he explains the theory of history as the record 
of great men, taking up the hero as poet, as prophet, as 
king, as man of letters, and so forth. Certain of the 
Heroes would be surprised could they view themselves in 
their new garb, but they have all, in their author’s opin- 
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ion, depth and sincerity of feeling, and truth in thought 
and action. In 1843 he published Past and Present, one 
of his most impressive works, in which he contrasts the 
heroic life of Prior Samson, the strong-minded head of a 
thirteenth century monastery where he ruled with a gentle 
but iron hand, with the seething chaos of the materialized 
present. Cromvwell’s Letters and Speeches (1845) and 
History of Frederick the Great (1858-65) are his two 
monumental exemplifications of the strong man actually 
at work. 

During the later years of his life his hatred of a scien- 
tific democracy, striving for it knew not what, and his 
faith in the Hero as the savior of society, led him to exalt 
force and might in default of spiritual heroism. And 
here again entered his Calvinism, itself turned to a curi- 
ous materialism, for his faith that all human affairs were 
a constant, unbroken revelation of the Divine Will in- 
spired this new gospel of force. God was on the side of 
the big battalions, working out through them his higher 
purposes. Certainly his picture of the great Frederick 
engineering his wars of conquest is not so very far from 
the praise of war as the holiest of all things. To this 
point had the chief spiritual force of his age pushed him- 
self in his search for some escape from disorder and in- 
difference. 

And yet Carlyle’s confused attacks upon complacency 
almost created a new social conscience which has lasted 
down to the present day, in a widespread sensitiveness 
concerning our individual responsibility for the existence 
of social wrongs. So also his worship of force as a kind 
of substitute for righteousness has resulted, partly 
through the agency of Rudyard Kipling, in a greatly in- 
creased impetus toward the British imperialism that dis- 
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tinguished the last years of the century. The phrase, 
“Take up the white man’s burden,” of the later writer 
might naturally have issued from the lips of the great 
prophet of the generation before. 

Carlyle was a great but a profoundly unhappy man, 
even in his private life. His long residence at Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, where his sealed room of silence may still 
be seen, was a continued torture to him. His unhappy 
relations with his brilliant wife are a pitiful story and 
need not be dwelt upon here. Their love for one another 
was deep and close, but both of them possessed too much 
of the irritability of genius, and his own nervous system 
was too shattered, for them to live together in harmony. 

Seeing life in flashes rather than steadily by means of 
reason, he has doubtless not the same overwhelming ef- 
fect upon a later generation that cannot know the power 
of his personality, while his unbalanced invective and the 
confused, intensely individual style of his prose have lost 
him many readers. But his utter sincerity, his fiery 
contempt for careless indifference, his passionate insis- 
tence upon activity for every man in his place in the world 
may arouse our enthusiasm as keenly now as when he 


wrote. 


JOHN RUSKIN 
(1819-1900) 


Ruskin, the avowed disciple of Carlyle, began his work 
as a writer with disinterested reflections on art. When, 
in 1843, the young Oxford graduate published the first 
volume of Modern Painters, he won recognition not only 
for unusual gifts as a critic of Medieval and Renaissance 
art, but for a style of marvellous flexibility. The other 
volumes, aiming chiefly to establish the preéminence of 
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Turner as a landscape artist, followed in 1846, 1856, and 
1860. For nearly fifteen years he continued to interpret 
the wonders of Gothic architecture and the splendid flow- 
ering of the Italian Renaissance in a series of books: 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (Sacrifice, Power, 
Truth, Beauty, Life, Memory, Obedience) appearing in 
1849, Pre-Raphaelitism in 1850, and Stones of Venice 
in 1851-1853. 

Throughout these studies he praised the art and the 
simple devotion of Catholic Christendom at the same time 
that he rejected its theology and religious control. To- 
wards the end of this period his mind was troubled by 
the incongruity of bringing the pomp and splendor of 
the past to a people that had lost its sense of beauty 
through its immersion in material pursuits. Believing 
that great art is the outcome of a pure, just, and believing 
community, he turned to the England that he knew. 
And the first thing to awaken his social conscience was 
the sheer ugliness of modern life, the dreary waste of 
the cities with their crowded buildings and their dirt and 
squalor and their slavery to machine industry. Competi- 
tion, the suppression of hand labor, the creation under 
depressing conditions of an immense working-class in such 
a manner as to destroy any free expression of personal 
life, vulgarized life itself. 


Beautiful art can only be produced by people who have beauti- 
ful things around them and leisure to look at them; and unless 
you provide some elements of beauty for your workmen to be sur- 
rounded by, you will find that no elements of beauty can be in- 
vented by them. 


It was in this point of view that his constructive criti- 
cism had its start. Lcoking back for his inspiration to 
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the culminating centuries of the Middle Ages, when art 
was the product and expression of a common life, he 
turned his eyes upon the present warfare of classes and 
the wage slavery resulting from the tyranny of a mechan- 
ical age. Ruskin’s proposed remedies are clearer and 
more constructive than those of Carlyle, but they were 
hailed in his day as the utterances of an unpractical 
dreamer. Briefly, he demanded that the relations of men 
to men should be lifted out of the mechanico-economic 
sphere and infused with a new morality. 


There is no Wealth but Life; life, including all its powers of 
love, of joy, and of admiration. That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings; that man is richest who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful in- 
fluence, both personal and by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others. 


To the economists he put the question whether the pro- 
duction of souls of good quality were not the ultimate ob- 
ject of social activity. Shall there not be, he asks, hero- 
isms and martyrdoms in trade as well as in war? Because 
the merchant puts money-making above service, society 
has lost the capacity for martyrdom. Yet a society such 
as this cannot long endure. Unless the capitalist class 
learns the lesson of sacrifice, there can be no solution to 
the social question. 

On the constructive side, Ruskin had certain things of 
importance to say. In the first place, he declared un- 
compromisingly that in the present crisis indulgence in 
luxury isa crime. Instead of creating new wants, as the 
economists would have it, civilization advances by extin- 
guishing wants. ‘Three things, on the other hand, are 
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necessary if society would save itself from a debasing 
materialism. An active morality must permeate all the 
operations of production and distribution; life must be 
simplified and luxury abandoned until that good time 
shall come; and men must seek some active form of social 
service. 

Ruskin, while Professor of Art at Oxford, put his the- 
ories into actual practice by sending his students out to 
mend the roads. The Guild of St. George, which is still 
in existence, is the result of his efforts. This was an at- 
tempt to form a model industrial and social community, 
to buy lands and start a model industry on codperative 
or Socialistic lines. To this enterprise he contributed a 
sum of £7,000 and endowed a museum at Sheffield for the 
study of art and science. In all, he practically gave 
away a fortune of £200,000 for the various projects in 
which he was interested. 

All of Ruskin’s later books are given over almost wholly 
to this subject of moral values in industry. Unto This 
Last and Munera Pulveris contain some of his most earn- 
est reflections. Sesame and Lilies comprises talks to 
young men and women on what is most worth while in life. 
The Crown of Wild Olive contains three lectures to work- 
ingmen entitled Work, Traffic, and War. Time and 
Tide, twenty-five letters to a workingman, has perhaps 
the author’s best summary of his social and economic 
programme. ‘Thenceforth he chose the workingmen of 
England as his audience, addressing them counsel as to 
their part in the world. Fors Clavigera is a long series 
of such letters, often written over the heads of the work- 
ing class but full of words of the purest wisdom. Rus- 
kin’s failure was not a want of humanitarian sympathy 
but a failure to understand the minds and the moods of 
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his hearers and readers. As time passed and his ardent 
temperament received the shock of disillusionment, he felt 
the bitterness of failure, and towards the end his mind 
slowly gave way. ‘These years were spent at Brantwood, 
on the shores of Lake Coniston, not far from the Words- 
worth country. Preterita is the fragment of an auto- 
biography full of tender memories of his childhood and 
youth. 

Ruskin poured out a profusion of other books on all 
sorts of subjects, never learning the necessary lesson of 
restraint. Huis prose, beautiful and flowing and flexible 
as it is, with its long rhythmic sentences, many times over- 
stepped the bounds great writers have set between prose 
and poetry. His art criticism, though learned and sug- 
gestive, is unreliable on account of its lack of balance and 
proportion. His political economy, while charged with 
a spiritual lesson our generation needs to learn, issued 
rather from its author’s Utopian dream of an ideal per- 
fect society than from a practical spirit of codperation 
with the actual world as he found it. Withal, had Rus- 
kin written less volubly and reasoned more coolly, he 
might have won the minds of his generation more securely. 
Says Charles Eliot Norton, a friend of many years: “He 
was a kind of angel gone astray; meant for the thirteenth 
century, he got delayed on the way, and when he arrived 
was a white-winged anachronism.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1822-1888 ) 


Carlyle sprang from the Scottish peasantry; Ruskin 
was the son of a wealthy middle-class wine merchant, a 
Non-conformist with a severely pietistic nature; Arnold 
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derived his background from the richest associations in 
English life. He was the son of the famous Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, headmaster of Rugby, from whom he drew his 
life-long interest in problems of conduct. In 1845 he 
won a fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, beginning a 
connection with the great university which was never 
wholly severed. In 1851 he was made Inspector of 
Schools, for thirty-five years giving up a large portion of 
his time to the improvement of the public school system of 
England and making two trips to the Continent for the 
purpose of comparative study. To the exactions of this 
task we owe the fact that much of Arnold’s poetical and 
critical talent was allowed to waste. The daily reading 
of examination papers exhausted his energies and turned 
him away from more congenial tasks. And yet the con- 
tribution he made to the literature of education was of 
considerable importance and is worthy of careful atten- 
tion on the part of those in whose hands lies the directing 
of secondary education. In 1857 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, and from that time turned 
his attention to critical writing of one sort and another. 
He made two lecture tours in this country, studying the 
new democracy with great interest. His Civilization in 
the United States, not often read, is important to the 
student of Arnold’s opinions. 

Arnold was a distinguished workman in both poetry 
and prose. His verse, the product of his young man- 
hood, expresses the pain felt by earnest men at the loss 
of faith through the triumph of natural science. It 
seems best to reserve a discussion of this portion of his 
writing for its place among the poets of the period. Ar- 
nold’s prose concerned itself with three main subjects: 
literary criticism, criticism of society, and an attempt to 
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make a reasonable interpretation of Christian doctrine 
that should remain proof against modern historical criti- 
cism. 

During the decade following his appointment to the 
professorship of poetry, he gave his main attention to the 
interpretation of literature. It has been asserted by 
many art-for-art’s sake folk that Arnold’s moral prepos- 
sessions fatally injured his criticism, and it is true that 
he scarcely ever regarded a work of art for its purely 
zsthetic values; but in the last analysis it would be hard 
to discover another critic with so fine and true a taste, 
so just a judgment, or so sound a body of learning at 
his command. As he viewed the somewhat sluggish mass 
of English character, he felt its great need to be the lib- 
eralizing and humanizing influence of other literatures. 
Believing that to extend the influence of German litera- 
ture would be like carrying coals to Newcastle, he turned 
rather to the literatures, first of Greece, and then of 
France, as a corrective of English insularity. His tastes 
and equipment were distinctly classical, and he strove to 
create a standard of classical taste. The essay The Lit- 
erary Value of Academies is the clearest expression of the 
classical view in the language. 

Three essays are most important for an understanding 
of Arnold’s interest in literature. T'he Study of Poetry 
explains the test by which one should weigh a poem, or a 
poet, and determine precedence in the select company of 
real classics. This test is of that “grand style” which 
characterizes the greatest poetry: by the touchstone 
of lines and brief passages of the very first order of poetry 
we may measure the ultimate value of any poetry. Po- 
etry he defines as “a criticism of life under the condi- 
tions laid down for such criticism by the laws of poetic 
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truth and poetic beauty.” This application of poetry 
to life reveals his ethical leanings, for which he has been 
condemned by those who love poetry for the purely 
esthetic pleasure it affords them. The future of poetry 
is immense, he declares. In the second essay, entitled Lit- 
erature and Science, in direct reply to Huxley’s claims for 
the educative value of a scientific training, he has come 
out definitely in favor of humanistic studies as the basis 
of any liberal education. The third essay worth care- 
ful reading is The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time, in which he declares for a careful discrimination of 
values at this time when values are being obscured, until 
that time when they can be made to operate. The last 
two essays ought to become part of every cultivated per- 
son’s critical equipment. 

Perhaps, however, his most purely enjoyable literary 
studies are the criticisms of the poets of the romantic 
school and the appreciations of certain French writers. 
These, with other essays on literary subjects, are to be 
found in the first and second series of Essays in Criticism. 
A third series appeared in 1910, containing many inter- 
esting papers not before collected. On Translating 
Homer discusses in a style of exquisite irony the criteria 
of Homeric poetry and the qualifications of a properly 
equipped translator. A Study of Celtic Literature is a 
brilliant study of the Celtic temperament. In it occurs 
the well-known distinction between the Celtic, the Ger- 
man, and the Saxon temperaments. 

As in the case of Ruskin’s art criticism, Arnold’s in- 
terest in literature led him to contemplation of the state 
of English society, which he hoped to permeate with 
a new literary taste. He was, unlike his two great con- 
temporaries, in the best sense a man of the world, and 
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he wished to bring a disinterested play of the mind upon 
matters of the moment. His own remedy for the ills 
of the age was characteristic of his cool, reasonable mind. 
To see the thing as in itself it really is, to “see life steadily 
and see it whole,” to endeavor to cultivate the complete 
man, to allow the intelligence free play untouched by 
prejudice or sentiment over the problems of life, these 
are the effects of a broad and practical culture. In the 
first essay of his significant book Culture and Anarchy he 
defines culture as a study of perfection, whose aim should 
be to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent, with 
the further aim to “make reason and the will of God pre- 
vail.” But as it is difficult for one to comprehend just 
what the will of God may be in any given instance, it is 
necessary to make haste slowly, to bring to bear on our 
problems all the hght which experience affords us. And 
the critic attacks the various proud boasts of British 
Liberalism—population, railroads, coal, wealth, bodily 
health, and religious establishments—calls them machin- 
ery and accuses the nation of valuing them as the very 
end of living. Culture, being an harmonious expansion 
of the whole being, requires two things, sweetness and 
light, as conditions for its existence. These two qualities, 
the gentleness and toleration and openness to ideas char- 
acterizing the humanistic point of view, he found to have 
been the dominant traits of the Hellenic world. So he 
adopts the two words Hellenism and Hebraism (the dom- 
inant traits of the Greek and the Jewish race as they have 
been accepted by the modern world), letting them stand 
for spontaneity of consciousness and strictness of con- 
science, and pleads for a fair proportion of each in the 
British nature. The middle-class Englishman, whom he 
labels Philistine, the heir of a narrow and dogmatic Puri- 
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tanism and the beneficiary of the growing prosperity of 
the country, becomes the object of the critic’s attack. 
With infinite skill and the sharpest irony, he finds the 
weak points in his adversary’s armor, whether it be the 
Young Lions of the Daily Telegraph or Mr. John 
Bright’s self-congratulation at English progress. 

Arnold’s social thinking looks forward to the long- 
established aristocracy, to the middle class, and to the 
vast untried masses for a possible salvation of the coun- 
try. These sections of the English people he calls 
Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace. The first are 
charming and attractive but completely impervious to 
the introduction of ideas; the second are the happy pos- 
sessors of the present, but their day is already beginning 
to pass; while the third, whose day is close at hand, do 
not even know their strength nor what they will do with 
it. But culture demands that we shall prepare for that 
day when workers may know how to deal justly. 


He who works for sweetness and light, works to make reason 
and the will of God prevail. He who works for machinery, he 
who works for hatred, works only for confusion. Culture looks 
beyond confusion, culture hates hatred; culture has only one 
passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It has one even 
greater! the passion for making them prevail. It is not satis- 
fied until we all come to a perfect man; it knows that the 
sweetness and light of the few must be imperfect until the raw 
and unkindled masses of humanity are touched with sweetness 
and light. 


So he bids us pause and consider if we would not follow 
the English habit of driving ahead without due knowledge 
of what we are aiming for. Arnold was aristocratic to his 
finger tips in his appreciation of all that is fine and in 
his desire to preserve the precious standards which a raw 
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untrained democracy threatened utterly to destroy. 
Hellenism with its gentleness and sincerity, its bent for 
seeing the thing as in itself it really is, its escape from 
narrow prejudice and dogmatism, must permeate the de- 
mocracy that is to come. In his Discourses in America 
he has written an essay called “Numbers” which upholds 
the thesis that by the Remnant, the selected few of rare 
ability and elevated spirit, we shall be saved; and it is 
therefore the duty of culture to extend the Remnant in 
numbers and influence. Excellence is not general and 
can never be. He pleads for a greater extension of 
the powers of the state, leaning toward a kind of state 
socialism, though he would have been the first to repudiate 
the mechanical efficiency which the Socialistic doctrine has 
sometimes stood out for in modern social theory. 

But Arnold was also a democrat. His two papers en- 
titled Equality and Democracy published in Irish Es- 
says, exhibit a greater faith in the common man than 
is to be found in almost any of his contemporaries. But 
here again he strikes the same doubtful note as Carlyle, 
though with a slightly different emphasis. 


The difficulty for democracy is how to find and keep high 
ideals. The individuals who compose it are, the bulk of them, 
persons who need to follow an ideal, not to set one; and one 
ideal of greatness, high feeling and fine culture, which an aris- 
tocracy once supplied to them, they lose by the very fact of 
ceasing to be a lower order and becoming a democracy. Our, 
society is probably destined to become much more democratic; 
who or what will give a high tone to the nation then? This is 
the grave question. 


The question is partly answered in Culture and An- 
archy: 
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Culture seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that 
has been thought and known in the world current everywhere; 
to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, 
where they may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely,— 
nourished and not bound by them. This is the social idea; and 
the men of culture are the true apostles of equality.” 


And again: 


Our inequality materializes our upper class, vulgarizes our mid- 
dle class, brutalizes our lower class. 


Withal, he accepts the coming democratic state, but he 
bids us prepare betimes for what the dread and unknown 
future may bring forth. 

Friendship’s Garland, written in the mocking vein Ar- 
nold always assumed in his controversies with his Liberal 
friends and opponents, is one of his wittiest and keenest 
satiric attacks upon the stupidity of British ways of 
doing things. It purports to be the report by Arnold 
himself of the conversations he had held with his friend 
Arminius, a Prussian student, regarding various phases 
of English inefficiency. 

Arnold’s three books in criticism of the Bible—St. 
Paul and Protestantism, Literature and Dogma, and God 
and the Bible—are not so well remembered as his literary 
and social criticism, but they contain some trenchant writ- 
ing. Accepting much that the Higher Criticism has said 
concerning the Scriptures, their author endeavors to pre- 
serve a Christianity stripped of the unessentials with 
which it has been encrusted. Above all, he wishes to keep 
the spirit of Jesus, His sweet reasonableness, as an essen- 
tial part of the culture he has preached throughout his 
critical utterances. To the orthodox these books may 
seem to concede too much, but to one who is willing to 
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find some security for his beliefs outside of dogmatic chan- 
nels they come as a great help. 


Tue Oxrorp Movement 


It is difficult for us to-day, after the noise of the battle 
has ceased and we have accepted the results of evolution- 
ary science as a part of our mental outlook, to realize the 
intense shock that came to the souls of men as they con- 
templated the destruction of cherished belief in an over- 
ruling Providence which had the human race in its special 
care. ‘The verse of Arnold and Clough expresses the 
sense of desolation at the uprooting of old faiths, and 
Tennyson reveals the compromise with the new enemy 
that a good many attempted with only partial success, 
Apostles of science like Wallace and Huxley made a direct 
frontal attack upon the citadel of theology, and quickly 
won an apparently overwhelming victory. The latter fa- 
cetiously named himself Episcopophagus, Eater-of-Bish- 
ops, as he congratulated the world upon its progress to- 
ward enlightenment. The protest on the part of the- 
ology came through the effort of a number of young men 
at Oxford University. 

During the thirties a movement was organized among 
university circles at Oxford to bring about a spiritual re- 
vival in the Anglican Church in opposition to the rising 
Liberalism of scientific thought. Keble, Pusey, and R. 
H. Froude were its recognized leaders, all young men. 
Joun Henry Newman (1801-1890), however, became 
the chief personality of the movement, and his influence 
was the most far-reaching among spiritual leaders of his 
generation. Reports that have been preserved to us of 
his pulpit utterances are evidence of his marvellous pow- 
ers as a preacher, and we are aware of his wonderful spir- 
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itual force. These men, under Newman’s leadership, 
sought to rest the truth of religious dogma upon the au- 
thority of the Early Fathers of the Church, somewhere 
in the past out of the reach of the disturbing present. 
In this respect they express one phase of the romantic 
movement as they return to the realm of Medieval mysti- 
cism and the religion of authority. Tracts for the 
Times was a series of papers intended to propagate such 
opinions. The papers reveal a distrust of liberal forms 
of religion and an anxiety for dogmatic authority setting 
them quite apart from the temper of the age. Outwardly 
the movement proved a failure, for its leaders were merely 
casting themselves in the path of new forces they could 
not control, but its ultimate effect was a genuine spiritual 
revival within the Church. Oxford, “that sweet city with 
its dreaming towers,” the home of lost causes and outworn 
beliefs, has yet had a deep, imperceptible influence upon 
the thought of England. Newman, following a logical 
progress toward authority, drifted toward Catholicism, 
and in 1845 he entered the Church of Rome, “a home 
after many storms.” In 1849 he founded a monastic 
brotherhood, and in 1879 he received the Cardinal’s hat. 

Newman was master of one of the purest, most limpid 
prose styles in English letters; it would be difficult to 
name any English prose more exquisitely modulated than 
his. As preacher he belongs among the very greatest of 
those who have moved and inspired by their eloquence; 
and the remarkable thing about his sermons, when they 
do not concern merely doctrine, is that to the reader of 
to-day they retain the same spell their author’s con- 
temporaries felt when they listened to them. Choose, for 
example, from the Parochial and Plain Sermons, deliv- 
ered before his conversion to Rome, such ones as “Ven- 
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“Obedience without Love.” Such spiritual counsel, such 
insight into the springs of human conduct, are seldom 
found in pulpit eloquence. Of Newman’s books, The 
Idea of a University, written as a full exposition of his 
plans concerning a Catholic university in Dublin, con- 
tains lofty and eloquent passages in defense of humanistic 
studies. The Present Position of Catholics is an elab- 
orate statement of his position in the religious world. 
Apologia pro Vita Sua is a more complete survey of his 
spiritual life and a defense of himself against the charge 
of insincerity. These theological expositions and de- 
fenses for a spiritual life seem to our hurrying attention 
like the sound of battles long ago, but they actually 
fought out the inescapable struggle for the individual 
as well as for the race between faith and materialism; 
and as time passes this same struggle assumes different 
forms but remains essentially the same. Newman’s de- 
sertion of the Anglican cause left it without a great 
leader, but he was nevertheless the most impressive figure 
in the religious life of the century. Has beautiful char- 
acter and lofty spirituality left a deep impress upon those 
who knew him. Perhaps nowhere have his style and his 
character been better revealed than in this definition of a 
gentleman: 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say 
he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is both re- 
fined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied 
in merely removing the obstacles which hinder the free and un- 
embarrassed action of those about him; and he concurs with 
their movements rather than takes the initiative himself. His 
benefits may be considered as parallel to what are called com- 
forts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature: like 
an easy-chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling 
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cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means of rest-and 
animal heat without them. The true gentleman in like manner 
carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds 
of those with whom he is cast;—all clashing of opinion, or col- 
lision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resent- 
ment; his great concern being to make every one at their ease 
and at home. He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender 
towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, merciful towards 
the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards 
against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; 
he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. 
He makes light of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks of himself 
except when compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, 
he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets every- 
thing for the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, 
never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or 
sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, he observes the 
maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever conduct our- 
selves towards our enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. 
He has too much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is too 
well employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical 
principles; he submits to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereave- 
ment, because it is irreparable, and to death, because it is his 
destiny. If he engages in controversy of any kind, his dis- 
ciplined intellect preserves him from the blundering discourtesy 
of better, perhaps, but less educated minds; who, like blunt 
weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mistake 
the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive 
their adversary, and leave the question more involved than they 
found it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is 
too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, 
and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater 
candor, consideration, indulgence: he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. He 
knows the weakness of human reason as well as its strength, 
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its province and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he will be 
too profound and large-minded to ridicule religion or to act 
against it; he is too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his in- 
fidelity. He respects piety and devotion; he even supports in- 
stitutions as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does 
not assent; he honours the ministers of religion, and it contents 
him to decline its mysteries without assailing or denouncing 
them. He is a friend of religious toleration, and that, not only 
because his philosophy has taught him to look on all forms of 
faith with an impartial eye, but also from the gentleness and 
effeminacy of feeling, which is the attendant on civilization. 


WALTER PATER 


(1839-1894) 


From Ruskin spread two important tendencies, toward 
Socialism and toward estheticism. The second in its 
immediate influence is best represented by the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, but Pater certainly expresses 
one phase of this tendency which in later years was to 
include Oscar Wilde and the Decadents. Indeed, he may 
be called the point of departure from Victorian habits of 
thought to an essentially contemporary attitude toward 
art and life. He was an Oxford scholar, swinging in the 
opposite direction from Newman, away from Catholic 
authority to a latter-day paganism. The cult of beauty, 
divorced from ethical content or spiritual relations, be- 
came now the ideal goal. The enjoyment of the beautiful 
moment, the cultivation of the esthetic faculty as the sole 
end of human desire, were extolled as central in the new 
creed. Pater has assured us that success in life is “to 
burn always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain 
this ecstasy,” a counsel of intensity rather than of 
breadth or depth. ‘Failure is to form habits,” he says ; 
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“not the fruit of experience but experience itself is the 
end.” He elaborated a style of exquisite finish to express 
this mood of isolated enjoyment of beauty; a style that 
has been the model and the despair of imitators. 

Perhaps Pater’s most attractive volume for a begin- 
ner would be Appreciations, which contains various lit- 
erary studies with an Essay on Style, explaining the 
scholar worker in words. Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance and Plato and Platonism are peculiarly es- 
thetic appreciations of these great subjects. Apprecia- 
tion and sympathetic identification with the .author’s 
creative mood are, by the way, essential qualities of Pa- 
ter’s critical creed. Marius the Epicurean is a philo- 
sophical romance depicting the breaking down of pagan 
beliefs before the growth of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire. It describes in detailed fashion the refined 
Epicureanism of a young man who at last finds the com- 
pletest satisfaction of mind and senses in the purity and 
charm of the new religion. It may also be taken as ex- 
pressing the author’s philosophy of sense impressions. 

Pater’s impressionism is rendered most clearly in these 
celebrated lines which first announced the creed held by 
youthful apostles of revolt: 


The service of philosophy, of speculative culture, towards the 
human spirit, is to rouse, to startle it to a life of constant and 
eager observation. Every moment some form grows perfect in 
hand or face; some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than 
the rest; some mood of passion or insight or intellectual excite- 
ment is irresistibly real and attractive to us,—for that moment 
only. Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the 
end. A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a 
variegated, dramatic life. How may we see in them all that 
is to be seen in them by the finest senses? How shall we pass 
most swiftly from point to point, and be present always at the 
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focus where the greatest number of vital forces unite in their 
purest energy? 

To burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain 
this ecstasy, is success in life. In a sense it might even be said 
that our failure is to form habits: for, after all, habit is relative 
to a stereotyped world, and meantime it is only the roughness 
of the eye that makes any two persons, things, situations, seem 
alike. | While all melts under our feet, we may well grasp at 
any exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge that 
seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or 
any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colours, and 
curious odours, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s 
friend. Not to discriminate every moment some passionate at- 
titude in those about us, and in the very brilliancy of their 
gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this 
short day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening. With this 
sense of the splendour of our experience and of its awful brev- 
ity, gathering all we are into one desperate effort to see and 
touch, we shall hardly have time to make theories about the 
things we see and touch. What we have to do is to be for ever 
curiously testing new opinions and courting new impressions, 
never acquiescing in a facile orthodoxy of Comte, or of Hegel, 
or of our own. Philosophical theories or ideas, as points of 
view, instruments of criticism, may help us to gather up what 
might otherwise pass unregarded by us. “Philosophy is the 
microscope of thought.” The theory or idea or system which 
requires of us the sacrifice of any part of this experience, in 
consideration of some interest into which we cannot enter, or 
some abstract theory we have not identified with ourselves, or of 
what is only conventional, has no real claim upon us. 


Tur Vicrortan Nove 


The purpose of the novel is to depict and interpret 
the relations between men. It may be written in the 
form of a novel of manners, which paints in broad masses 
and groups of individuals a whole period or section of 
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society; or it may take the form of the psychological 
novel, which has developed under the stimulus of science. 
What the great critics whom we have just studied found 
for comment in Victorian England the novelists portrayed 
in terms of character and manners. 

Particularly is this fact true of the two great novelists 
Dickens and Thackeray. These men, very different in 
their artistic methods, chose the whole field of Victorian 
life as materials for their canvas. Not till after they had 
done the greater part of their work did the study of in- 
dividuals become a chief interest of English fiction; their 
labor was rather to depict social groups and the environ- 
ments and types that distinguish these groups. London 
especially was the object of their study; and as one turns 
their pages one discerns the imprint of the life of the 
city: the streets, the inns, the clubs and interiors, and the 
various gatherings of the citizens whether in mobs or 
political meetings or at the ball or the club. 

Dickens undertook to describe the lower half of Lon- 
don life; the small shopkeepers, nurses, peddlers, lawyers’ 
clerks, and sextons, and the very lowest dregs of the city’s 
life. The lower middle class, the great world of trade and 
all the inevitable accompaniments of destitution and 
misery live vividly in his pages. The sordid background 
of this struggling humanity comes to our eyes depicted 
with the greatest fidelity; the little interiors back of the 
tradesman’s till and counter, the unsavory factory, the 
wharf, the prison yard, are shown to us seething with un- 
resting life. 

Thackeray’s field of observation was the polite world 
of club and drawing-room with the fringe of parasites 
and adventurers who preyed upon society and the serv- 
ants who imitated and despised their masters and estab- 
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lished a social hierarchy below stairs as rigid as the one 
they had learned to know. The aristocracy resting in its 
established position is being constantly elbowed by the 
wealthy middle class not so sure of itself and by the great 
blackguard army that intends to live on the great. This 
cross-section of the metropolis with its fashion and its 
frivolity, its good-breeding and its good form that cover 
up as hard a materialism as ever did the brutal under- 
world that Dickens describes, is the material for Thack- 
eray’s satiric pen. 

What then is the significance of these two complemen- 
tary pictures? It is, in a word, that England had just 
completed a transition from the fixed social orders of 
the eighteenth century to the commercial society of Vic- 
toria. Dickens displays a frankly brutal society, the 
unlovely picture of a mercantile age, but just as truly 
does the polite world rest upon the accumulation and the 
spending of wealth. It is the unattractive portrayal of 
a prosperous middle class climbing upon the backs of the 
workers to a position in the world of fashion. The one 
works that the other may spend. The one is brutal and 
vulgar, while the other is polite and hypocritical and also 
essentially brutal in its more refined and perhaps there- 
fore more insidious way. 

Arnold’s critical examination of English society and 
his division of it into a materialized upper class, a vul- 
garized middle class, and a brutalized populace are borne 
out in the earlier creative representations by these two 
masters of the novel of. manners. The Marquis of 
Steyne, Sir Pitt Crawley, Lady Clavering, and Major 
Pendennis, satiric portraits though they may be, are yet 
perfect examples of the barbarian, as Arnold named the 
aristocrat, self-sufficient and impervious to the currents 
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of thought that were swiftly changing the face of Eng- 
lish life. And Dickens’s whole gallery of middle-class 
figures,—Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Gradgrind, Mr. Murdstone, 
—with their dogmatism and faith in machinery, their 
big families and liberal ideas, could not better illustrate 
Arnold’s penetrating criticism of middle-class England. 
The same novelist’s consciousness of certain forces stir- 
ring at the bottom of the social structure as he drew 
Quilp, Mrs. Gamp, Sikes, Nancy, and Fagin bears out the 
critic’s denomination of the brutalized populace. Much 
real humanity is to be found among the characters of 
Dickens, but Thackeray scarcely ever depicts a sincere 
emotion except as it may be discovered in a person with- 
drawn from the vanities of a corrupt society. His cyni- 
cism, so often noted, is not really cynicism at all in the 
larger sense, but he does seem to retire baffled from this 
society he knew so well, lost to large hopes and riddled 
with materialism. Dickens, never losing faith in the hu- 
manity he drew, was inspired by a strong social passion, 
and his pictures of British workhouses, schools, prisons, 
and courts of law did much toward bringing these abuses 
before public attention and creating effective remedies for 
them. 

The world of Dickens and the world of Thackeray are 
therefore interesting always but scarcely inspiring. 
Vanity Fair was confessedly ‘ta Novel without a Hero.” 
The author, like Byron, looked steadfastly upon the mod- 
ern life of fashion and found it wanting in the elements of 
the heroic. And so he now wraps his cynicism about him, 
now more characteristically pleads for a return to the 
fine and noble and true by giving up selfishness and hard- 
ness of heart. In view of this unheroic quality of their 
materials, it is a curious fact that both men sought in 
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the past for the heroism they had failed to discover in 
the present. The melancholy Esmond, giving up fame 
and fortune for those he loved, and Sidney Carton, taking 
the place of another man condemned to be executed by 
the guillotine, in order to give happiness to the woman 
he had learned to love, satisfied their authors’ yearning 
for greatness. The later seventeenth century and the 
era of the French Revolution when viewed from a dis- 
tance seemed to afford better opportunities for develop- 
ing nobility of character than the commercialized society 
of Victorian England.1 


CHARLES DICKENS 
(1812-1870) 


The Dickens novels, though they may not be so widely, 
read by young men and women to-day, were at one time 
a portion of the life of the English people. Dickens first 
gained fame through the Pickwick Papers, written for 
serial publication with the purpose of drawing the hu- 
mors of a.club of Londoners on a journey through Eng- 
land. Some of his broadest humor and best known char- 
acters appear in this early book. Mr. Pickwick, Alfred 
Jingle, Mr. Winkle, and Sam and Tony Weller are 
among the most memorable figures in the whole range 
of the author’s work. David Copperfield is his maturest 
book and the one on which his fame will chiefly rest. The 
Peggoties, Mr. Micawber, Uriah Heep, Betsy Trotwood, 
and Mr. Dick can hardly be forgotten. The author’s 

1A reader of Miss Vida D. Scudder’s Social Ideals in English Let- 
ters will recognize in my brief treatment of these two novelists many 
hints from her longer chapter on them. Particularly is this true con- 


cerning the central idea that they portrayed what the critics had ex- 


plained. 
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early hardships are vividly related. 'Two books written 
toward the end of his life, Great Eapectations and Our 
Mutual Friend, are better stories than most of the novels 
and contain many of his best portraits. A Tale of T’wo 
Cities is a stirring tale of the French Revolution written 
under the influence of Carlyle’s great history. Nearly 
every one of the novels contains one or many characters 
that have become the common property of the English 
race. Little Nell and her grandfather, Quilp, Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness (The Old Curiosity 
Shop); Mr. Pecksniff and Sairey Gamp (Martin Chuz- 
zlewit); Smike and the Cherryble brothers (Nicholas 
Nickleby) ; Harold Skimpole and the Smallweeds (Bleak 
House) : these are but a few from the long list of character 
portraits the world has not let fade. 

Dickens was a realist, but one who sought for his ef- 
fects among the oddities and eccentricities of human life. 
Choosing a single characteristic or, more often, a pecu- 
liarity of external manner or appearance, Dickens tended 
to let this trait represent the whole person, but his un- 
flagging humor and enormous creative power have added 
several hundred complete figures to the portrait gallery of 
English fiction. His plots are formless and tending to 
melodrama, a quality which we naturally connect with his 
taste for theatricals and skill as an amateur actor. He 
possessed pathos in abundance, and this too inclined him 
to an exaggeration which was less offensive to his public 
than it has proved to later generations. Dickens was in 
fact an exuberant writer who, quickly gaining a devoted 
public, was not inclined to put the curb of taste or the 
discipline of arduous labor upon his creative powers. His 
deep sympathy for pain and distress, his indignation at 
social wrong, and his extraordinary vitality have tended 
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to keep his fame alive in the hearts of a scarcely diminish- 
ing public. During his lifetime, certainly, no man won 
so wide a recognition as the foremost novelist of the time, 
so that his popularity was a fair measure of the taste and 
reading of the average middle-class Victorian English- 
man. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


(1811-1863) 


While Dickens may be called the creator of the indi- 
vidually real, Thackeray was the creator of the typically 
real. Dickens leads us through the streets of London 
pointing out eccentrics and describing unusual charac- 
ters; Thackeray takes us to the fashionable drawing- 
room or the club to show us ourselves as we should be 
under like circumstances. He was a realist who painted 
manners in the fashion of a moralist and satirist. 

The vogue of sentimental romance in the hands of 
Ainsworth and Bulwer-Lytton gave Thackeray his op- 
portunity to create the realistic novel of manners. But 
even before the period of his great novels he had published 
many volumes of miscellaneous papers clearly indicating 
the bent of his genius. The Yellowplush Papers, the 
Paris and Irish Sketchbooks, and The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond had appeared in the columns of Fraser’s Mag- 
azine, revealing a rich humor and satiric power quite 
above the ordinary. Rebecca and Rowena, written after 
his great novels had been under construction, is a humor- 
ous continuation of Scott’s Ivanhoe. Barry Lyndon is 
a superb mock-heroic on the subject of gambling, com- 
parable only to Fielding’s Jonathan Wilde. 'The Book 
of Snobs marks the end of his period of apprenticeship. 
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In this series of sketches he developed his satiric art and 
his habit of observing the ways of the aristocracy and the 
wealthy middle class. Already his pen was busy with 
the favorite objects of his ridicule, the social climbing and 
the vanity and snobbery of high or low whose main ambi- 
tion is to live among the great. 

Vanity Fair is the first and most celebrated of the 
great novels. It is, as the author confessed, written in 
the unheroic manner, and Becky Sharp is heroine only 
in that hers is the force which determines the events of 
the story. The first chapter explains the purpose of the 
book, presenting the stage of Vanity Fair and pulling 
the strings for the puppets to dance. The History of 
Pendennis, published serially like its fellows, appeared 
during the years 1849-50. Pen is the Victorian heir of 
Tom Jones; more refined, more instructed in the ways of 
the world, and actually more selfish. Thackeray, who, 
like Fielding, tried to paint a man unsentimentally, has 
given the typical Victorian man of fashion. The book 
is replete with memorable portraits: Laura Pendennis, 
Blanche Amory, Major Pendennis, Warrington make a 
complete picture of the fashionable world dependent 
on money and moving close to the aristocratic beau 
monde. Henry Esmond, written in a remarkable imi- 
tation of the Addisonian manner, is a delightful excursion 
into that period of intimate social intercourse. It con- 
tinues the same tireless warfare on sentimentality and 
cant, but in addition it possesses a romantic charm that 
has made it the favorite of many readers of Thackeray. 
The Virginians, of somewhat less interest, is a sequel to Es- 
mond, its scene being laid in Virginia; the figure of 
Washington lends it historical interest. The Newcomes, 
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the last of the great novels of contemporary life, is mel- 
lower and kindlier than any of the others, charged with 
sentiment and rich in the author’s maturest reflections. 

The two volumes of lectures upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Lectures on the English Humorists and Lectures 
on the Four Georges, disclose a wonderful penetration 
into the spirit of the period. Not written wholly in a 
critical mood, they are charming talks upon men and 
things. 

Thackeray as a writer deserves more than a word of 
comment. As master of both humor and sentiment, he 
was able to appreciate the ludicrous aspects of life and 
to make his reflections upon them, with a keen relish for 
life but with as keen a sense of the vanity of the world, 
and always with charm. His reflections, often taking up 
a disproportionate amount of space, grew mellower as 
time slowly deepened his humanity. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray express the Victorian humor and sentiment 
and between them fairly represent the state of middle- 
class thought. The one by his exposure of social wrongs 
and his exaggerated pathos, the other by an exceeding 
fondness for moral comment, by his satire upon the van- 
ities and hollowness of the social world, are the middle- 
class becoming aware of itself—its faults and its virtues 
—and finding the means to utter its reflections. 

But Thackeray is not only the mouthpiece of a period. 
He is a very great novelist and a distinguished writer 
in prose, one of the most distinguished in English litera- 
ture. His is a conversational style, nervously alive, flex- 
ible for any turn of thought and sensitive to the slightest 
mood. Above all, his prose is the prose of a gentleman, 
thoroughly master of himself, and adequate for any 
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event. It places him upon the level of the greatest Eng- 
lish prose writers, greater than any in unstudied ease and 
perfect adaptation of phrase to subject. 

As poet, too, he should not be forgotten. As com- 
poser of humorous-sentimental ballads he is a delight to 
all who care for light and graceful rhymes. Indeed, 
Thackeray’s genius for burlesque and his mingled humor 
and pathos find full play in these verses. The Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse is still recited by those who love this fra- 
grant dish. 

The introductory chapter of Vanity Fair expresses 
better than anything else Thackeray’s whimsical cyni- 
cism, his sentiment, and his essential kindliness. 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


As the Manager of the Performance sits before the curtain 
on the boards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profound 
melancholy comes over him in his survey of the bustling place. 
There is a great quantity of eating and drinking, making love, 
and jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fight- 
ing, dancing, and fiddling: there are bullies pushing about, bucks 
ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the 
lookout, quacks (other quacks, plague take them!) bawling in 
front of their booths, and yokels looking up at the tinselled 
dancers and poor old rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered 
folk are operating upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is 
VANITY FAIR: not a moral place certainly; nor a merry one, 
though very noisy. Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons 
when they come off from their business; and Tom Fool washing 
the paint off his cheeks before he sits down to dinner with his 
wife and the little Jack Puddings behind the canvas. The cur- 
tain will be up presently, and he will be turning over head and 
heels, and crying, “How are you?” 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an ex- 
hibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by his own 
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or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humor or kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there;—a pretty child looking 
at a gingerbread stall; a pretty girl blushing whilst her lover 
talks to her and chooses her fairing; poor Tom Fool, yonder be- 
hind the waggon, mumbling his bone with the honest family which 
lives by his tumbling; when you come home you sit down, in a 
sober, contemplative, not uncharitable frame of mind, and apply 
yourself to your books or your business. 

I have no other moral than this to tag te the present story 
of “Vanity Fair.” Some people consider Fairs immoral al- 
together and eschew such, with their servants and families: 
very likely they are right. But persons who think otherwise, 
and are of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may per- 
haps like to step in for half-an-hour, and look at the per- 
formances. There are scenes of all sorts: some dreadful com- 
bats, some grand and lofty horse-riding, some scenes of high 
life, and some very middling indeed; some love-making for the 
sentimental, and some light comic business; the whole accom- 
panied by appropriate scenery and brilliantly illuminated by 
the Author’s own candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to say?— 
To acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received 
in all the principal towns of England through which the Show 
has passed, and where it has been most favorably noticed by 
the respected members of the public Press, and by the Nobility 
and Gentry. He is proud to think that his Puppets have given 
satisfaction to the very best company in this empire. The 
famous little Becky puppet has been pronounced to be uncom- 
monly flexible in the joints, and lively on the wire; the Amelia 
doll, though it has had a smaller circle of admirers, has yet 
been carved and dressed with the greatest care by the artist: 
the Dobbin figure, though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a 
very amusing and natural manner: the Little Boys’ Dance has 
been liked by some; and please to remark the richly dressed 
figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on which no expense has been 
spared, and which Old Nick will fetch away at the end of this 
singular performance. 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, the Man- 
ager retires, and the curtain rises. 
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GEORGE ELIOT (MARY ANN EVANS) 
(1819-1880) 


The third of the great novelists of the mid-Victorian 
era was a woman. ‘Though born in Shakespeare’s coun- 
try, to which she has given increased interest as the 
background of her novels, she spent most of her life in 
London. It was not long before she became associated 
with the little group of Positivists and free-thinkers who 
were conducting the Westminster Review. Accepting 
their views, she interested herself in the Higher Criticism 
that was then proceeding from Germany; and while un- 
der this influence she translated Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
a book belonging to the revolutionary criticism of the 
Gospels. Not long after she engaged in this work she 
met George Henry Lewes, with whom she lived till his 
death. Near the end of her life she married William 
Cross, who published a valuable biography of his wife. 

The novels of George Eliot show three distinct in- 
fluences. The first of these is the memory of her girl- 
hood home, before she had lost her religious faith, where 
she has placed the English rural characters so freshly 
conceived and so true to the life of the country. This 
was the deepest and best influence upon her, for this gave 
her the material for the exercise of her creative powers. 
Maggie Tulliver’s aunts, Mrs. Poyser and her family, 
the country folk as exhibited in Silas Marner, are distinct 
additions to the portrait gallery of racy English types. 
The other two influences are the evolutionary science 
which was then beginning its triumphal career, and the 
social and humanitarian passion for making right the 
wrongs of the world. The first of these is responsible for 
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the creation of the psychological novel, the study of a 
character from within through its development for better 
or for worse under the pressure of outward circumstances. 
As Dickens and Thackeray derive from Smollett and 
Fielding, George Eliot may trace her descent to Richard- 
son; and as her male contemporaries perfected the epic 
novel of manners, a survey of a section of society, she 
sought the form of her work in a dramatic study of in- 
cident and character, thereby initiating the modern prob- 
lem novel. (By “dramatic” study is meant here absorp- 
tion in a single human problem that unfolds itself until 
it reaches a climax of incident or emotion and subsides to 
a conclusion). We need to qualify this statement, how- 
ever, by emphasizing the fact that it was but a tendency, 
for both Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss give us 
a transcript of manners as well as a study of character. 
Middlemarch, moreover, makes the impression of review- 
ing the whole of village society. George Elliot’s absorp- 
tion in the inner lives of her characters and her endeavor 
to present in each case a moral struggle with the issue de- 
pendent upon the individual will is, however, essentially a 
real push toward cur own interest in psychology. The 
third influence, humanitarian passion, oppressed her more 
heavily as she grew older, charging her writing with moral 
import that involved a definite loss of creative power. 
George Eliot as she preached became less of an artist, and 
her last books show the result in a good deal of dreary 
writing. 

Her first book of fiction, Scenes of Clerical Life, at 
once revealed her powers. The three following books are 
upon the whole the most satisfactory products of her pen. 
Adam Bede is a tragedy of village life in England related 
with mingled humor and pathos. The Mill on the Floss, 
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which in spirit is largely autobiographical, tells of the 
struggle of Maggie Tulliver to realize herself in the face 
of misunderstanding and prejudice. It is an exquisite 
study of boy and girl life. The last of the three stories 
is the charming Silas Marner, the tale of a little girl who 
brought light and life to the soul of a village miser. 

The same year brought Romola, a book very different 
from the others. For some years the author had been 
absorbed in scholarly researches in the Italian Renais- 
sance, and the book is therefore in certain portions as 
much a guide to the traveler in Italy as it is a genuine 
novel. But the story is there; the study of the slow 
moral decay of Tito Melema and the spiritual exaltation 
of Romola through self-renunciation. It is the begin- 
ning of the application of evolutionary ethics to English 
fiction. Middlemarch is one of the central novels of the 
Victorian period. The whole of an English village seems 
to be gathered into the various groups that are studied: 
Dorothea and Casauban, Lydgate and Rosamund Vincy, 
Bulstrode, and the Garths. They are really studies in 
failure, expressing their author’s own sense of character 
and circumstance. ‘There is no sorrow I have thought 
more about than that—to love what is good, try to reach 
it, and fail.” Daniel Deronda came in 1876 when her 
creative powers were beginning to decline. It is more 
heavily weighted with moral reflection, and is especially 
charged with the humanitarian sympathy that was tak- 
ing possession of people during the third quarter of the 
century. A young Englishman who discovers that he is 
a Jew gives up a life of wealth and leisure to dedicate 
himself to the betterment of his race. An earlier novel, 
Felix Holt, studied the revolutionary radicalism which 
was beginning to disturb the equanimity of Victorian 
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England. Ii too fails to win the interest of the reader. 
The author will scarcely be remembered for these later 
ethical tracts but rather for the earliest group of her 
novels, for Middlemarch above all, and perhaps, by those 
who will venture on a long voyage, for Romola. 


OruHerR Mip-Victorian Nove .ists 


Social revolt or social criticism marked the activities of 
the lesser Victorian novelists rather more distinctly than 
it did those of their greater contemporaries, though even 
this statement may be doubted when we consider the social 
preaching of both Dickens and George Eliot. Yet Mrs. 
Gaskell, Charles Kingsley, and Charles Reade were all 
of them clearly fighters in the cause of social reform, 
though each of them, curiously enough, wrote one or more 
novels, quite apart from the embattled mood of reform, 
which have kept their names alive for our generation. 
Charlotte Bronté emphasizes the troubles in Yorkshire 
during the trying period of transition from agriculture 
to the factory system. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
(1816-1855) 


The publication of Jane Eyre in 1847 created a liter- 
ary sensation, especially when it became known that the 
author was a woman. ‘The independence of thought, 
the unromantic nature of the heroine, and the outspoken 
revolt from binding conventions revealed in the book 
made it the talk of a literary season. Shirley, a tale of 
the Yorkshire riots, containing a new and strange poetical 
prose, is a powerfully written story which reflects the 
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author’s experiences upon the lonely moors. The liter- 
ary effort of Charlotte’s sister Emiry (1818-1848) is 
in the minds of some readers even more remarkable. 
Wuthering Heights is a book of extraordinary imagina- 
tion, revealing a twisted romanticism of strange power. 
Its sheer passionate intensity, its complete break with 
traditional thinking and writing, its haunting and un- 
forgettable grimness and unrelieved melancholy stand out 
from the great mass of Victorian novel writing as some- 
thing strange and fascinating. Both these sisters show 
a curious sort of thwarted genius which found expression 
in novels grimly realistic but filled with a half-articulate 
mysticism that seemed to have come to them across the 
bleak Yorkshire moors. An interesting life of Charlotte 
by Mrs. Gaskell reveals the nature of this strange family. 


ELIZABETH GASKELL 


(1815-1865) 


The biographer of the Bronté sisters wrote two novels, 
Mary Barton and Ruth, portraying the lowest life of a 
great manufacturing city. They overflow with the new 
social compassion. Cranford, more famous to-day, is a 
charming picture of old-fashioned village society, which, 
like Jane Austen’s villages, had been left untouched by 
the great currents of life. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
(1819-1875) 


Kingsley in his early years was a follower of Carlyle, 
one of the lustiest fighters in the cause of the spirit this 
embattled time produced. His doctrine of “Muscular 
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Christianity” or “Christian Socialism,” as he named his 
social creed, gained for him a considerable following. 
Alton.Locke and Yeast are unvarnished exposures of con- 
ditions in the London slums and a stirring attack upon 
the evils of factory employment. As is always the case 
with novels that have been made the medium of special 
propaganda, these two have not the vitality of their 
author’s non-controversial books. Westward Hol, a 
novel of Elizabethan adventure, of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and settlement on American shores, is one of the best 
boys’ books ever written. Hereward the Wake tells of 
the spirited resistance by the last surviving bands of 
Anglo-Saxons to William the Conqueror. Hypatia is 
Kingsley’s greatest book. It has for its theme the 
break-up of the Roman Empire and the last expiring 
struggle between Pagan philosophy and the new Chris- 
tian faith. Kingsley wrote much for his own children: 
Heroes is a vivid retelling of the Greek legendary and 
mythical tales, and the delightful Water Babies has made 
glad the hearts of smaller children. 


CHARLES READE 
(1814-1884) 


Reade was another novelist made indignant by social 
wrongs. Never Too Late to Mend and Put Yourself in 
His Place describing the brutality in the prisons and the 
oppression of factory laborers, are filled with passionate 
pleas for a remedy to crying social wrongs. The Cloister 
and the Hearth, however, is the book that has chiefly 
kept its author’s name before modern readers. ‘This 
is a remarkable portrayal of the early Renaissance, when 
authority came under the fire of free examination, and 
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the Church, itself transformed by the wild excesses of the 
Pagan revival, was preparing to face the momentous 
events of the Reformation. The book is massive, fresh 
and attractive, one of the few successful historical novels 
that followed in the wake of Walter Scott. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON 
(1803-1873) 


Bulwer-Lytton was a great figure in his day, not only 
as the most popular romancer of his time but as a social 
lion almost as celebrated as Lord Byron in the heyday of 
his popularity. Pelham, his second novel, describes the 
dandyism of the age, the survival of the earlier Byronism, 
the fashionable flirtation and intrigue. Others of his 
early period, like Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram, are 
artificial .and melodramatic tales written with didactic 
intent. Lytton wrote in later life a long list of historical 
novels and tales of mystery and horror that fairly reveal 
the popular taste during the second quarter of the 
century. It was against the prevalence of this strained 
romanticism that Thackeray made an emphatic protest. 
Stories like The Last Days of Pompeii and Rienzi and 
Harold still have their appeal to the romantically in- 
clined. They are, to the critical eye, strained and 
artificial and over-decorated, but the local coloring is 
carefully prepared and the story interest is sustained to 
the end. 

In one other respect, as a writer for the stage, Bulwer- 
Lytton is still remembered with respect. The Lady of 
Lyons, Richelieu, and Money are melodramas full of 
lurid coloring and over-emphasis but effective on the 
stage and favorites of the old-time actor. Altogether, 
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Bulwer-Lytton is interesting as an indication of what the 
novel-reading public enjoyed before the advent of the 
great novelists we have just discussed. 

Princess von Racowitza writes in her Autobiography 
of the famous dandy whom she met at Nice about 1850: 


His fame was at its zenith. He seemed to me antediluvian, 
with his long dyed curls and his old-fashioned dress . . . with 
long coats reaching to the ankles, knee-breeches, and long 
colored waistcoats. Also, he appeared always with a young lady 
who adored him, and who was followed by a man servant carry- 
ing a harp. She sat at his feet and appeared as he did in the 
costume of 1830, with long flowing curls called Anglaises. . . . 
In society, however, people ran after him tremendously, and 
spoilt him in every possible way. He read aloud from his own 
works, and, in especially poetic passages, his “Alice” accom- 
panied him with arpeggios on the harp. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
(1815-1882) 


Trollope is the industrious chronicler of the doings 
of a cathedral town. So well did he master the technique 
of his writing and so well did he manage his time that 
he learned to turn out two hundred and fifty words each 
quarter hour. Despite this mechanical habit of work 
and despite the great number of stories he was able to 
compose, he has left a group of tales of quiet country life 
that have been the favorites of a good many hardened 
novel readers. Bulwer-Lytton may be said to have 
carried on in a weakened form the historical novel of 
Sir Walter; Jane Austen may be named as the fore- 
runner of Trollope. The “Chronicles of Barsetshire,” 
including The Warden, Barchester Towers, Doctor 
Thorne, The Last Chronicle of Barset, and Framley 
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Parsonage, are stories told without great variety of inci- 
dent but simply and unostentatiously. The characters 
are drawn from the provincial clergy, the squire’s family, 
and the country gentry. They are of interest as reveal- 
ing the quiet Victorian life untouched by the fiercer 
currents that were beginning to absorb the minds of men 
in the larger centers. It is perhaps for this reason 
also that Trollope appeals to those whose tastes have not 
been formed exclusively by the more sensational litera- 
ture to which we have since accustomed ourselves. 


Later Victorian Nove ists 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
(1828-1909) 


Meredith was almost contemporary with the great 
Victorians, but he won recognition very slowly, gaining 
wide fame only during the last years of a long life. Per- 
haps the chief reason for the smallness of his following 
even to-day is the difficulty of his very mannered style. 
Not only is it obscure but it lacks ease and flow, and 
its conscious cleverness fatigues many readers without 
affording sufficient compensation in intellectual pleasure. 
But if one will overcome the initial verbal handicap, he 
will be amply repaid for the effort. Meredith’s review 
of English society, his sane and healthy outlook upon 
life, and his creation of some of the most vital women 
in English fiction have won him a discriminating public. 
Clearly and steadily he has looked upon modern society, 
and without any attempt at propaganda he has criticised 
it unsentimentally. 

In fact, Meredith’s effort was always a critical one. 
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Believing that most of the false judgments of the world 
have been due to sentimentalism in its various manifesta- 
tions, he declared unceasing war upon it. “Sentimental 
people fiddle harmonics on the strings of sensualism,” one 
of his characters declared epigrammatically. Self-deceit, 
self-pity, anything that is expressed in feeling and does 
not issue in act, are sentimentalities. So are the false re- 
lations between the sexes created by a misapplied chivalry. 
Healthy, independent, and strong in mental power, his 
women declare for equality with the other sex. They 
are so vital because they have repudiated the sentimen- 
talities of their world. Meredith preached the gospel of 
a reliance on nature to rectify the sickness of modern life. 
He was a kind of buoyant pagan bidding us forget the ills 
to which our too complex lives have subjected us; and in 
this respect his naturalism is analogous to Browning’s op- 
timism in the face of apparent defeat. 

In 1877 he published a lecture, On the Idea of Comedy 
and the Comic Spirit, in which he expounded the method 
by which he would brush away the cobwebs of the senti- 
mentalist. The Comic Spirit is the spirit of criticism 
through ridicule, the same spirit which governed the old 
comedy *whose purpose was to rectify social evils through 
“thoughtful laughter,” through the application of the 
white light of reason and common sense to all forms of 
mental and moral weakness. The Comic Spirit means 
penetration, understanding, and sympathy for human 
frailty, but clear and cold revelation of vice and folly. 
It is of the intellect, does not take sides, but watches the 
play of life as it points out the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of men. 

If you believe that our civilization is founded in common 


sense (and it is the first condition of sanity to believe it), you 
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will, when contemplating men, discern a Spirit overhead; not 
more heavenly than the light flashed upward from glassy sur- 
faces, but luminous and watchful; never shooting beyond them, 
nor lagging in the rear; so closely attached to them that it may 
be taken for a slavish reflex, until its features are studied. It 
has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks in 
the corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness of 
half-tension. That slim feasting smile, shaped like the long- 
bow, was once a big round satyr’s mouth, flung up the brows 
like a fortress lifted by gunpowder. The laugh will come 
again, but it will be of the order of the smile, finely-tempered, 
showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather than noisy 
enormity. Its common aspect is one of unsolicitous observa- 
tion, as if surveying a full field and having leisure to dart on 
its chosen morsels, without any fluttering eagerness. Men’s 
future upon earth does not attract it; their honesty and shape- 
liness in the present does; and whenever they wax out of pro- 
portion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocriti- 
cal, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it sees them self- 
deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drift- 
ing into vanities, congregating in absurdities; planning short- 
sightedly, plotting dementedly; whenever they are at variance 
with their professions, and violate the unwritten but perceptible 
laws binding them in consideration one to another; whenever 
they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in humility 
or mined with conceit, individually or in the bulk; the Spirit 
overhead will look humanely malign, and cast an oblique light 
upon them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is the 
Comic Spirit. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, published as early as 
1859, illustrates the sentimentalism of a father who 
undertakes to regulate the life of an only son—with the 
resultant tragedy. It contains passages of great beauty. 
Evan Harrington discusses the comic problem whether a 
tailor can be a gentleman. Rhoda Fleming, giving a 
modern treatment to the theme of Jane Austen’s Sense 
and Sensibility, is an exposure of the sentimental attitude. 
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Diana of the Crossways studies a brilliant woman’s 
gradual mastery over herself. The Egoist is Meredith’s 
best known novel and in some respects his greatest. In 
this remarkable study of the sentimental temperament 
the Comic Spirit has free play as the career of Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne works out to its inevitable conclusion. 
Stevenson enthusiastically declared that in Sir Wil- 
loughby the author had revealed an essential character- 
istic that exists in all of us. The first chapter of the 
book should be thoroughly pondered for a comprehension 
of its spirit and intention. 

Meredith also wrote poetry of much distinction. 
Modern Love and Poems and Lyrics contain many of his 
characteristic poems. The first of these collections is 
particularly Meredithian by its descriptions, in a series of 
sixteen-line sonnets, of the difficulties and the growth of 
misunderstanding between a modern husband and wife. 
His poetry as a whole is over-charged with intellectuality 
but extremely valuable as revealing his philosophy. His 
poetic style, like his prose, is brilliant but too often ob- 
scure. Some poems, like Love in the Valley, however, 
are clear and beautiful. 


THOMAS HARDY 
(1840- ) 


Hardy, the greatest living English writer, represents 
the opposite swing of the pendulum from the spiritual 
optimism of Meredith and Browning, to a mood of pro- 
found pessimism which characterized the last years of 
the century. The comfortable Victorian Compromise 
between science and religious faith had been broken on 
the wheel of scientific determinism, and Hardy expresses 
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this loss of faith in the beneficence of inexorable law. 
He is near akin to the writers of the experimental novel 
in European literature; that is, those who undertake a 
prolonged scientific study of heredity and environment, 
that shall exactly determine how a person will act under 
given circumstances. Hardy cared little for the docu- 
mentary procedure of the French naturalists, but his 
emphasis upon taints of blood and the powerlessness of 
the will to struggle against circumstance allies him 
definitely with the philosophical pessimism of thinkers 
like Schopenhauer. In his assay of character the human 
will cannot control the course of events, for blind chance 
is all-powerful; the free will is banished from our calcu- 
lations, and a perverse fate has men and women in its 
clutches. 

Hardy’s quarrel, it should be explained, was chiefly 
with the social forces that prove stronger than the in- 
dividual, whom the judgments of society inevitably master 
and mercilessly crush. This is the most potent factor of 
environment, and this is the source of the tragedy in one 
of his greatest books, Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 

He has chosen to study the peasant types of southern 
England in the region of the ancient Saxon kingdom 
of Wessex, because, as he declared, men in higher social 
circles submit to conventions and therefore do not reveal 
their natural selves. This immemorial and inarticulate 
peasant class, living close to the earth and imbibing 
something of its unconscious strength, he has universal- 
ized into human types. He is a marvellous interpreter 
of the darker moods of nature; and to him, as to Words- 
worth, though in a vastly different way, nature has almost 
become a sentient being, possessing moods of her own 
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and exercising an overpowering influence upon the drab 
lives of the dwellers upon her soil. Egdon Heath plays, 
in The Return of the Native, the part of the protagonist 
in the solemn drama of human life enacted before us. 

But the deep melancholy inspired by the pessimistic 
philosophy of the author presented against just as somber 
a background of natural scenery is relieved by minute 
and faithful description and a subtle humor akin to that 
of the greatest masters. The unconscious humor and sol- 
emn wisdom of the peasant philosophers strike very deep 
towards the roots of human nature. Hardy’s art is 
almost Greek in its restrained perfection and its emphasis 
on Fate, but his philosophy of life is very modern in its 
denial of the will in the conduct of life. These great 
tragic novels, impressive in their unrelieved pessimism, 
are yet written in a style of restrained beauty, marked 
by a passionate earnestness and by poetic and dramatic 
power. 

As early as 1872 Hardy published Under the Green- 
wood Tree, a charming tale of rustic humorists and phi- 
losophers characterized by little of the special philosophy 
that has given their essential quality to all his other tales. 
Far from the Madding Crowd, The Return of the Native, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, and The Woodlanders 
make up the list of his chief novels which treat of the 
peasant lives governed by natural forces greater than 
they and not to be comprehended by the human mind. 
There is much strength in these novels and much dramatic 
power, and the lives and fates of these mortals are not 
unattractive. It is only when we come to Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles that we clearly perceive the direction the 
author’s philosophy is taking. Poor Tess, pursued as 
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relentlessly as Thackeray ever pursued Becky Sharp, be- 
comes the victim not only of a tainted heredity and an 
environment wholly against her but even of the disturb- 
ing element of chance. Luck never once turns in her 
favor; and her creator becomes the instrument of a cruel 
destiny that leaves no hope of escape. This is even more 
true of the hero of Hardy’s last novel, Jude the Obscure; 
Jude falls a victim of the devastating power of sex, with 
scarcely a struggle against inevitable doom. 

These last two novels may offer an opportunity for 
criticism of Hardy and the whole school of naturalists. 
Life is too complex and too mysterious to be enclosed in 
a formula; and experimental science, the laboratory 
method of modern psychology, requires caution in its ap- 
plications both to literature and to life. In Hardy we 
discover one of the greatest writers in English fiction 
caught by the Time Spirit, revolting from the romantic 
dreams of human perfection which characterized the open- 
ing of the century, and searching for truth in the revela- 
tions of material science. 

Hardy’s verse, since it is so characteristic of his mental 
habits, may be briefly noted here. Of recent years he 
has been hailed by the younger poets as the patriarch of 
the modern school, and each birthday of the aged man 
is greeted with enthusiasm in the press. Many of his 
shorter lyrics express a deep-seated pessimism combined 
with tender pity for the hapless fate of mankind. It is, 
however, in the vast historical drama The Dynasts that 
Hardy most powerfully expresses his despair and_ his 
profound compassion for mortal life. This extraor- 
dinary poetical review of the Napoleonic period is the 
most extended and significant poetical composition of the 
twentieth century. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


(1850-1894) 


Hardy’s attack on the Victorian Compromise was ac- 
companied by Stevenson’s audacious fling at it in another 
fashion; it was against respectability that he kicked out 
his heels. Part Scotch Presbyterian and part romantic 
vagabond, Stevenson passed these two diverse elements 
into his writings. Believing that England had_ been 
suffering from too close a scrutiny of her own maladies, 
he cried for a return to the good old stories of boyhood. 
So he gave us fantastic stories like The New Arabian 
Nights, in which he smells adventure from afar and 
describes it with gusto. But his truest romances are 
Treasure Island—‘If this don’t fetch the kids, why, they 
have gone rotten since my day”—Kidnapped, David Bal- 
four, and St. Ives. Blood and adventure there are in 
these a-plenty, and the thrill of the unexpected, and old- 
fashioned swagger and sailors’ oaths. Prince Otto is a 
fantastic dream-story closely related to romance. T'he 
Master of Ballantrae is deeper, showing a grip on the 
psychology of strange men. One story, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and the shorter Markhewm reveal the con- 
science of the Scotch Calvinist working in the form 
of symbolical stories that also promote romantic excite- 
ment. Indeed, Stevenson never quite forgot the moralist, 
and it was his effort, as he explained, to reveal character 
under the stress of strange emotions and stirring action. 

Everyone knows of Stevenson’s exile to the South Seas 
in search of health and his magnificent fight against 
coming death. His letters to his family and his friends 
are among the most charming and the most inspiring 
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our language affords. He also proves himself one of the 
pleasantest writers of the familiar essay since the days of 
Charles Lamb. Virginibus Puerisque, Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books, Memories and Portraits, and the 
group of recollections about his vagabondage in search 
of illusive health—Travels with a Donkey, The Amateur 
Emigrant, Across the Plains, A Silverado Squatter—are 
to many as delightful as his romances. So are his two 
volumes of poems, A Child’s Garden of Verses and Un- 
derwoods, the first of them written quaintly and charm- 
ingly for children. 

In forming his prose style, Stevenson “played the 
sedulous ape,” going through a long apprenticeship be- 
fore he attained a mastery over English. The final 
result was a brilliant, beautifully flowing style, with a 
peculiar rhythm of its own and a choice of the clinging 
epithet and the telling phrase. Its weakness is a certain 
over-refinement or preciosity that came through too long 
practice and left it mannered and self-conscious. 

The poet Henley, intimate of Stevenson and the 
original of the pirate Long John Silver, with all the 
good points left out, has painted a portrait of his friend 
which may afford us, who have known him only through 
his books, an impression of the personal quality of the 
man: 


Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered; in his face— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
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Of passion, impudence, and energy. 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist; 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 


VicToRIAN PoETRY 


Poetry often clearly reflects the emotional currents 
that flow with the stream of a period’s progress. It is 
a curious fact, however, that Victorian poetry scarcely 
touches the tremendous upheaval that was transforming 
the surface of English life. Not even Arnold as a poet 
found poetic material in the social struggle in which for 
most of his life he was an active participant, for his 
poetry came to birth during the early years before he 
entered the strife and does not reflect what must then 
have been maturing in his mind. But the poets did 
express in diverse ways their relation to the Victorian 
religious compromise, the attempted reconciliation of 
faith with the new evolutionary science. This com- 
promise is in brief an attempt to bring the religious 
spirit, which yearns for the Changeless, the Eternal, for 
permanence in the world of change, into relation with 
material progress, finding rest in the new science that 
involved ceaseless change. Scientific evolution and evolu- 
tionary progress are the negation of permanence, which 
is the port of rest for the religious soul. Specifically, 
it was an earnest attempt to reconcile the older Christian 
orthodoxy with the disturbing new science that through 
the efforts of Darwin and his friends was gradually 
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usurping the intellectual leadership of the time. Tenny- 
son was completely representative of the Victorian Com- 
promise in this as in many other respects. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(1809-1892) 


Like Pope in a former age, Tennyson by his very 
representativeness has lost something of originality in his 
expression of the common thought of his time. For this 
reason too he misses the note of universality that might 
have made his verse representative in a higher sense of 
the term. He never became a natural singer like 
Shelley, but continued to perfect an art that through 
long cultivation and an exacting scholarship attained 
as complete a command over the resources of sound and 
metre as was Pope’s over the heroic couplet. For many 
years during his lifetime he was the acknowledged head 
of the poets of his age, and though the period produced 
numerous examples of eminence in letters, it has generally 
been called after its most representative figure the Age 
of Tennyson. 

His nature was deeply and richly poetical, and this 
fact was recognized by all his intimates from the time of 
his young manhood. From his years at Cambridge 
University, where he formed friendships with such men 
as Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur Hallam, through the 
ten years of poetic silence before the publication of the 
volume of 1842 which brought him general fame, until 
1850 when In Memoriam won for him the Laureateship 
and marriage, he led a half vagabond existence, visiting 
his friends as he pleased and departing as suddenly. 
During these years, spent in solitary meditation and ap- 
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prenticeship to his art, his friends looked upon him as a 
being apart, whose lofty intellect and deep poetic nature 
were a wonder and a mystery. 

In 1847 he published The Princess, a charming story 
of English life containing many of his most exquisite 
lyrics. This poem touches lightly upon the woman ques- 
tion but offers no solution acceptable to modern reform. 
Tennyson’s essentially conservative nature and his se- 
cluded life left him without direct contacts with the 
fierce struggles in the political and industrial world, so 
that his silence upon these subjects prevents him from 
being completely representative of the thought of Vic- 
torian England. Maud, appearing in 1855, is another 
poem not successful in its reflection upon European 
Liberalism, but it also contains many of his most beauti- 
ful lyrics. From 1858 to 1886 he published successively 
the many parts of the Idylls of the King; Enoch Arden 
appeared in 1864; and towards the end of his life he pub- 
lished a number of poetic dramas founded on events of 
English history. Three volumes of poems were published 
in his old age and one immediately after his death 
(Tiresias and other Poems, 1885; Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After, 1886; Demeter and Other Poems, 1889; and 
The Death of Oenone and Other Poems, 1892) sustaining 
his poetic gift until the very end. In 1884 he was made 
Lord Tennyson as a tribute to the literature he had so 
honored; and at his death in 1892 he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tennyson’s nature was essentially aristocratic, and he 
deeply loved the rural England he had learned to know 
in his early wanderings. He has accordingly sung the 
pleasant English country life and the sentiment of the 
countryside in a series of poetic idyls full of charming 
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pictures of rural scenery. The Miller’s Daughter, The 
Gardener’s Daughter, Dora, The May Queen are some 
of these. His patriotic poetry, represented at its best 
by the noble Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
hymns the greatness and the strength of England, not 
always with a clear insight into other nations or the 
great currents of thought in the world. Like the 
aristocratic England he best represented, “the great, 
broad-shouldered genial Englishman” of The Princess, 
he was often insular and one-sided in his political out- 
look. 

But Tennyson was most completely representative of 
his epoch in his religious doubts and their final attempted 
reconcilation with the new theory of evolution which 
dominated this whole period. The death of Arthur 
Hallam in 1833 suddenly forced the poet to wrestle with 
a deep personal sorrow in its relation to the great problem 
of divine providence. In Memoriam, which was pub- 
lished seventeen years later, tells of three years of per- 
sonal grief before he could reconcile himself to universal 
law. The poem, composed of 131 lyric poems, many of 
them very beautiful, recounts his bitter affliction, his 
doubt before the inexorable sway of scientific law, and 
his final acceptance of peace and joy by merging his 
sorrow with universal life. It also explains his relation 
to science, which may be best expressed by a recurrence 
to the term Victorian Compromise. This is in brief an 
acceptance of scientific law as something absolute, a 
faith that in this world of constant change we are moving 
onward toward some far-off divine event for which the 
whole of this unintelligible world was created and in which 
it will be fulfilled. A faith in the results of evolutionary 
science, that “nothing moves with aimless feet,” “that 
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somehow good will be the final goal of ill,” was the sum 
of his religious faith as the official spokesman of the 
great body of men and women who were then groping 
for a foothold in a world of blind law. 

This was the faith accepted by Victorian England, 
and this faith remained unassailed till hurrying events 
made men abandon a compromise which no longer satisfied 
their spiritual needs. Tennyson himself. very often 
seemed to stand outside the stream of Time with a sense 
of a spiritual world other than the world of material 
change. His own personality possessed a strong mystic 
detachment from ordinary life as in the description of 
the weird seizures of the young Prince in The Princess 
when Time seemed to be flowing past him as he remained 
wrapped by forces he could not explain. It appears in 
the beautiful description in In Memoriam of the reading 
of his dead friend’s letters, when he seemed to be caught 
up in mystic fellowship with him. Ulysses has a sug- 
gestion of the pursuit of that fugitive glory to the West- 
ern Isles where dwells the lost Achilles. Perhaps the 
most sustained example of the poet’s mysticism is in the 
Idylls of the King where Sir Galahad sees the Grail and 
follows it till he disappears into the splendors of the 
Heavenly City. There is more than a suggestion of it 
in the rolling thunder of the blank verse of Morte 
d’ Arthur and in the solemn parting between Arthur and 
Guinevere. This feeling of standing alone in the 
presence of spiritual forces which we cannot find in the 
world of natural law came intermittently to Tennyson in 
his later years but never distinctly enough to drive away 
a permanent depression. In poems like Far-Far-Awuy, 
Break, Break, Break, The Ancient Sage, and in two poems 
not often read but among his finest, Lucretius and 
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Demeter, this voice of the spirit speaks in one fashion or 
another. And in Merlin and the Gleam we have an auto- 
biographical account of how the poet pursued this gleam 
of imperishable beauty or of spiritual life through his 
whole poetic life. These two religious tendencies we 
have in Tennyson, the reconciliation with evolution and 
a vivid feeling that there is within us a soul that has 
nothing to do with this world but rests upon spiritual 
realities independent of material things. 

Indeed, a doubt as to the certainty of the compromise 
with science continued to trouble him to the end. In 
1842 he wrote in Locksley Hall: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful world in 
awe; 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


There seems a rude awakening from these ardent 
dreams in the “Chaos! Cosmos!” cry of Locksley Hall 
Siaty Years After. The Idylls of the King end in bitter 
defeat, and other poems—Vastness, Despair, By an Evo- 
lutionist—tell of the penalty the poet paid for refusing to 
listen to the voice of his inner spiritual nature. 

In one other respect Tennyson represents a definite 
Victorian attitude, and this has injured his reputation 
with present-day readers more than anything else, so that 
hardly any poet has held such an admiring public during 
his lifetime and has passed into a so really contemptu- 
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ous obscurity since his death. A certain prettiness of 
phrase and a sentimentalizing of character and scene 
runs through his early works, prevails in much of 
In Memoriam, and hurts the enjoyment of many of the 
Idylls of the King. As Hogarth represents the rough, 
unvarnished art of the mid-eighteenth century, the cloy- 
ing sentiment of Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones and Millais 
is Mid-Victorian. When Britain settled down after the 
excitement of romanticism to enjoy her new-found pros- 
perity she resolved to protect the home and preserve the 
domestic virtues. Instead of vital and realistic living, 
she rested in pleasant sentiment. This Compromise 
found in Tennyson its official spokesman in poetry, and 
many are the anathemas hurled at him for yielding to it. 
Enjoyment of Tennyson to-day must be in the nature of 
a secret passion. 

In view of what has just been said, we need to explain 
just wherein lies Tennyson’s excellence, for there can 
be no doubt that he is among the greater English poets. 
In the first place, he is the chief of modern poets in his 
mastery of his art. Over metre and rhythm and stanza 
he had absolute control, and his command over haunting 
poetic rhythms was one of his most marvellous gifts. 
The swaying music of The Lady of Shalott, the perfect 
pensive beauty of The Lotos Eaters, the splendid roll of 
the verse in Ulysses could have been created only by a 
poet of rare endowment. Tennyson had Virgil’s great 
gift of mastery of the memorable poetic phrase, often of 
surpassing melody, and a depth of emotion beneath a 
carefully elaborated image quite unequalled in English 
poetry. The long a’s and o’s of his blank verse, which 
he loved to mouth as he read his poetry aloud, and the 
flexibility and variety of line make this quite the finest 
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blank verse since that of Milton; and the care and finish 
of single lines mark him as the most finished artist in 
English verse. His special merit is his rare ability to 
put into a single poetic word or phrase a vivid impres- 
sion of the imagination and intelligence working together 
to produce a perfect image. The Princess is full of such 
lines, Maud has many, and the charm of the Jdylls of 
the King rests upon this curious care. 

Another gift was his pictorial power combined with 
remarkable accuracy of observation. The series of 
pictures in The Palace of Art, for example, each painted 
within a stanza, or the lovely English country landscape 
which gives charm to The Gardener's Daughter or 
numberless scenes scattered through the Idylls bear 
witness to this. His loving study of the classics is il- 
lustrated by such poems as Oenone, Tithonus, Lucretius, 
Demeter, and Ulysses, but their influence pervaded his 
entire poetic life, and his workmanship is derived directly 
from them. Virgil in particular was Tennyson’s master, 
and the two poets possess the same love of a perfect 
phrase, of a rich, ornate style, and of clear, pictorial 
images. Finally, it may be said that Tennyson was one 
of the great lyric poets, not as the poet of passion but 
as one who has meditated long and gives forth his song 
exquisitely phrased and full of throbbing music. Tears, 
Idle Tears (a lyric in blank verse), 4 Bugle Song, and 
two or three wonderful lyrics from Maud are examples of 
the perfection of his lyric art. 

Tennyson was the heir of Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats, holding in his own art some of the art of each, 
but tempered by living in another age when romantic 
passion had cooled and other issues were beginning to 
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claim attention. He is the artist in verse above all 
others. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
(1812-1889) 


If the advance of science kept the mind of Tennyson 
troubled to the end, it left undisturbed the mind of his 
great companion poet Browning. Resting his faith upon 
the immovable conviction of the Divine order in the Uni- 
verse and possessing a buoyant optimism with respect 
to the efforts of the individual to struggle upward to a 
fulfillment of himself, he did not compromise, he simply 
ignored the problems that were raising their heads above 
the placid stream of Victorian life. Going back to an 
earlier individualism, Browning found in life itself with 
all its downward pull and its upward striving a mani- 
festation of the divinity in all of us. Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
the exaltation of old age, of apparent failure, of final 
victory, best reveals his whole philosophy of individual 
life. ‘All I could never be, all men mistook in me,” this 
is the measure of a man. But one thing Browning con- 
demns above all others, hesitation to be great, to act 
greatly. The Statue and the Bust contains an especially 
clear expression of this phase of his philosophy. 

Perhaps one reason why he did not permit the visible 
signs of coming conflict to touch his soul was that he spent 
a large portion of his life in Italy, a country he came 
to love with a passion almost equal to that he felt for his 
own. His first important poem, Paracelsus, was pub- 
lished when the poet was but twenty-three years of age. 
This poem, written in blank verse, recounts the search 
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of the magician for knowledge to satisfy his spiritual 
needs. Already two of the poet’s peculiarities are evi- 
dent, his habit of analysis rather than a direct presen- 
tation of character and event and his invention or 
adoption of the dramatic monologue. In his particular 
use of the form, he would choose some character, allowing 
it to dissect itself, to turn itself about to reveal the lights 
and shades of motive, express its glory or dismay at an 
act, and discover its whole inner soul. Between 1841 and 
1848, he published a series of dramatic monologues to 
which he gave the general title of Bells and Pomegranates; 
they contain a good deal of his best work. Pippa Passes 
appeared in 1841, Dramatic Lyrics in 1842, A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon in 18438, and Dramatic Romances in 1845, 
Men and Women came in 1855, and Dramatis Persone 
in 1864. The Ring and the Book, his long collection of 
monologues retelling the same murder from twelve differ- 
ent angles, was published in 1868-9. His later verse 
was voluminous but more full of the peculiar difficulties 
that make him nearly unreadable when the poetic inspira- 
tion has fled. 

Browning’s poetry mainly divides itself into a series 
of superb studies of the Italian Renaissance, of various 
speculations upon religious faith and doubt, and numer- 
ous love lyrics among the finest the language possesses. 

He had come into intimate acquaintance with the Ital- 
ian character, particularly its great expansion during 
the Renaissance. Poems like My Last Duchess, Andrea 
del Sarto, Fra Lippo Lippi, The Confessional, The 
Grammarian’s Funeral, The Bishop Orders his Tomb at 
St. Praved’s Church, A Toccata at Galuppi’s, The Statue 
and the Bust, In a Gondola, are a marvellous collection of 
monologues expressive of every side of that extraordinary 
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period. When the Victorian controversy over religious 
and philosophical systems has become a matter of historic 
interest, these will remain the most permanent work 
Browning did. They reveal an interest in every phase 
of human character and an amazing comprehension of 
other arts, especially music and painting. 

Browning’s philosophical and religious poetry has 
caused the widest difference of opinion. Relying upon 
the ultimate wisdom of a just God, “God’s in his Heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” he bids man accept the whole 
of life, good and bad alike, as something divinely ordained 
and therefore worth while. The ancient Jewish sage who 
becomes the mouthpiece of the poet’s convictions (Rabbi 
Ben Ezra) bids man accept all that life offers without 
regret. Indomitable courage before defeat and death are 
evident in such stirring poems as Prospice and the Epi- 
logue to Asolando. Other significant poems of spiritual 
import are Saul, The Epistle of Karshish, the Arab Phy- 
sician, A Death in the Desert, Bishop Blougram’s A pol- 
ogy, Caliban on Setebos, Childe Harold to the Dark 
Tower Came, Cleon. 

These lists of poems have not been chosen out of any 
cyclopedic interest but simply as a means of pointing 
out from the great mass of Browning’s works those upon 
which a student new to the poet’s style and method may 
begin. With respect to his shorter lyrics this may not 
seem necessary. At his death he was praised as one of 
England’s greatest lyric poets; and it is true that a fine 
melody, free from the verbal tricks that mar to some 
degree nearly everything else he wrote, is to be discovered 
in the shorter lyrics. The Last Ride Together, James 
Lee’s Wife, My Star, Love Among the Ruins, Porphy- 
ria’s Lover, Meeting at Night, Parting at Morning, are 
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all poetry of a high order, expressing passion directly and 
sincerely. 

Browning has appeared formidable to many lovers of 
poetry because of his obscurity and grotesque handling 
of metre and a little because of the contrast between his 
rough individualism and Tennyson’s facile, though often 
commonplace, craftsmanship. It is true that individual- 
ist as he was, he often wrote arbitrarily as if to please 
himself, quite disdainful of winning a reading public. 
The indirect manner in which he presented his subjects by 
means of the dramatic monologue and his excessive fond- 
ness for analysis have also contributed to obscurity. It 
is true again that there are often dreary wastes of sheer 
prose, and ungainly and grotesque prose too, even in the 
midst of his finest poetry that reveal a lack of artistic 
self-discipline. Moreover, his barbaric violence towards 
English syntax and poetic rhythm and his grotesque 
rhymes have repelled many whose ears have been disturbed 
by his wanton discords. These defects have attracted 
many ingenious people who love something hard for its 
own sake, but they have without question injured his per- 
manent fame. If we would love Browning, we ought to 
select what is truly great, certainly very little of the al- 
most unreadable verse of the last twenty years of his life, 
and frankly admit that what is left will, like much of 
nearly every great poet, remain in the oblivion that has 
already overtaken it. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1822-1888) 


Most of Arnold’s poetry was a product of his young 
manhood, before he gave his attention to the fierce con- 
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troversies of the day. He had received a sound classical 
education at the hands of his father at Rugby, and while 
at Oxford he continued his studies reading deeply in an- 
cient literatures. Thus the third great Victorian poet 
found his inspiration in the reflective and elegiac poetry 
of Greece and in a lesser degree of Rome. While his 
poetic genius was maturing, Homer’s mighty spell seized 
him and his narrative poems in the epic manner show 
the results of long familiarity with the Greek poems. 
Sohrab and Rustum, an epic fragment from the Persian, 
is a definite attempt to imitate the Homeric style, par- 
ticularly in the use of the long, elaborately worked simile. 
Balder Dead, a hero-tale from Scandinavian mythology, 
has similar Homeric qualities. T'ristram and Iseult is 
a treatment of the old romance material. Arnold in these 
long narrative poems has sought romantic material which 
he has tried to treat in the classic epic manner, revealing 
the twofold pull of classical reading and the surviving ro- 
mantic interest in old legends and themes drawn from the 
East. His union of romantic sentiment with classic form 
has been eminently successful, and these poems appeal to 
many readers more than his more characteristic poetry. 

But, however fine a poem Sohrab and Rustum may be, 
Arnold’s basic appeal to the modern reader rests upon 
the relation to the Time-Spirit of contemporary life which 
the bulk of his verse bears. As the wind of material sci- 
ence blew across the old orthodox belief in God and Provy- 
idence, taking away the traditional faith and offering a 
poor substitute of evolutionary progress in its place, 
Arnold felt himself suddenly set adrift in a world of lost 
faiths and blind desire. His intellectual fibre was too 
tough to allow him to compromise with what he knew to 
be but a reliance upon a reed and too fearless to join 
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with the Tractarians in their blind rejection of the ob- 
vious fact; yet he expressed a poignant regret at the loss 
of the old faith and the impossibility of accepting the 
new philosophy of science with its alluring appeal. By 
1849, the date of the publication of his first volume of 
verse, the revolutionary enthusiasm of the Byronic period 
had died, leaving disillusionment and regret. Arnold 
manfully faces the new age, as his later social studies 
will prove, but he cannot but look back upon the earlier 
peace of spiritual assurance as something for which 
there can be no compensation. In his own words: 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere to rest my head, 

Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 


This elegiac note of regret and longing for peace of 
soul is heard in many of his finest poems. It is exqui- 
sitely revealed in the cry of Empedocles on A’tna, in the 
lyric plaint of the Strayed Reveller. More clearly it 
comes in the series of shorter poems: Dover Beach with 
its melancholy note beside the roar of the sea, A Swm- 
mer Night, Heine’s Grave, the famous Rugby Chapel, 
The Grand Chartreuse, and the two poems in memory of 
Obermann. The Buried Life and Self-Deception are 
other poems expressing the same note of hopeless regret. 
In certain poems, like Self-Dependence, appears a new 
note of Stoical resignation and a resolve to go forward 
and bear and do whatever is to be done. But the matur- 
est expression of this mood is to be found in his two 
classical elegies, The Scholar-Gypsy and Thyrsis, the 
latter an elegy in memory of his friend Clough. These 
two poems, rich in details drawn from the country round 
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about Oxford, are among the most exquisite examples 
of the classical spirit in English poetry. At the same 
time, Arnold’s melancholy is derived from the romantic 
spirit which the dying Bryonic passion had left as a her- 
itage to the following age. Arnold is therefore classical 
by intellectual affinities and largely romantic by temper- 
amental relation to his time. 

The reason why Arnold’s poetry appeals to the culti- 
vated few is partly that its prevailing note of doubt and 
discouragement finds a response in the hearts of only 
those who have felt some vast lack in modern substitutes 
for the older orthodox religion. But there is an added 
reason in the nature of the poetry itself. Arnold’s nature 
was neither sensuous nor spontaneous nor energetic, and 
these three qualities, sensuousness, spontaneity, and en- 
ergy, all poetry that is to have a wide appeal must pos- 
sess. Arnold’s definition of poetry as a criticism of life 
is consistently borne out in his poetical practice, and it 
is therefore primarily intellectual rather than sensuous in 
its appeal. He possessed rather the opposite classical 
virtues of philosophical reflection and tender, elegiac re- 
gret expressed in verse of exquisite musical quality and 
restrained beauty. In the important prefaces to the 
poems of 1853 he has declared the reasons for his choice 
of subject and manner of writing. ‘In the sincere en- 
deavor,” he says, “to learn and practice, amid the bewil- 
dering confusion of our times, what is sound and true in 
poetical art, I seemed to myself to find the only sure guid- 
ance, the only solid footing, among the ancients. ‘They, 
at any rate, knew what they wanted in Art, and we do 
not. It is this uncertainty which is disheartening, and 
not hostile criticism.” So his art is classical in its foun- 
dations, the truest classical art, with the noble exception 
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of Milton, to be found in English poetry. Much of its 
quality, however, its melancholy, its yearning for another 
happicr and healthier time, and its infinite regret over 
the materialization of life by the intrusion of science upon 
static beliefs, are derived from his nearness to the roman- 
tic movement which had just closed. The operation of 
the Time-Spirit, from which no man can escape, held him 
as a part of the new movement towards a freer but more 
unsure mental and emotional life. 

His own opinion of his work with reference to his 
contemporaries is worth quoting. “It might be fairly 
urged,” he said, ‘“‘that I have less poetical sentiment than 
Tennyson, and less intellectual vigor and abundance than 
Browning; yet, because I have perhaps more of a fusion 
of the two than either of them, and have more regularly 
applied that fusion to the main line of modern delevop- 
ment, I am likely enough to have my turn, as they have 
had theirs.” And there will, probably be less of it to — 
yield before the destructive force of Time than of either 
of the others; the remainder will be a delight to the 
thoughtful reader long after much of the less substantial 
poetry of the period has passed the way of all insubstan- 
tial things. Charles Eliot Norton, an excellent critic of 
the writers of his age, has declared that the best of Ar- 
nold’s prose and poetry expressing the mood of the time 
will last as long as men care for the finer fruits of thought 
and feeling. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
(1828-1882) 


From Ruskin were derived two tendencies which in a 
greater or less degree have persisted to the present day. 
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One of these is social or socialistic, and it has stimulated 
widespread interest in social service. The other is #xs- 
thetic. Ruskin’s revival of interest in Medieval architec- 
ture and his praise of the Medieval spirit excited a 
curiosity about the Middle Ages among certain men who, 
turning away from the sordid reality of the present, 
sought balm to their spirits in a remote and idealized 
past. Chief among these sojourners in the Tower of 
Ivory was a little band of men who called themselves the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Ruskin himself became 
their spokesman, thus establishing a direct connection 
between himself and the new art. Their purpose was a 
revolt from conventional standards by a return nearer to 
nature through imitation of the Italian painters before 
Raphael. This primitivism is in fact a definite continua- 
tion of the romantic movement, both in its return to Me- 
dieval subjects, its development of color and suggestion, 
and its dissatisfaction with the present. The chief artists 
were Holman Hunt, G. F. Watts, Millais, and especially 
Rossetti who dominated them all. With them Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones was closely associated. For a time the 
young men published a magazine called The Germ, which 
was to be the medium for expounding their views. 

The painters of the Brotherhood chose to employ pri- 
mary colors, avoiding low tones and dark backgrounds. 
Each individual portion of a picture was painted in with 
equal fidelity, and the canvas was filled bit by bit until 
the picture was completed. And yet some fine work was 
accomplished by means of, or in spite of, such practice. 
The decorative and symbolical art of Watts, the idealized 
female forms of Burne-Jones, and the pictures on various 
subjects by Millais are among England’s most cherished 
treasures of art. Rossetti was fondest of laying violent 
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colors side by side, though he has also painted some mem- 
orable pictures, notably Dante’s Dream and Dante’s first 
meeting with Beatrice. 

Rossetti was the son of an Italian political refugee 
who settled in London and became professor of Italian 
at King’s College. Dante’s sister Christina was a poet 
of distinction and his brother William became a lit- 
erary critic and biographer of the family. The poet 
published The Blessed Damozel at the age of nineteen, 
but painting absorbed most of his life during a number 
of years. In 1861 appeared a collection of translations 
entitled The Early Italian Poets. In 1870 he published 
a volume of poems, and a final volume appeared in 1881. 

Rossetti was both painter and poet, and his verse bears 
a pictorial quality which only one deeply versed in the 
other art could acquire. His Italian inheritance endowed 
him with a richly musical ear, particularly apparent in 
the long-drawn-out sweetness of his refrains. His poems 
are usually imitations of old ballads, the directness and 
startling vividness of which he has succeeded in giving 
with remarkable effect; or a mystical treatment of reli- 
gious themes, full of enthusiasm for the esthetic side of 
religion—rich broideries, incense, and solemn masses. 
The Blessed Damozel, which the poet claimed to be an 
answer to Poe’s The Raven, is an excellent example of this 
second quality. Troy Town, Sister Helen, Eden Bower, 
The King’s Tragedy, Rose Mary, The White Ship are 
examples, some long and elaborately worked, of his bal- 
lads. Rossetti was fond of making excursions into the 
realm of the supernatural, and this love of black magic 
and sorcery gives much poignancy and vividness to his 
revival of Medieval lore. 

The sequence of love sonnets, The House of Life, exe- 
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cuted with the most exquisite art under the inspiration 
of Petrarch, are exotic in character, a strange breath of 
Italian genius domesticated in English verse. In com- 
pactness of thought and concentrated emotion, they are 
the most beautiful examples of their kind since Shakes- 
peare. ‘They are intensely subjective in character, and 
indeed reveal a certain morbidity of temperament which 
grew upon the poet in later life. 

Rossetti may be called an indoor Keats, for most of 
his life was spent indoors surrounded by black hangings 
and rich furnishings. He was even more purely esthetic 
in temper, caring nothing for other phases of his life. 
His peculiar poetic style, rich in color and sensuous 
imagery, has had extensive influence upon modern poetry. 
Pre-Raphaelitism, heavy, richly embroidered phrases and 
the cultivation of a temperament to a morbid excess, has 
spread not only through England but upon the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Rossetti’s own poetical gifts, however, 
were rare and his accomplishment in poetry was high. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


(1834-1896) 


Morris, the friend of Rossetti and others of the Broth- 
erhood, was a man of extraordinary personality. As 
architect, painter, decorative wood-worker, printer, and 
bookbinder, he exerted a very salutary influence in clear- 
ing away the conventionalities of Victorian art. As 
head of the famous firm of Morris and Company, of which 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones were for a time members, he 
gave great impetus to the modern Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, which in turn was a powerful influence toward a 
complete renovation of house designing and furniture. 
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Towards the end of his life he took to book-binding and 
decorative printing, and the products of the Kelmscott 
Press are among the most splendid modern specimens of 
the art of book-making. 

Like Ruskin, Morris revolted from the ugliness of 
modern life and became a Socialist through esthetic re- 
pugnance. Rossetti hated politics, and Morris cared lit- 
tle for the political arena, but for nearly a decade the 
latter lectured and wrote upon Socialistic subjects. News 
from Nowhere is a Utopian prose romance which de- 
scribes England happy as a communistic state. The 
Dream of John Ball tells in a vision of what might and 
ought to be. Morris was in fact a philsophical anarchist, 
storming with the whole force of his extremely vital na- 
ture against institutions of every sort. 

In the midst of these manifold activities Morris turned 
off an amount of verse that in mere bulk surpasses, with 
the possible exception of Swinburne, that of any other 
poet of the century. Needless to say, it is unequal in 
merit, but it may be said truly that not since Scott has 
any poet equalled his power of telling a romantic tale in 
verse, though he is more like Chaucer in the freshness of 
his conceptions. As he felt the futility of any sort of ef- 
fort in a time that sapped men’s finer energies, he called 
himself “the idle singer of an empty day,” and turned to 
the romantic past for consolation and delight. His po- 
etry is largely made up of Medieval poems and ballads, 
and tales both classical and Scandinavian. It is often di- 
rect and tragic in theme and treatment, and filled with a 
kind of elfin music. 

Of the shorter poems and ballads, the Defense of 
Guinevere, The Haystack in the Floods, King Arthur’s 
Tomb are among the best known. The Life and Death 
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of Jason, an extended retelling of the classical story 
brought general recognition to the author. The Earthly 
Paradise is, however, his masterpiece and one of the most 
ambitious poetical schemes ever executed with so much 
success. A company of adventurers from the North are 
in search of an earthly paradise, where they may escape 
the fear of death. They arrive at a city founded by 
Greek exiles, where they are hospitably entertained. For 
a year they beguile the time telling Classic and Northern 
tales. Many beautiful myths are unfolded. 

A visit to Iceland aroused the poet’s enthusiasm for 
the old Norse sagas, and he has rendered a number of 
them in both prose and verse. Sigurd the Volswng, or 
the Volsunga Saga, is perhaps the most stirring adapta- 
tion of Northern poetry in English verse. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


(1837-1909) 


The age of Victoria terminates in its last great lyric 
poet. With Swinburne we approach very near to the 
breaking up of the Compromise which we shall discuss in 
our next chapter. The fine impulse inspired by science 
was losing its force, and the religious revival in the 
English Church as a counter-movement to materialistic 
progress was failing to touch the hearts of a great num- 
ber of men. Swinburne is closely allied to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, with whom he had intimate 
association, in his revolt from religious mysticism to a 
pure paganism. But he represents even more: a certain 
weariness of the flesh, a sickness of the mind and body 
which comes of low vitality. His many very beautiful 
poems like Hertha, A Ballad of Burdens, The Garden of 
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Proser pine, express this loss of faith without any compen- 
sating will to face the struggle of life. Other poems, 
Dolores, Laus Veneris, Before Dawn, are frankly deca- 
dent in type, heavy with rich and morbid imagery, and 
often expressive of the confusion between the spirit and 
the senses that is a sign of moral and intellectual de- 
cadence. 

But fortunately this mood is not the whole of Swin- 
burne and it should not be over-emphasised. As an Ox- 
ford student he won a prize in French and Italian, and 
he came to possess these tongues almost like his own, for 
he composed a considerable amount of excellent poetry in 
them. Before he was thirty he had published the histor- 
ical dramas Rosamund, Chastelard, and Atalanta in Caly- 
don, the last a play written under Greek influences and 
containing famous choruses. Bothwell was published in 
1874 and Mary Stuart in 1881. His famous and notor- 
ious Poems and Ballads, containing most of the verse 
which had given offense to a public devoted to Tenny- 
son’s cloying verse, came in 1866, 1878, and 1889. The 
first series raised a cry of horror and a charge of atheism 
but made him the most extensively read poet of the day. 
Songs before Sunrise and the Song of Italy greet Young 
Italy with a lyrical outburst of joyous welcome. As he, 
in his early poems, had been under the influence of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the French decadents, he at this time 
yielded allegiance to Mazzini and Victor Hugo. The 
spirit of Swinburne’s muse was thenceforth a spirit of 
revolution. In 1882 appeared T'ristam of Lyonesse, an 
Arthurian poem of merit, composed in the heroic couplet 
made melodious and passionate by Swinburne’s genius for 
rhythm. 

Swinburne’s poetic gifts were very rich, and his con- 
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tribution to the progress of English poetry was of lasting 
effect. He freed English verse from bondage to the con- 
ventional trochaic and iambic measures, giving it the 
swing of magnificent dactyls and anapests. The result 
was often like the rich orchestration of many instruments 
or the wind-swept harmonies of the sea he loved so well. 
Often, it is true, his verse attains a kind of breathless 
hurry, owing to the lack of any restraint upon the long 
anapests and dactyls he employed too frequently. His 
abuse of alliteration and his fondness for other tricks of 
style such as interior rhymes and other repetitions of 
sound are evidences of the breaking down of formal poet- 
ical style just as we have seen Sterne with his conscious 
tricks revealing the decay of formal literature in the eigh- 
teenth century. With Whitman in America and the 
Decadents and Symbolists in France, Swinburne is at 
once the end of one period and herald of a new. 

These stanzas from one of Swinburne’s most familiar 
poems illustrate the prevailing mood of depression in his 
earlier volumes: 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever; 
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That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light; 
‘Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal: 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


Oruer VicToRIAN PoEts 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
(1806-1861 ) 


The romantic marriage of the Brownings, Browning’s 
care of his invalid wife, their long residence in Italy till 
her death, and the perfect devotion of the two to each 
other are among the tenderest episodes in literary history. 
Mrs. Browning was a poet of intense spiritual feeling 
whose power of expression was not equal to her desires. 
She came into close sympathy with the Italian struggle 
for freedom, and Casa Guidi Windows is a warm expres- 
sion of love for that cause. Rime of the Duchess May 
is a spirited ballad, the best of this type that she wrote. 
The Cry of the Children, almost the only one of her poems 
which reflect the moods and events of the day, brings her 
into relation with the social struggle, for it is an indig- 
nant protest against child employment. Aurora Leigh, 
her longest and most pretentious poem, lacks unity and 
has interested later generations less than her own, but 
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it is important as containing her deepest convictions. It 
belongs to the numerous class of Victorian novels in verse. 
Doubtless Mrs. Browning’s verse is passing the way of all 
verse not of the first quality. We may, however, except 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, which enshrine her love for 
her husband, and some of which are exquisite in poetic 
expression and feeling. : 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 
(1809-1883) 


Among the little group of Cambridge men whose most 
distinguished member was Alfred Tennyson, Edward 
Fitzgerald gave promise of unusual accomplishment. <A 
constitutional indolence prevented him from exerting him- 
self, however, as he might have done, and he remained a 
detached observer upon life. His letters present a com- 
plete portrait of a remarkable figure and are always 
charming and full of excellent comment. Though he 
could not bring himself to sustained effort, he perhaps 
did better than that in giving to the world a free trans- 
lation of the Rubaiydt of the Persian poet Omar Khay- 
yam, so rendered as to establish the translator as a 
distinguished original poet. It has become one of the 
most celebrated poems of the nineteenth century, partly 
because of real poetical merit and partly because it 
represents the unrelieved skepticism which was the un- 
avoidable outcome of the earlier doubt. Every student 
of the nineteenth century should make himself familiar 
with this poem if he would understand one of the char- 
acteristic moods of the age. The following stanzas strike 
the typical note of baffled inquiry and consequent dis- 


illusionment : 
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XXVII 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 


XXVIII 


With them the Seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’t— 

“T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


XXIX 


Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 

Nor Whence, as water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


XXX 


What, without asking, hither hurried Whence? 

And, without asking, Whither hurried hence! 
Oh, many a cup of this forbidden Wine 

Must drown the memory of that insolence! 


XXXI 


Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a knot unravell’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


XXXII 


There was the Door to which I found no Key; 

There was the Veil through which I might not see: 
Some little talk awhile of me and THEE 

There was—and then no more of THEE and ME. 


XXXIII 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn; 
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Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 


XXXIV 


Then of the THEE IN ME who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

A Lamp amid the Darkness, and I heard, 
As from Without—“THE ME WITHIN THEE BLIND.’ 


? 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


(1819-1861) 


Clough, a friend of Arnold and the Thyrsis of the 
poem of that name, was preéminently the poet of doubt 
and dismay before the advance of material science. An 
athlete and a brilliant scholar, he made a notable record 
in both branches of activity first at Rugby and then at 
Oxford. Like Arnold, he had come under the influence 
of the great schoolmaster, Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 
At the university, where he took high honors, he grew 
away from the orthodox Christianity prevalent there, into 
a deep skepticism which he never lost. After some years 
as tutor at Oxford, he resigned his position and lived for 
the remainder of his life in public service in the Educa- 
tion Office. One winter he spent at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, coming into familiar contact with the literary 
circle in and around Harvard University. 

Clough’s mind was a thoroughly honest one, and the 
modern spirit had a profound effect upon it. In face of 
the “higher criticism” of religious faith, he held to cer- 
tain fundamentals of spiritual truth, and though disil- 
lusioned by the confusion of modern thought, he held that 
life is to be lived, not in despair but in courageous endur- 
ance and sincere labor in whatever our duty offers us to 
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do. Such poems as Ah! Yet Consider It Again!, Easter 
Day, and especially Say Not the Struggle Nought Avail- 
eth convey that spirit of doubt, of dismay, and yet of 
resolution to go forward and endure the struggle which 
was felt by many of the finer souls of the time. The 
Stoicism of Clough and Arnold is not the least of the 
great qualities that this period of conflict between ir- 
reconcilable forces brought to the surface of life. 


JAMES THOMSON 
(1834-1882) 


Thomson cut loose from all restraining bonds of re- 
ligion and sank into the depths of complete and irremedi- 
able pessimism. His The City of Dreadful Night is a 
splendid though somber and despairing expression of 
temperamental sadness, the result partly of ill-health and 
excessive dissipation. 


If we add the fine work in verse of Meredith and Hardy, 
we may discover that the characteristic moods of the age 
find as clear expression among the lesser voices as in the 
major poets. And the constant note running through 
nearly all of them is dismay or regret or despair of living 
through this life with any contentment of soul. The 
sands of romanticism are fast running out, and the end- 
of-the-century mood is neither hopeful nor inspiring. 


HENRY AUSTIN DOBSON 
(1840-1921) 


Austin Dobson’s place in English letters is as the re- 
viver of certain ancient French metrical forms, the triolet, 
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the rondel, and the villanelle, bringing an echo of De 
Banville, Villon, and Marot into English verse. His 
charming artifice seems a curiously exotic product in this 
age when poets searched for news of the state of their 
souls. Pensive charm and fragile sensibility mark his 
verse. A delicate flavor of the eighteenth century, which 
he loved for its elegance, its good form, and its grace, 
pervades many of his poems. That he was a genuine 
student of the eighteenth century is made evident by his 
biographies of Fielding, Steele, Goldsmith, Horace Wal- 
pole, Hogarth, Richardson, and Fanny Burney. The 
very pressure of that time is to be discovered in his three 
charming volumes of Highteenth Century Vignettes. 
Dobson, with his friends Andrew Lang and Edmund 
Gosse, the last of whom still lives, seems like a survival of 
the characteristic Victorian man of letters with leisure 
to read, charm of conversation, and a talent for making 
himself interesting in letters. Our day of the Higher 
Journalism is not likely to produce more of their type. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
AGE OF VICTORIA 


The Victorian Age, as it gave way to the “naughty 
nineties,” won the reputation it has since held among the 
moderns. To them it was a stuffy age, not daring to 
face the fierce facts of life, an age of false modesty and 
stiff convention, while it remained unconscious of the 
strong current of revolution that flowed by. It was the 
time of hoop skirts and side whiskers, of hideous uphol- 
stered furniture and worsted mottoes on the wall. It 
was likewise a time when prohibitions were given to pale 
innocence standing before a world whose book was severely 
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closed to it. In the end the world demanded an account- 
ing. Now the veil was to be rudely torn away from stern 
reality, youth was to be instructed in all the mysteries 
of good and evil, and no traditional obstacle should inter- 
fere with the effort to obtain as full an experience as one’s 
life might afford. 

We may take our choice of the present or the past, ad- 
mitting, whatever our choice, that the convention of one 
age is largely responsible for the license of the one that 
follows. And yet, as we glance back in retrospect on a 
time that already seems remote, we perceive that, in spite 
of much fumbling and much false reasoning and much 
dread of the future, there were giants in those days we 
have just reviewed. It is doubtful, indeed, if we can 
name many periods in history in which so many great 
men in every branch of literature and science have left 
their mark upon the culture of their country. It was a 
time of beginnings and transitions, when the critical spirit 
played upon every phase of life, when uncertainty before 
swift and revolutionary changes filled men’s hearts with 
dread of an unpredictable future. It was above all the 
time when the middle class came into its own, the prosper- 
ous and Philistine middle class, which had to be educated 
out of its narrowness and its dogmas into the somewhat 
more flexible modern of to-day. From convention and 
a certain reaction from reality the world by an inevitable 
and entirely natural evolution has passed into the fear- 
lessness of revolt. 

The Victorian Age produced a body of poetry of a 
high order, but, like the Augustan Age, it will probably 
be remembered for the development of its prose. Not 
only was it the heyday of the art of fiction, its contribu- 
tion to the advancement of prose style was unusually 
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great. By the work of Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Ar- 
nold, Thackeray, Newman, Stevenson, and Pater, English 
prose has gained much of its flexibility and its color. 
During this period the novel, as just stated, gained its 
greatest development, and, with the prose essay, became 
the instrument of either propaganda or an intensive study 
of human life; and poetry carried on the romantic tradi- 
tion of the age preceding, less strange and wonderful 
but more concerned with the world of nature. Altogether 
it was an age that may take rank with the great pro- 
ductive ages of English letters both in accomplishment 
and in the initiation of new lines of endeavor. Since then 
the tradition of culture has been as completely shattered 
as if a bloody revolution had intervened to break all con- 
nection. Not yet have we found sure footing for our feet 
in the quagmire of revolutionary theory. New modes 
and new standards that must be discovered if the world 
is to remain on a stable basis are still in formation, and 
it would be difficult to foretell what may be the character 
of our literature in another generation. 
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LITERATURE OF THE LAST GENERATION 


ISTORIES of English literature have usually con- 
H cluded with the death of Tennyson in 1892, but 
the present work, having for its chief aim a survey of 
tendencies and movements, would be incomplete without 
at least a brief review of the formation and progress of 
contemporary thought. 

The last chapter has failed of its main purpose if it 
has not made clear that two forces have been at war 
during the generations since the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria, of which neither has yet gained a definite victory. 
The Victorian Compromise between the ancient orthodox 
creed and the new evolutionary science at last failed to 
satisfy, while neither the spiritual revival within the 
Church of England nor the religion of science has proved 
itself a permanent source of comfort. Social organiza- 
tion and improvement have become, it is true, increasingly 
scientific, but it is just as true that the philosophic bases 
of science have come under the fire of destructive criti- 
cism. Evolutionary progress has become a doubtful 
thing and even the initial assumptions of scientific 
thought have lost their hold upon investigators. Though 
many philosophical and scientific thinkers believe that the 
ancient absolutes of the moral and religious life have 
fallen before the attacks of scientific realism, the victory 
may prove more and more doubtful as time passes and 
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new standards are searched for and found. Just at pres- 
ent we seem to be living in a period of desperate experi- 
mentation, without clear aims or definite goal; only a 
critical spirit of inquiry tends to the destruction of the 
old postulates and a tentative hold upon whatever has the 
appearance of common reason. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in the modern world, 
from an intellectual point of view, has been the interna- 
tional character of its thinking. The cosmopolitanism 
of art and thought has been greatly aided by the rapid 
progress of modern invention. Telegraphs, railroads, 
wireless, and at last radio, have made communication 
rapid and exchange of thought nearly instantaneous. 
For all except political purposes, Europe has become a 
great confederation, for which the only parallel in the 
past is the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. 

With the progress of invention has come a vast in- 
crease in population and wealth, making more acute the 
social question which confronted earnest men during the 
early years of the reign of Victoria. Socialism and so- 
cial experiments have engaged the minds of many writers 
of this generation, and a growing literature of social 
revolt against existing conditions has begun to find its 


place during these years. The humanitarian spirit has 


received an enormous impetus, until to-day it is impos- 
sible not to be keenly aware of the passionate endeavor to 
remedy the evils of our industrial system. Laws to regu- 
late industrial relations, including limitation of hours of 
labor, old age and liability insurance, sanitation, and 
compulsory education, have been the direct result of this 


-impulse. To deal with life on a basis of reality, untram- 


meled by any check from traditional ways of thinking, 
has been the effort in nearly every line of activity. This 
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courageous search for reality has involved perhaps rather 
too violent a break with the ancient lessons which the 
world has already learned and forgotten, and there are 
signs of a return to a more tolerant frame of mind. 

At the same time education has very greatly expanded, 
and the new reading public has come to include all classes 
of the people. The newspaper and cheaper periodicals 
have become the medium for the intellectual awakening of 
many English people who were hitherto without the means 
of self-cultivation. Cheaper books of good quality have 
performed their task of education. The general char- 
acter of writing has been of a higher average than ever 
before, and it has been more varied. Travel, adventure, 
discovery, science, and many special kinds of fiction have 
all made their appeal to an ever widening public. And 

| behind this varied literature is that search for reality 
which is the keynote of the modern period. Literature, 
as we have just hinted, has felt international influences 
as almost never before; great European writers, Tolstoi, 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Wagner, have had a profound ef- 
fect upon the form and substance of the writing of the 
last generation. Realism has been the dominant note of 
the leading writers, a realism which, discarding what it 
deems the illusions and the dogmas of an outgrown past, 
seeks the truth through an immediate contact with the 
present. Much fine work has been done, though much 
that is tentative and ill-considered has inevitably passed 
the way of all perishable stuff. 

During the nineties the English nation passed through 
a period of depression that resulted from the exhaustion of 
the earlier enthusiasm. Mr. Chesterton in his suggestive 
little book on the Victorian Age calls these years the 
Break-Up of the Compromise. Reason and religion had 
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overthrown each other, utilitarian philosophy had become 
_a weakened liberalism, and many turned away from the 
| social and political arena to find solace in the cultivation 
| of their own sensibilities. Oscar Wilde represents this 
- ultra-refinement of soul which sought in the development 
of a hyper-esthetic sensualism what in the end became 
real decadence. Wilde, posing as the Messiah of these 
men, would appear one day in the streets of London car- 
rying an enormous sunflower, on another wearing a green 
carnation, which typified the eccentricities of the new or- 
der. His Intentions, in which he argued paradoxically 
for a complete reversai of established opinions upon art 
and life, initiated the xsthetic movement. The Deca- 
dents, as they were proud to call themselves, determined 
to seek life at its highest points of sensation, regardless 
of consequences to themselves. The movement was in 
effect romantic individualism carried to excess. Wilde’s 
The Picture of Dorian Gray presents completely the life 
of the Decadent as his followers attempted to live it. 'To 
those who are interested in one of the byways of literature 
and art, the Yellow Book and Aubrey Beardsley, whose 
extraordinary drawings in black and white made it 
famous, will be familiar. Max Beerbohm, “the incom- 
parable Max,” with his choice essays and his caricatures, 
is perhaps the most attractive figure that has survived 
this group of men. 

In art, it may be pointed out, this habit of tempera- 
mental reaction to life found expression in the develop- 
ment of certain schools, commencing with Impressionism 
and passsing through Post-Impressionism to the very 
modern Futurism and Cubism and their complete break 
with all formal art. In music likewise the boundaries 
of formal art have been broken, and Debussy’s subtle 
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music and Strauss’s dissonance carry on the revolt 
against convention towards its final breakdown in the 
most recent experiments of composers who violate all the 
laws of harmony and established technique. Much of 
the modern free verse has behind it the same desire to set 
the temperament free from restraint. In fact, in every 
field of artistic activity, as well as in the social and 
economic fields, there has been a revaluing of all values 
just as Bacon and Descartes in the intellectual world 
three centuries ago attempted to accomplish the same 
thing. To discard conventional estimates, to destroy the 
tyranny of the past, and to plunge into the immediate 
realities of the pulsing present, have been the aims of 
modern thought. A spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest 
and a search for peace in the flux of material life has 
taken the place of the self-surrender which the older 
creeds demanded of their followers. 

Under the influence of science a literary development 
took place which parallels the growth of estheticism. 
What is called naturalism in fiction and the drama we 
have already noticed in our study of Thomas Hardy. 
‘Naturalism has been, particularly on the Continent of 
Europe, a species of biological interpretation of human 
character; men and women were either examined as in 
the dissecting room or by means of a documentary ex- 
amination of records the conduct of a person under given 
circumstances was studied with something like scientific 
accuracy. Abnormal states were often made the sub- 
jects of study; heredity, environment, and attendant cir- 
cumstances were carefully observed, and the results were 
presented with an air of complete finality. This denial 
of the will and destruction of the mysterious elements of 
human nature ran its course on the Continent where it 
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was chiefly represented by Zola among the novelists and 
by Ibsen in the drama. In England the naturalistic 
novel never took deep root, though the same scientific 
interest in human nature was prevalent, in recent years 
popularizing the new psychology of Freud, the system 
of psycho-analysis which attempts to study our uncon- 
scious mind as an index to temperament and action. 

, Naturalism has had its most significant exponent in 
Grorcr Moore (1857— y, an Irishman who spent 
his young manhood in Paris and absorbed the very spirit 
of the French naturalists and decadents. Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Gautier, Baudelaire, and Zola were the masters who 
formed his literary taste. The Confessions of a Young 
Man is the author’s account of his years in Paris, a 
somewhat juvenile piece of cynicism in which he flouts 
every accepted belief and exalts the joys of a modern 
paganism. He is the apologist of the naturalistic novel, 
“a rhythmical interpretation of life,’ which, unlike the 
Victorian novel, strikes, as he declares, at the roots of 
things. Since the choice of subject-matter and_ the 
obligation of pleasant treatment are of no consequence, 
the author has chosen for study the sordid lives of crea- 
tures depressed by poverty and desolation. Esther 
Waters, A Mummer’s Wife, Evelyn Inness, and Sister 
Theresa, all of them published before the beginning of 
the present century, remain, with the exception of 
Hardy’s later novels, the most powerful naturalistic 
novels in English literature. 

As the nineties waxed, two general tendencies were evi- 
dent; and each of them found its ancestor respectively in 
the writings of Ruskin and Carlyle and each was fathered 
by a writer of great importance. These are literary 
Socialism as presented by the Irish dramatist, George 
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Bernard Shaw, and the championship of British imperial- 
ism by Rudyard Kipling. 

Socialism, taking root in the writings of Karl Marx 
and the criticism of the great men of the Victorian period, 
had been growing in importance. From the turmoil of 
trade unionism had developed a definite aim by the 
workers to win control over industry. From the begin- 
ning Socialism has won converts among the educated 
classes; and the Fabian Society was organized largely 
through their efforts to promote the gradual socialization 
of industry. Of these men Shaw became one of the 
leaders. Beginning as a cart-tail orator, he soon became 
through his criticisms and his plays, one of the most 
celebrated writers in England. With a deep knowledge 
of English character, he has scolded it for nearly a gen- 
eration, only to find it as stiff-necked as ever; he has 
preached common sense and hard reason to a nation whom 
he has found to be incurably irrational and romantic. 

The long course of British imperialism commenced in 
the eighteenth century with the establishment of the East 
India Company, but its modern development has taken 
place chiefly since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. Eng- 
land has succeeded, by colonization, by negotiation, by 
seizure, in gaining for herself a mighty empire spread 
over every portion of the surface of the earth. Imperial- 
ism as it has been practised by the nations of Europe is 
really capitalism extended to international affairs. The 
surplus capital left over from domestic uses seeks invest- 
ment abroad, which in turn calls for armed protection 
by the home country. From this competition between the 
nations has grown the rivalry that terminated dis- 
astrously in the Great War. 

Of this imperialism Kipling has been the chief spokes- 
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man. As he sees in imagination the far-flung battle line, 
he bids his countrymen “take up the white man’s burden” 
and go about the task of civilizing the earth. In his 
poetry and in his Indian tales he has popularized the 
British soldier and told interesting things about English 
possessions in the seven seas. 


Tue Drama 


The generation which began its course about 1890, 
though it has developed certain novelists of note and has 
left what we may now regard as a genuine poetic revival, 
has yet made its most distinctive contribution to literature 
in the drama. Not since the great age of Elizabeth and 
the lesser age of the Restoration have so many play- 
wrights of importance offered so varied a review of hu- 
man life as during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. The drama of naturalism, under the leadership 
of Ibsen in his revolt from the well made play of Scribe 
and other French romanticists, had a powerful influence 
in creating a new realistic drama. Now came a sudden 
break with Victorian sentiment as the theatre allied itself 
with the new realism that was asserting itself in all the 
arts. 

The new drama developed the familiar problem play 
which dealt with the relation of the individual toward 
social conventions. In both comedy and tragedy the 
themes were drawn no longer from the actions of per- 
sonages in high estate, as was characteristic of the Shakes- 
pearean drama, but from domestic life; no longer do we 
have splendid poetry and heroic struggle, for this is a 
prose drama and a self-conscious, critical age cannot be- 
lieve in the heroic. Comedy has become satirical and 
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revolutionary, while tragedy has lost its older significance 
as the struggle of a character against circumstances in 
such a way as to illustrate the operation of a moral prin- 
ciple. To-day moral absolutes are being attacked, and 
this creates a new tragic problem; instead of character 
as revealed in the light of tragic circumstance, we now see 
character battling against the very foundations of the 
moral law. The dramatist’s attitude remains ironical as 
he offers no solution for the paradox of life. 

At least this is the impression Continental naturalism 
makes upon a thoughtful reader’s mind. The drama of 
Ibsen and Hauptmann and Shaw, as distinguished from 
Shakespeare’s tragedy and the comedy of Moliére, is 
essentially romantic in its protest in the name of the in- 
dividual against social tyranny. England did not in the 
drama, nor indeed in any form of literature, develop 
naturalism to the same extent as was done across the 
Channel, but there did appear a decided growth in 
dramatic technique, founded on the naturalistic drama, 
that has continued down to the present day. The 
modern three-act play is firmly knit, adaptable to various 
kinds of drama, and it is always effective upon the stage. 
But even now appear signs of its disintegration before 
new experimentation. 

Ireland has proved herself especially rich in her genius 
for comedy. Goldsmith and Sheridan in the eighteenth 
century, Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth, were all Irishmen who viewed the 
frailties of English character as no Englishman could 
do and have proved themselves the best writers of farce 
comedy in the language. Oscar Wirpr (1856-1900) 
wrote three or four comedies when he was at the height 
of his popularity. His perverse, brilliant genius never 
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shone to better advantage than in these cynical and para- 
doxical plays. Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of 
No Importance, and The Importance of Being Earnest 
were among the first notable successes of the dramatic 
revival, 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


(1856- _—s«+) 


Shaw’s comedies have had extraordinary vogue. An 
Irishman possessing a more trenchant wit than any man of 
his generation, he has employed it in attacking the smug- 
ness and the complacency of the British mind. By means 
of glittering paradoxes and half truths and by startling 
characterizations and unexpected situations he has kept 
a great public interested during many years. For more 
than a generation now his explosive wit has attacked every 
form of sentimentalism and conventionality. Against 
established notions of the rights of property, of parental 
authority; against our complacency towards the dirt, 
degradation, and injustices of our chaotic civilization ; 
against our dead religion and our horror of any moral 
readjustments, he has directed his shafts of ridicule and 
argued the point with all the resources of a trained dia- 
lectician. He has transformed the avowed purpose, art 
for art’s sake, of the Decadents to art for life’s sake of 
the revolutionary humanitarian. Anti-romantic, anti- 
orthodox whether as to religion or science, he has been 
the spokesman of the younger generation in the demand 
for a realistic interpretation of life. In his Quintessence 
of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnerite, he was the means 
of spreading a knowledge of these revolutionary artists 
among a wider public. 
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By way of criticism it may be said that though he has 
lashed many of the vices of his time, he has just missed 
becoming a great comic dramatist through an irresistible 
impulse to utter paradoxes, to strip sentiment of its real 
value as well as of its false associations, and to play the 
intellectual clown before his public. A comparison with 
Moliére, the dramatist with whom he has the most striking 
affinities, will reveal wherein Shaw’s egotism and _ his 
buffoonery have betrayed him. Moliére attacked many 
social and other evils of his time, but he always sought the 
permanent human traits behind the faults that he lashed. 
‘He was, for example, just as severe against the quackeries 
of the practitioners of medicine of his time as Shaw could 
be against the falsehoods and chicaneries of doctors to- 
day, but he never permitted his prejudices to blind his 
judgment. Above all, his comic muse was always genial, 
and so he has a permanent appeal to all lovers of high 
comedy. Shaw’s habit of confusing good and bad, of 
leading one straight to a precipice and then suddenly 
pushing him back from the brink, and his propagandism 
have kept him from attaining the level of the great 
French comic writer. But his plays are ever provocative 
to serious reflection however extreme may be the views 
expressed. There is much talk in Shaw, brilliant and 
witty and intensely clever. His prefaces, almost as long 
as his plays themselves, are his medium for scolding the 
public. 

His volumes of plays include Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant, (1898) Three Plays for Puritans (1901), Man 
and Superman (1903), Getting Married (1911), An- 
drocles and the Lion (1914), Fanny’s First Play, (1914), 
Heartbreak House (1919), Back to Methuselah (1920), 
and St. Joan (1924). 
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SIR JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE 


(1860- +) 


Barrie is a Scotchman who has succeeded in gaining 
for himself a high place among contemporary writers. 
He has written excellent plays of sentiment, somewhat 
Victorian in character, at least one widely popular fairy 
play, and society dramas full of penetrating wit. Among 
his best known plays are The Professor’s Love Story, The 
Admirable Crichton, Peter Pan, What Every Woman 
Knows, Quality Street, Dear Brutus, and Half Hours. 
The last of these is a collection of excellent one-act plays. 

Other writers of comedy are A. A. Mine and Somer- 
sET Maucuam. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


(1869-1906) 


Among the writers of serious plays was one who seems 
like a survival from another generation. Phillips in a 
world of prose attempted to write the poetical drama and 
gained thereby considerable success. His plays—Paola 
and Francesca, Herod, Ulysses, The Sin of David, and 
Nero—return for their themes to past literature and 
history. His blank verse is the best since Tennyson, and 
his dramatic method may be called a kind of post- 
Tennysonian revival. In other respects he touched 
themes that had been handled in the preceding age instead 
of facing present-day problems. 


Two men were responsible for introducing the problem 
play into English. Henry Arruur Jones (1851— ) 
has been a prolific playwright and has written much in 
support of his ideas. His plays are impressive but never 
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quite escape melodrama. The Masquerader, The Mid- 
dleman, The Case of Rebellious Susan, Michael and his 
Lost Angel, The Liars, and Mrs. Dane’s Defense repre- 
sent his best work and were popular stage successes two 
or three decades ago. 


SIR ARTHUR WING PINERO 
(1855—- —Ss=—) 


Though Pinero, like Jones, already seems a bit old- 
fashioned, he was for a long period the chief exponent of 
the problem play in England. A writer of both comedies 
and tragedies, he has drawn his themes from the upper 
ranks of English society. Among his comedies, each one 
written with a serious purpose, are T'relawney of the 
Wells, The Gay Lord Quex, and Letty. His tragedies 
include The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Thunderbolt, Iris, and Midchannel. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


(1867- ) 


The problem play, initiated by Jones and Pinero, has 
flourished during the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Galsworthy has turned his attention to the expos- 
ure of social wrongs and the grave injustices of our social 
institutions. His principal plays are The Silver Boa, 
Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, The Eldest Son, The Mob, 
The Skin Game, and Loyalties. These plays mark the 
most significant dramatic effort of the last fifteen years. 

Other dramatists of note are GranviLLE Barker and 
St. Joun Ervine. The first of these has written a few 
distinguished plays of English social and business life 
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and has proved himself an able theatrical manger. The 
Voysey Inheritance and The Madras House are careful 
studies of problems confronting the commercial and 
family life of modern England. The other represents a 
later phase of the Irish Revival. 


Tue Irish ScHooni 


The Irish Renaissance, including a revival of interest 
in the Gaelic language and ancient Irish literature, was 
largely due to the efforts of the Irish poet and play- 
wright Witiiam Butter Yeats (1865-— ), a recent 
recipient of the Nobel prize. The “Young Ireland So- 
ciety,” of which he was chief founder, attempted to 
create a genuine Irish national consciousness. By reviv- 
ing the ancient folk lore and the legendary history of 
the country, the leaders of the movement hoped to give 
to Irish patriotism a focus and a background. The 
founding of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin (1899) was 
the real start of the modern Irish drama. 

Yeats’s vein of mysticism appears in the series of plays 
he wrote. J'he Land of Heart’s Desire, a marvellous 
piece of romantic vision, Shadowy Waters, and Kathleen 
nt Houlihan are filled with the haunting suggestion ac- 
quired from loving perusal of ancient Irish sagas. 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 


(1871-1909) 


Synge, the greatest dramatist of this group, brought 
the attention of the school to the common speech of Irish- 
men to-day. From a lonely sojourn upon the desolate 
Aran Islands, he was able to create a richly flavored, wild 
and passionate dialogue that is perhaps the most dis- 
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tinctive product of the whole movement. Riders to the 
Sea and The Shadow of the Glen are one-act plays of 
extraordinary concentration, expressing the wilder, gypsy 
aspects of Irish character. The Well of the Saints, and 
The Playboy of the Western World, are longer plays of 
remarkable vigor that reveal their tragi-comic eccentric- 
ities. 


LADY GREGORY 
(1ssleen at) 


The translator of the famous old Irish saga Cuchullin 
associated herself with Yeats in promoting the Irish na- 
tional movement. Her Seven Short Plays depict with 
great success the quaint oddities of Irish life. 


EDWARD PLUNKETT, LORD DUNSANY 


(1s7s——) 


Lord Dunsany is the author of fantastic fairy tales 
and strange, exotic plays. He has issued his tales and 
prose poems in a single volume called ‘The Book of 
Wonder. Certain of his brief plays, like The Gods of 
the Mountain and A Night at an Inn, have the directness 
and inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 


Prost Fiction 


The twentieth century novel has developed rapidly 
out of the experimentation of the eighteen-nineties. In 
fact, nearly every present-day art-form finds its roots 
in that period of revolt from the Victorian spirit, when 
the older writers were passing away and a more realistic 
method and a more compact form were gradually taking 
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the place of the sentiment and the discursiveness of the 
previous age. The novel since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century has been chiefly of two kinds. The 
naturalistic novel has already been described in our dis- 
cussion of George Moore. Prose fiction has also been em- 
ployed as a means of conveying social ideas, though it 
too shows much of the naturalistic influence. Mr. Wells 
has been the chief example of this type of fiction, and he 
has established himself as one of the most influential 
writers of his generation. 

Certain other writers have either survived, like Mere- 
dith and Hardy, or have set themselves somewhat apart 
from current tendencies. 


SIR JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE 


Barrie, in both fiction and the drama, seems more like 
a belated Victorian than one who still publishes with the 
newest newspaper classic. His novels, however, are 
nearly all early and overlap the period of which they 
were an outgrowth. Auld Licht Idylls, A Window in 
Thrums, and The Little Minister are humorous- 
sentimental pictures of Scotch life. Sentimental Tommy 
is a celebrated study of the growth to manhood of a boy 
of the sentimental type. Margaret Ogilvie is a moving 
and tender biography of the author’s mother. Withal, 
Barrie is restful and pleasing after the struggle and the 
propagandism of so much of recent fiction. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


(1865— _—s+) 


Kipling has remained for nearly a generation the 
most popular writer using the English language. Not 
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only has he voiced the aspirations of English imperial 
ambition but he has learned to tell a story better than 
anyone else and has made himself master of the clinging, 
picturesque phrase that sets the tale or the picture in high 
relief. His stories of army life in India, particularly 
of Mulvany and his friends, have been immensely popu- 
lar. Plain Tales from the Hills came as early as 1887; 
Soldiers Three followed in 1888. Many other books of 
short stories came in quick succession. The Day’s 
Work, in which he celebrated the throbbing life of steam- 
ships and other forms of industry, appeared in 1898. 
The Light that Failed is a longer story, and Kim a 
fascinating tale of adventure in India. The First and 
Second Jungle Books are animal stories for children 
written with marvellous effect. Captains Cowrageous is 
an excellent boys’ book. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
(1855-1902) 


There is one writer of peculiar importance, who lived 
through the period of Victoria, was neglected by his own 
generation, and is now hailed as the precursor of many 
of our modern ideas. Samuel Butler’s Erewhon and its 
continuation, Hrewhon Revisited, are Utopian romances 
of strange character. The lost country of Erewhon is 
a land where moderation and compromise rule the conduct 
of men, for truth pushed too hard becomes a contradiction 
in terms and so a falsehood. So the people are neither 
too good nor too bad, living normal, healthy lives with 
great satisfaction. The Way of All Flesh, Butler’s 
posthumous work, has had even more influence upon the 
modern movement. In this piece of veiled autobiography 
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the good old Victorian virtue of filial piety and the 
sacredness of the family tie are subjected to bitter and 
merciless attack. Bernard Shaw tells us that Butler was 
the chief literary influence upon his own mental life. 


Other writers who ceased greatly to influence their 
time after the beginning of the present century are 
Grorce Gisstnc and Grorcr Du Maurier. From his 
life among the wretched poor of the London slums Gissing 
drew the materials for a series of powerful novels which 
record with penetrating realism the sordid lives he had 
observed. The best of them are New Grub Street, The 
Crown of Life, Thyrza, and The Whirlpool. Du 
Maurier made a reputation by his novels of sentiment, 
Trilby and Peter Ibbetson. He seems curiously old- 
fashioned to us at the present time. Winiam Dr 
Morcan (1839-1917) was an older man than any of 
his contemporaries in the art of fiction, but he did not 
begin to publish until he had nearly completed his allotted 
three score years and ten. Joseph Vance, Somehow 
Good, Alice for Short, and It Never Can Happen Again 
all appeared between the years 1907 and 1909. They 
avoid the soul-analysis that characterizes so much of 
modern fiction in a return to the leisurely style of the 
novel of manners and of sentiment which distinguished 
the great Victorians. 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 
(1868- ) 


Wells began as a constructor of pseudo-scientific 
romance and gained great popularity. Gradually he 
turned his attention to studies of English life, again 
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winning a host of admirers. His final stage is that of 
social propagandist, a réle in which he has won a wide 
public though he has at the same time made many of 
his old friends grieve. His progress may be noted by an 
enumeration of a few (a very few) of the books that have 
come from his prolific pen. The War of the Worlds, 
Tono-Bungay, Ann Veronica, The New Machiavelli, 
Marriage, The Research Magnificent, Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through, Joan and Peter are some of the books rep- 
resenting different stages of his scintillating career. 
Mr. Wells has been one of the staunchest of the mod- 
ernists, and his pages teem with the new ideas that are 
springing to life all about us. Socialism, religion, and, 
lately, education, have come in for speculative comment 
from his pen. By making himself a social weathercock, 
he has also made himself almost an institution. 
Throughout his career as a writer Mr. Wells has 
continually sought for a remedy for the disorder and the 
unreasonableness of our tradition-ridden world. In this 
effort he has set before himself the creation of a new 
world order, a vast world state, in which social justice 
shall obtain and the crying evils of poverty and misery 
shall be abolished. From Socialism (First and Last 
Things, New Worlds for Old, A Modern Utopia, The 
New Machiavelli) he has turned to aristocracy (The 
Research Magnificent), to religion (Mr. Britling, The 
Soul of a Bishop, The Undying Fire), to education (Joan 
and Peter). Always he is the Utopian dreamer whose 
prophecies and social schemes offer a programme for the 
reformer to realize, and indeed many of Mr. Wells’s ideas 
are gradually coming into actual practice. Outline of 
History is an extraordinary attempt to interpret the his- 
tory of the world in broad scope and general ideas. Its 
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value, which in many respects is great, is somewhat marred 
by the author’s bias against certain social institutions, 
which prevent him from viewing his material with un- 
prejudiced eyes. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


(1867-— ) 


Bennett is another ready writer of a profusion of books, 
who has graduated into the ranks of best-sellers. His 
finest work is centered about the “Five Towns,” an Eng- 
lish manufacturing district. It is made up of minute 
studies of provincial characters and their relations to 
each other. The Old Wives’ Tale is an unusually strong 
story. Clayhanger, Hilda Lessways, and These Twain 
compose a trilogy which studies the contact of two diverse 
temperaments, their union, and the trials and triumphs 
of a middle-class English marriage. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


(1867-— ) 


Galsworthy has always been the social philosopher, 
and his novels like his plays are filled with speculative 
thought. The Man of Property, Fraternity, The Pa- 
trician, and The Freelands come to close grips with the 
problem of England in process of social change. He 
analyses and satirizes the stolid English conservatives, 
the men of property, lays bare their rigid rules of con- 
duct, and the frantic attempts of the newer generation to 
break from this iron restraint. In a word, he places in 
strong contrast the restraining bonds of convention and 
the modern urge toward complete freedom. Several of 
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these studies have been published together as the history 
of a single English family and called The Forsyte Saga, 
one of the most impressive books of the contemporary era. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
(1857-1924) 


Conrad is a romantic realist of the sea who depicts the 
human wrecks strewing seaport towns East and West. 
Unlike Stevenson, with whom he is most likely to be com- 
pared, he does not tell his stories objectively for the sake 
of the romantic charm they may contain but chooses 
rather to analyse strange moods and eccentric natures ; 
in his method he is therefore under the influence of the 
modern absorption in psychology. Conrad, a Pole who 
for many years followed the sea, finally learned English. 
Since then he has taken his place among the major 
writers of the English tongue. Critics regard him as a 
creative artist of the first order. The Nigger of the 
Narcissus, Lord Jim, Youth, Nostromo, Chance, Victory, 
and T'he Rescue represent his best work. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
(1861-1923) 


Hewlett is another romancer of a somewhat older type 
than Conrad. He has written tales imitative of the lan- 
guage and the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. New 
Canterbury Tales, Life and Death of Richard Yea and 
Nay, and The Forest Lovers struck novel readers of 
twenty years ago as a wonderfully fresh and charming 
relief from the agitated thinking that was beginning to 
grip our minds. 
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REcENT Fiction 


The novel since the War is a most difficult thing to 
characterize. From Bennett and Wells and Galsworthy, 
the older men whose reputations were already established 
before the Great War, it has grown under the influence 
of science to be an intensive, concentrated study of the 
inner lives of the characters. Not only does the author 
assume omniscience with respect to his own creations but 
he actually enters into their sub-conscious lives, exposing 
half-formed moods and_half-conscious desires. The 
Freudian complex has in fact obsessed the minds of recent 
writers of fiction, creating a complex of its own. There 
is little reserve in these intensive studies of temperament, 
the all-absorbing question of sex overrunning the whole 
range of recent fiction. “The repeal of reticence,” is 
the name fixed upon it by Agnes Repplier. Under the 
influence of the Great Russians, principally Tolstoi and 
Dostoievski, the compact technique which novelists had 
learned from the French naturalists gave way to an in- 
coherence and formlessness which, if bewildering to an 
old-fashioned reader, is declared by others to simulate 
the incoherence and formlessness of life itself. 

Out of the larger number of younger novelists who 
have established themselves in public favor since the be- 
ginning of the War a few only can be mentioned. Hucu 
WatpoLte (1884— ) has written minute studies of 
English life. The scene of Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 
is laid in Cornwall. The Cathedral depicts life in a 
cathedral town. The Duchess of Wrexe and The Green 
Mirror study social life in London. The Dark Forest 
and The Secret City deal with Russia in the grip of war 
and revolution. Jeremy and Jeremy and Hamlet are 
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fine studies of boyhood. Davin Hrerspert LAwRENCE 
(1885- ) has penetrated further than any other 
novelist into the mysteries of sex. His powerful Sons 
and Lovers and Women in Love are his best known 
novels. Somerser Maveuam (1874-— ) has observed 
life now tragically, now as a comedy, but always with 
cynical irony. Of Human Bondage and The Moon and 
Sixpence are widely read. W. L. Grorce has dealt in- 
timately with the modern woman, as have also GILBERT 
Cannan and Compton Mackenziz. SHEILA KayE- 
Smirn, though a woman, has written of a man’s world in 
the English provinces. May Sincuair is a gifted psy- 
chological novelist whose first success, T'he Divine Fire, 
was equalled by her latest, Anne Severn of the Fieldings. 
Rost Macavtay’s witty satires upon traditional English 
life—Potterism, Dangerous Ages, Told by an Idiot—rep- 
resent a post-war mood. 


Portry 


In the realm of poetry also the effort has in the main 
been a realistic one. Under the leadership of Oscar 
Wilde there occurred a revolt from the insipidities of the 
conventional sentiment which marked the lesser Victorians, 
and the new school of esthetics for a time held in the field. 
Every form of novelty in art had its day, every sensation 
found its devotees. { The artificial school of morbid de- 
cadents ran its course, but fortunately its course was 
brief. The heavily-scented, languorous, self-centered 
poses of the esthetes, which have been delightfully 
satirized in Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera Patience, 
received their first check in the free and virile muse of 
W. E. Hentey. His apostrophes to his “unconquerable 
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soul” and his exaltation of the sheer splendor of rough 
existence brought an answering cry from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, and others who turned from 
the fragrance of the drawing-room to the rough and 
dangerous life out-of-doors. Ever since then the poets 
have found their subjects in the reality of nature, in the 
actual world of common day. W. W. Grsson’s minute 
sketches of the life of working people—farmers, printers, 
carpenters, ferry-men, and the hangers-on of the circus; 
Masefield’s startling and vivid accounts of life at sea 
and his later pictures of English country occupations; 
G. K. Cuesterton’s stirring ballads of other days, 
Lepanto and The Ballad of the White Horse; the mystical 
treatment of folk legend by W. B. Yeats and his friends 
of the Irish Renascence: all these varied efforts represent 
different phases of a genuine poetic revival. The new 
poetry, in common with other forms of literary art, has 
striven for a concrete and immediate realization of 
experience. Hence its search for an unstereotyped vo- 
cabulary, its avoidance of the cliché or conventional 
rubber stamp expression, and its liking for new and un- 
tried rhythms. Perhaps its most noticeable character- 
istic has been a distinct return to the English poetic 
tradition of close relation to outer nature and sympathy 
for common things. It is also noted for the number of 
men who have turned to verse for consolation or expres- 
sion; perhaps the movement has been more general than 
at any time since the days of Elizabeth and the first 
Stuarts. We miss in our poets of to-day the blitheness 
and melody of the earlier singers, but we have gained by 
a greater interest in common reality. Later poets who 
have established themselves in the hearts of a widespread 
and more discerning public than ever before, though 
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still a part of our contemporary life, may at least find 
a place among those who have delighted by their verse. 
A. E. Housman published in 1896 A Shropshire Lad, 
a series of exquisite lyrics treating lightly themes of na- 
tive English life. The strange and ghostly genius of 
Watrter De La Mare has turned simple childish songs 
into strains of unearthly music. RatrpH Hopcson has 
composed lyrics of delicate fragrance; and Rupert 
Brooxe, the most gifted of all, gave promise of great 
achievement before he gave up his life in the Great War. 
Certain poets, by their great importance or their signifi- 
cance in the poetic movement, deserve a word or two of 
greater length. Since the war Ropert Graves and S1Ec- 
FRIED Sassoon have revealed the effect of that devastating 
event upon poets’ sensitive souls. The latter has com- 
posed verse of violent rebellion against the insanity of war 
in its relation to the soldiers who fought in the trenches. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


(1860-1907) 


Thompson was rescued from the lowest depths of des- 
titution by Alice and Wilfrid Meynell, who cared for him 
during the remainder of his frail existence. He was a 
Roman Catholic with the gift of splendid verse which at 
inspired moments clothed mystical meditations of won- 
derful insight. His great poem The Hound of Heaven 
is one of the great religious poems in the language. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
(18652) 39) 


Kipling has the honor of holding the central place in 
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both fiction and poetry during the last generation and 
retaining the laurels of popularity in each department 
of writing. He has voiced in his verse with definite note 
the spirit of English imperialism. Poems like The White 
Man’s Burden, The Recessional, and L’Envoi made him 
a figure of international importance. His poems in the 
dialect of Tommy Atkins and his ballads of the sea have 
been even more universally read. His poetry has the 
vigor, the romance, and the reality of a life lived close 
to the actualities of an active career. Often, too, it con- 
tains a curious mystical quality that lifts him out of 
the range of poets of minor note into fellowship with the 
greater poets of his country. Departmental Ditties ap- 
peared the same year as his first book of stories, 1888. 
Barrack Room Ballads followed in 1892 and The Seven 
Seas in 1896. A complete edition of his verse was pub- 
lished in 1919. 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


(1s74— sis) 


Masefield is a poet of land and sea of great force and 
startling realism of expression. Salt Water Ballads, 
Dauber, The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye 
Street, and Reynard the Fow are some of his poems, most 
of them long narratives. The last is a series of descrip- 
tions of the various groups gathered for a fox hunt and 
the incidents of the day narrated in rough spirited verse. 
In raciness and bluff Saxon humor, Masefield continues 
the fine English tradition which has its conscious begin- 
nings in English stories by the author of the Canterbury 


Tales. 
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ALFRED NOYES 
(1880) un) 


Noyes is a successful poet of varied range who has 
attempted the lyric, the longer narrative, and at least 
one modern epic poem. Drake is the last of these, a spir- 
ited narrative of the life of the great seaman. Tales of 
the Mermaid Tavern revives memories of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and their friends, describing in a lively and pic- 
turesque manner a group of earlier poetic workmen who 
are still the glory of our letters. Noyes’s muse never 
penetrates deeply, but his facile invention and mastery of 
pleasant and lively rhythms have made him popular. 


Tue MisceLuANEous Essay 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


(1512 ne) 


Chesterton began his literary life as a Liberal of some- 
what advanced views but by his own admission he has 
turned about and has now intrenched himself in the 
stronghold of conservatism. A believer in living in the 
major key, in romance, in beer, he has tried his hand at 
many kinds of literary labor. Perhaps he is best known 
to his English public for his column in the London Daily 
News, in which he undertakes to say what he pleases on 
any subject he pleases. A writer of glittering epigram 
and brilliant paradox, he has proved that when he wishes 
he can be a solid thinker and he has remained a consider- 
able literary influence. Heretics gave his destructive 
criticism of the various “isms” through which the modern 
spirit has found expression and Orthodoxy his own con- 
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structive philosophy. Other books are All Things Con- 
sidered, What’s Wrong with the World, and Alarms and 
Discursions. He has written a defense of “penny dread- 
fuls,” and his own very original detective stories are not 
the least amazing products of his pen. His two essays 
in fiction, The Man Who was Thursday, which he called 
a nightmare, and The Napoleon of Notting Hill, are 
topsy-turvy novels permeated with the characteristic wit 


or Gols. CO: 


GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON 


Dickinson deserves high praise for a distinguished style 
and an unusually fine critical quality. The Greek View 
of Life penetrates in a marvellous manner into the Greek 
spirit. Letters of a Chinese Official is a trenchant criti- 
cism of English society in the fashion of Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World and Montesquieu’s Lettres Per- 
sannes. His most perfect work of art, however, is A 
Modern Symposium, in which the Liberal, the Conserva- 
tive, the Socialist, the Anarchist, the Man of Business, 
the Poet, the Humanist, the Quaker, and others give their 
points of view in a manner that makes this little book 
one of the most distinguished bits of modern prose. 


Other essayists of distinction are HiniatrE BEtuoc, 
a man of French birth and a representative of modern 
Catholic thought, HaveLrock Exuis, the distinguished 
psychologist and a thoughtful writer upon modern life, 
and A. W. Benson, author of Upton Letters, and From 
a College Window, the reflections of a master in one of 
the great English public schools. 
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MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 


FEUDALISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


HE Middle Ages, in building its central social struc- 
ture, the feudal system, combined the relation of the 
Roman patron to his client with the German organization 
of chief and warriors. The first of these involved the 
position of the Roman father as head of a family and his 
relation to its immediate members and the host of de- 
pendents upon his favor; the second is the comitatus 
which Tacitus observed in his travels among the barbarian 
hordes beyond the Rhine. As the new system developed 
on the Continent of Europe, it became a system of polit- 
ical organization based on the holding of land in feus 
or fiefs for which military service was paid in compensa- 
tion. In default of such service, the superior lord could 
reclaim the land. He might be either the sovereign or 
some subject who held of the sovereign. According to 
the pure feudal system, the lord was entitled to the fealty 
of his tenants but not that of his sub-tenants, every man 
looking only to his immediate lord for the discharge of 
his feudal duties. This peculiarity made the great lords 
on the Continent practically independent of their nominal 
sovereigns, who could command their allegiance only 
through force; and therefore kings were often powerless 
before their vassals, who in turn possessed absolute con- 
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trol over their tenants. The first of these facts gave rise 
to the great feudal wars in France and Germany, and 
the second was one of the direct causes of the French 
Revolution, for as monarchy grew and the great lords lost 
their influence in the state they tended to exercise their 
tyrannical power over their tenants, often exacting from 
them the last ounce of taxation. French feudalism was 
abolished only by the Revolution in 1789. 

William the Conqueror, however, avoided these ex- 
tremes, neither creating any great fiefs to become dan- 
gerous to the Crown nor permitting any exclusive 
adminstrative control over them but requiring every 
holder of land to render allegiance first of all to the 
king. This system developed out of the simpler Anglo- 
Saxon custom of a strong tie binding lord and vassal with 
a pride in service toward the liege lord. This practical 
spirit, which has ever since been one of the essential 
qualities of the English public character, showed itself 
very early. William surveyed the whole of England and 
embodied a record of the great estates in the famous 
Domesday Book. As time passed, under William and 
especially under his great successor Henry II, English 
common law, consisting of a large body of statutes and 
precedents, grew into shape, and courts of justice were 
organized to become the bulwark of English liberties. 

Gradually the sovereign arrogated to himself more 
power and abused the privileges he already possessed. 
On the 15th of June, 1215, King John was compelled by 
the great barons of the realm to sign the Great Charter 
(Magna Carta), by which certain rights were forever 
granted to the people of England. From among the 
Nobles and Clergy was appointed a Council of the Realm, 
which, though representing but the great feudal barons, 
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may truthfully be said to mark the beginning of parlia- 
mentary government in England. A careful distinction, 
however, needs to be made between this forcing of a king’s 
hand in the interest of the feudal aristocracy and the rise 
of democracy. It was not until the nineteenth century, 
after the French Revolution had spread the teaching of 
the “Enlightenment” throughout Europe, that any 
thought likely to have practical results in behalf of the 
common people, the Third Estate, entered the minds of 
men. Magna Carta, however, was a very real advance in 
establishing the basis for dispensing justice to all free- 
men. Justice, free and unbought, became the inalienable 
right of every freeman, punishments were made propor- 
tionate to the offense, and no man could be punished 
without a fair trial. Of course many abuses of the 
rights of Englishmen grew up in the course of time, but 
here at least these rights received definite statement as 
fundamental in any conception of a free state. 

Social life was built around the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
village, with its stockade and its common land. ‘The 
manor-house, where the lord or the squire resided, became 
the center of this life. About the house of the squire or 
franklin were grouped the manor-farms and homesteads 
of the laborers, and in this place justice was dispensed and 
taxes levied and collected. Abuses inevitably crept in, 
and the distinctions between gentlemen and villeins deep- 
ened, the latter falling almost into the position of serfs. 
The Black Death in 1348 and the subsequent labor trou- 
bles led in 1381 to the terrible Peasants’ Revolt. The re- 
flection of this event in Piers Plowman and in Chaucer 
and Gower proves the grave impression it made at the 
time. 

Life in the cities developed somewhat differently. The 
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old Saxon borough had by the twelfth century secured 
the privilege of self-government. The increase of wealth 
and the growth of industry caused first the merchants and 
then the various trades or crafts to form guilds, which 
controlled the affairs of their respective organizations and 
gradually took possession of the town. Industry es- 
tablished itself upon a basis of apprentice and master 
workman; that is to say, every apprentice and every 
journeyman workman, after his years of service, could, 
if he had been prudent, look forward to the time when he 
might set up a shop of his own and in turn become master 
in his trade. There existed no cleavage between em- 
ployer and employee until the last years of the eighteenth 
century, when this simple arrangement was displaced by 
the factory system as a result of the changes wrought 
by the Industrial Revolution. 


CHIVALRY 


The noble institution of Chivalry originated in the 
great impetus given to the spirit of sacrifice and knightly 
adventure by the Crusades. Knighthood and the code 
of morals and etiquette which went with it lasted until 
gunpowder and the pen of Cervantes destroyed their ef- 
fectiveness. Its life consisted of the life and duties of 
the knight at home and in the field, and of knightly ex- 
ercises whether in tournament or in the curious custom 
of knight-errantry, which sent out a single knight or 
group of knights to wander in quest of adventures in quite 
a purposeless way. 

From his tenderest years, a child of gentle blood re- 
ceived training as page in the household of some noble 
kinsman, where he was instructed in gentleness and obedi- 
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ence by attendance upon his mistress. At fifteen he be- 
came a squire and continued his lessons in religion, 
obedience, and love, to which were added military and 
athletic exercises and hunting and hawking. He learned 
to endure hunger and thirst, and in every way to harden 
his body to bear the rigors of a severe campaign. At 
home he attended upon his lady, served as cupbearer, and 
carved the roast. In the field he served six or seven years 
as squire of the body, guarding his lord’s banner and 
giving up his own horse if necessary to his lord. After 
his bachelorhood, or years of probation, he was initiated 
into knighthood often by a solemn religious ceremony in 
which he sustained a long vigil beside his arms and took 
deep vows of truth and honor and noble service willingly 
rendered. 

Chivalry has about it a deep religious spirit of devo- 
tion to the Holy Church and a secular one of attachment 
to a lady-love. Indeed, devotion to the Virgin Mary, the 
blessed Lady of the knight’s adoration, was often curi- 
ously confused with secular love, and a spiritual twist 
was given to an earthly passion. This latter phase of 
secular love has entered literature, and the romances 
overflow with the endless refinements of love. The knight 
wore in his helmet the favor of his lady, whom he need 
never have spoken with, prepared to contest her superi- 
ority in beauty and virtue against all comers, and living 
but to do her service. In its later stages, Chivalry was 
bound by the most rigid set of rules with reference to the 
relations of the knight to his lady, and courts of love were 
actually established and presided over by dames of high 
degree, who passed judgments upon the conduct of the 
knights brought before them. 

The ideals of Chivalry, however, before the institution 
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passed into the period of over-refined conventionality, 
were very noble and have given currency to the word in 
modern speech. They represent, indeed, the highest 
reach of the Medieval aristocracy and probably preserved 
the traditions of noble living through the rough period 
of feudal warfare. Courage, obedience, liberality, faith- 
ful performance of one’s vows, abnegation of self, and 
knightly courtesy especially to all women, comprise the 
chief virtues inculcated. It was, in fact, as severe and 
salutary a course of self-discipline as has left a record to 
us from former ages. The account of King Arthur’s 
Round Table of noble knights, who sought opportunities 
of righting human wrong, of relieving the distressed, and 
living lives worthy of Soldiers of the Cross, is the most 
perfect literary expression of this ideal. Corruption 
soon destroyed this ideal society, which fell because the 
knights proved unfaithful to their vows. Chaucer’s por- 
trait of the Knyght is the charming picture of a chival- 
rous life. 


A Knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first began 

To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 
As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthynesse. 


And evermoore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vileynye ne sayde, 
In al his lyf, unto no maner wight, 
He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght. 
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THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Greater than.any secular institution was the Church of 
Rome in its absolute control over the lives and minds of 
men during the long period before the dawn of modern 
civilization. Upon the ruins of the ancient Roman em- 
pire arose an institution so admirably adapted to the 
preservation of civilized tradition from the night of bar- 
barism that for a thousand years it remained the chief 
promise of better things against the all-engulfing dark- 
ness. With her dogmas narrowly defined, her stalwart 
claim that she was the divinely appointed regent of AI- 
mighty God, her promise of redemption and a blessed 
immortality for those who obeyed the commands of her 
priests, which she based on a direct revelation, the spir- 
itual mother of the world met the needs of struggling 
souls in these perilous times. The profound doctrines of 
this universal church of the spirit were made concrete 
and effective through a magnificent liturgy pronounced 
in sonorous Latin and accompanied by a pomp and splen- 
dor that appealed to the imagination of her people. 
Through the Holy Sacraments as means of Grace, 
through dogma and ceremony and ritual she held men to 
her as the most insistent influence outside of the imme- 
diate material concerns of their lives. Even more did she 
maintain her power through the appeal of Christian 
brotherhood, of equality of ail believers in the sight of 
God, with the promise of a new social order at the return 
of Christ to reign forever over the affairs of men. Thus 
the Church spread her teachings, sending out mission- 
aries to convert heathen peoples, preaching unity in 
Christ, and swaying the peoples of the earth to her stand- 


ard. 
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As long as the life of the Church remained pure, she 
taught men to seek other ends than mere valor and skill 
in arms, bidding the knight to champion the oppressed 
and the priest to justify his sacred office by a good life. 
Through the institution of monasticism she organized a 
system whereby the Clergy were set apart to become a 
distinct force in the world. In the monasteries the monks 
lived a community life, accepting vows of poverty and 
labor and spending their lives performing the offices of 
the Church. Work in the field, or reading in their cells, 
and obedience to a rigid discipline, which had been early 
imposed by St. Benedict in 891, made up the daily round 
of their existence. They were the chief influence in 
Christianizing, civilizing, and educating the Teutonic 
races. 

Although the individual monks could not hold prop- 
erty, there was no bar to the acquisition by the great 
monasteries and abbeys of as large estates as it was in 
their power to win, and very much of the productive land 
of Europe was soon held by these institutions. The or- 
ders of friars, on the other hand, renounced all private 
property, taking the vow of absolute poverty, which 
meant simply and literally a life by work or begging alms. 
The friars became itinerant preachers, leading the life 
they conceived Jesus and his apostles had led in the serv- 
ice of God and man. Their thought was entirely in the 
salvation of souls and the care of the poor and the sick. 
Saint Francis, founder of one of the orders, fulfilled 
the commands of Christ to sell all he had and live the per- 
fect life of poverty and self-denial, and his story remains 
to us one of the beautiful episodes of this time, and indeed 
of the world. 

The Dominicans entered England in 1220 and the 
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Franciscans four years later. The latter, besides per- 
forming the lowly offices of their order, stimulated in a 
remarkable fashion the intellectual life of England, rais- 
ing Oxford to a level with Paris as a seat of learning. 
Rocer Bacon, the pioneer of modern science, and Duns 
Scotus, the pioneer of modern methods of thought, were 
both Franciscan friars. 

The Church very early became the greatest spiritual 
force in the world and reached out for temporal power 
as well. The long struggle between the Holy Roman 
Empire and the German Emperors, the triumph of 
Innocent III (1198-1216), who invested kings and em- 
perors with the purple, the decline before secular mon- 
archies, the Great Schism and Babylonish Captivity, are 
facts of history that need no discussion here. The dogma 
of the supremacy of Peter made the authority of the 
Popes supreme in spiritual matters, and until the Refor- 
mation this claim was never questioned. In the thir- 
teenth century came the culmination of the power and 
glory of the Church of Rome, the first clear triumph of 
idealism over materialism. 'Then occurred the perfect 
flowering of Gothic architecture, one of the marvel- 
lous episodes in the history of art; then was developed 
an intellectual life of great significance among the 
scholars who sojourned at the universities, and theol- 
ogy was exalted to a chief place among learned 
studies. 

After this moment of power and glory, came disinte- 
gration and decay, until the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion effected their deep changes in the Church as in the 
world without. The following centuries witnessed many 
and various stages of this decline and a revival to new 
forms of thought and feeling. 
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THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 


The English educational system may be said to owe its 
rise to the monastic school which King Alfred founded in 
order to preserve what remained of learning within the 
realm after the Danish wars. The great European uni- 
versities, however, began their existence in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The first were at Bologna, where 
faculties of law and medicine were founded; and at Paris, 
where theology and more general studies flourished. In 
the beginning the organization was a spontaneous com- 
bination of teachers and students, for mutual protection 
from the extortion of the townsmen, and this union of 
scholars for mutual aid gave rise to the immemorial strug- 
gle between Town and Gown. The English universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, came later, Oxford having its 
first faint beginnings in 1153 and Cambridge not long 
after. In these institutions there gradually arose the 
separate college, or foundation, with its own corporation 
and distinct entity. The colleges, however, submitted to 
the general governing body and the Chancellor, who soon 
came to be chosen by the graduates. 

The scholars were a turbulent crowd, living together 
in the poorest quarter of the town and ready to start a 
brawl or play coarse pranks whenever their high spirits 
led them abroad. And they manifested the spirit of rest- 
lessness, of inquiry, of impatience with tradition that went 
abroad as one of the results of the Crusades. They 
formed a truly international society, filling the schools of 
England and Paris with thousands eager for knowledge, 
and threatening the established institutions of Church 
and State with their spirit of critical inquiry. 
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The coming of the friars changed all this, and because 
they directed students’ attention to the study of theology, 
they put off the coming of the modern period by two or 
three centuries. The Church thus regained her hold 
upon the intellectual life of the world. This did not hap- 
pen, however, before Rocrr Bacon (1214-1249) had 
made his remarkable contribution to scientific study by 
his Opus Majum. In this work, extraordinary in its an- 
ticipation of nearly all the problems of modern scientific 
scholarship, he reviewed every branch of human thought, 
showing the present state of learning and making wise 
suggestions for improvement. He was the first of the 
great scholars of the modern world, born out of due time, 
a wonderful example of one who kept the flame of learn- 
ing and of truth burning brightly in the dense obscurity 
of the centuries preceding the Renaissance. 

The European universities soon became centers of 
scholastic speculation. Some of the most celebrated Doc- 
tors of the Church, such as Anselm, Abelard, and Duns 
Scotus, taught their interpretation of Aristotle’s meta~- 
physics superimposed upon the dogmas of the Church. 
His deductive logic, represented chiefly by the syllogism, 
was the principal method of approach in their arguments. 
The scholars sat at the feet of these great reasoners, 
learned the art of weaving an argument about a point of 
metaphysics, sustained their theses, and were finally re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the learned doctors of philos- 
ophy, law, or medicine. Not till the end of the scholastic 
period did it occur to these men to break through the 
vicious circle of deductive reasoning by actual experi- 
ment. Peter Lombard’s Sententiae, or sentences of the 
Fathers, was long a collection of indisputable major 
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premises which it would be heresy to attack. It remained 
a textbook upon which the learned clerks exercised their 
ingenuity. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that we ought not 
to belittle the intellectual activity of the Medieval schol- 
ars, some of whom proved themselves among the most re- 
markable intellects in the life of the world. The fact is 
that the world was not yet ripe for what we call modern 
approaches to knowledge. 

These young scholars, forming the intellectual élite of 
the world, led a nomadic existence, wandering from one 
center of learning to another as they wished to hear one 
or another great teacher. Often many thousand col- 
lected and formed their own scholastic community as has 
just been described. Most of them belonged to the secu- 
lar clergy but hoped to take orders and, like Chaucer’s 
Clerk, look forward to a benefice. Indeed, this poet’s 
sympathetic description of the shy little Clerk is doubtless 
fairly typical of many of these scholars so poor in this 
world’s goods and yet so rich in the treasures of the mind. 


A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also 
That unto logyk hadde longe y-go. 
As leene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas right fat, I undertake, 
But looked holwe, and therto sobrely; 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy; 
For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office; 
For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes in blak or reed 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie; 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 
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But al that he myghte of his freendes hente 
On bookes and his learninge he it spente, 
And busily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf hym where-with to scoleye. 

Of studie took hym most cure and most heede, 
Noght ce word spak he moore than was neede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence. 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 


And gladly wold he lerne and gladly teche. 
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The following list of books and critical articles has 
been made as brief and suggestive as possible. All 
ordinary bibliographical material, such as may be found 
in any list of available editions, has been omitted in favor 
of those books and essays which are easily obtainable and 
easily read by the student who may desire further study 
in any period or any subject treated in this book. An 
exhaustive bibliography has not been sought in the com- 
pilation of the list. 


GENERAL WORKS 
J. R. Green’s A Short History of the English People. This 


celebrated book possesses the great merit of being a truly 
‘cultural history of the English people. It is an indispens- 
able adjunct to any course in English literary history. 

Traill, H. D. Social England, 6v., 1898. Indispensable, 
especially with reference to the development of social life 
and manners, customs, dress, etc. 

Ryland’s Chronological Outlines of English Literature. A third 
prerequisite for literary study. 

Tucker, T. G. The Foreign Debt of English Literature. An 
excellent introduction to the study of comparative literature. 

Courthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry, 6v., 1910. 
A valuable work of reference. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, I-X1V. A mon- 
umental work executed by many scholars, the most complete 
survey of the field. It contains exhaustive bibliographies. 

Saintsbury, George. A Short History of English Literature. 
Encyclopedic and compact. 

Jusserand, J. J. Literary History of the English People, 38v., 
1895-1909. A well written work by a French scholar. 
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Garnett & Gosse. English Literature: an illustrated Record, 
4v. Many interesting illustrations for a text carefully pre- 
pared. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. A famous history, bril- 
liant though biased in favor of a purely scientific interpre- 
tation of literature. 

English Men of Letters Series (E. M. L,) edited by John 
Morley, 67, volumes. The most available and best written 
series of biographies of nearly every author of importance. 


Besides these, a number of modern critics have written 
interestingly and understandingly of many of the great 
figures whom we discuss in our study, and their names 
should perhaps be enumerated here. Saintsbury’s Cor- 
rected Impressions, Lowell’s Among My Books and My 
Study Windows, Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library and 
Studies of a Biographer, Woodberry’s Makers of Litera- 
twre and P. E. More’s Shelburne Essays, I-XI, contain 
many penetrating essays upon English writers. 


SELECTIONS, ANTHOLOGIES, ETC. 


Manly, J. M. English Prose and Poetry. Especially excellent 
for its selections from early English. 

Century Readings in English Literature. A satisfactory com- 
pilation. 

Snyder & Martin. A Book of English Literature. Another 
satisfactory compilation. 

Shafer, R. From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy, 2v. Longer 
complete selections with somewhat less variety of choice. 

Bronson, W. C. English Poems, 4v. 

Ward. English Poets, 5v. Excellent compilations of their kind. 

Oxford Book of English Verse. A standard collection of shorter 
English poems. 

Craik, H. English Prose, 5v. A standard collection. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

Moulton’s Library of Literary Criticism. 
Library Books of reference. 
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Cuaprter I 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Brooke, Stopford. A History of Early English Literature, 
1892. English Literature from the Beginning to the Nor- 
man Conquest, 1898. The most important scholarly his- 
tories of the period. 

Ker, W. P. The Dark Ages (Periods of English Literature), 
1904. Epic and Romance, 1897. The first is an interest- 
ing review of the period; the second makes clear the dis- 
tinction between early saga material and the romantic litera- 
ture that followed. 

Snell, F. J. The Age of Alfred, 1912. The Handbooks of 
English Literature, of which this is the first, are all 
useful reviews of the several periods. 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Cook & Tinker. Select Translations from Old English Poetry. 
Select Translations from Old English Prose. ‘These con- 
tain a large amount of prose and poetry for the beginning 
student. 

Gummere, F. B. The Oldest English Epic, 1923. 


Cuapter II 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Schofield, W. H. A History of English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer, 1906. The authoritative 
book on the field. 

Ker, W. P. Epic and Romance, 1897. Medieval English 
Literature (Home University Library). A small but very 
meaty volume. 

Saintsbury, G. The Flourishing of Romance, 1897. (Periods 
of English Literature.) 

Arnold, Matthew. On the Study of Celtic Literature, 1867. 


SELECTIONS AND TEXTS 


Ellis, G. Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, 
rey. 1848. Ellis, a contemporary of Lamb and Hazlitt, 
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possessed a keen sense of humor which he applied with 
great relish in retelling these absurd old stories. 

Weston, Jessie L. The Chief Middle English Poets, 1914. 
Romance, Vision and Satire, 1912. 

Neilson & Webster. The Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. In these three volumes may be 
found sufficient material for a general survey of Medieval 
poetry. 

Weston, J. L. The Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Translated into English verse, Zv., 1894. Tristan and 
Iseult cf Gottfried von Strassburg, abridged into English 
prose, 2v. 1902. Charming redactions of these famous 
romances. 

Marie de France (11 lais) in Everyman’s Library. 

Morte d’Arthur in Temple Classics and Everyman. 

The Song of Roland in Riverside Literature Series. 

Aucassin and Nicolette in Haldeman-Julius Little Blue Books. 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER 


Snellae tl .JJo The “Age. of :Chaucer, 1912." The Age: of 
Transition, 1912. 
Handbooks containing necessary material. 

Kittredge, G. L. Chaucer and his Poetry, 1915. Interesting 
essays by a great Chaucerian scholar. 

Root, R. K. The Poetry of Chaucer, 1906. <A readable gen- 
eral survey. 

Lounsbury, T. R. Studies in Chaucer, 3v., 1891. Learned 
but readable. 

Jusserand, J. J. English Wayfaring Life in the Fourteenth 
Century, 1897. Excellent background material. 

The best single volume texts are those of Skeat (Clarendon 

Press) and the Globe edition. 

Piers Plowman is best available in the text of Skeat. 

Lowell’s essay on Chaucer is an admirable criticism. 


THE POPULAR BALLAD 


Sargent & Kittredge’s one volumn edition in the Cambridge 
Poets contains all the 305 ballads which Professor Child in- 
cluded in his monumental ten volume collection, and sufficient 
variants for comparison. Professor Kittredge’s introduction is 
an excellent defense and explanation of the theory of communal 


composition. 
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Pound, Louisa. Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 1921. This 
book is an interesting ar,ument on the other side of the 
ballad question. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


TEXTS 


Manly, J. M. Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, 
2v. (Atheneum Press). 

Adams, Joseph Quincy. Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 
1924. These books contain a considerable number of early 
dramas. 

Tatlock & Martin. Representative English Plays. An excel- 
lent college textbook for both the early and the later fields 
of drama. 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Chambers, E. K. The Mediaeval Stage, 2v., 1903. An ex- 
tremely interesting study of the early stage. 

Gayley, C. M. Plays of our Forefathers, 1907. The illustra- 
tions are as interesting as the text. 

Pollard, A. W. English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Inter- 
ludes, 1890. 

Mackenzie, W. R. The English Moralities, 1914. Standard 
books on the subject. The second is more recent and 
includes the results of the latest investigations. 


Cuapter III 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Saintsbury, G. A History of Elizabethan Literature. 1887. 
As always, Mr. Saintsbury is encyclopedic, suggestive, 
and difficult to read. 

Seccombe and Allen. The Age of Shakespeare, 2v., 1903. 

Schelling, F. E. English Literature in the Lifetime of Shake- 
speare, 1910. 

Taylor, Henry Osborn, Thought and Expression in the Sia- 
teenth Century, 1920. The best existing study of Renais- 
sance Humanism. 

Lee, Sir Sidney. Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, 
1907. 
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Hazlitt, William. Lectures on the Age of Shakespeare. Vivid 
and enthusiastic. 
Harrison, G. S. Platonism in English Poetry, 1903. 
Arber, E. English Reprints provide scholarly texts for many 
phases of the writing of this period. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Alden, R. M. A Shakespeare Handbook, 1925. Contains a 
mass of useful material for the classroom. 

Neilson & Thorndike. The Facts about Shakespeare, 1913. 
Another useful handbook. 

Wendell, Barrett. William Shakespeare, 1894. A brilliant 
study of the poet’s mind and art. 

Baker, G. P. The Development of Shakespeare as a Dram- 
atist. 1907. A fine study of technical advance. 

Bradley, A. S. Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904. One of the 
best of modern books. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. William Shakespeare (E. M. L.) A per- 
suasive attempt to read Shakespeare’s biography and char- 
acter from his plays. 

Croce, Benedetto. Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille, 1920. 
The second essay contains some of the very best Shake- 
spearean criticism. 

Masefield, John. William Shakespeare (Home University 
Library). A brief but excellent study. 

Dowden, Edward. Shakespeare, his Mind and Art, 1874. 
Long an authoritative commentary. 

Moulton, R. G. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker, 1901. 
The Moral System of Shakespeare, 1908. A somewhat 
labored attempt to reconstruct the poet’s moral points of 
view. 

Essays by Johnson, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Lamb, Lowell, More, 
etc., 


OTHER BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 


Schelling, F. E. The English Drama, 1914. The treatment 
of the Elizabethan drama is full and readable. 

Ward, A. W. History of the English Drama to the Reign 
of Queen Anne, 3v. 1899. The standard work on the Eng- 
lish drama. 

Brooke, Tucker. The Tudor Drama, 1911. 
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Adams, J. Q. A Life of William Shakespeare, 1923. Shake- 
spearean Playhouses, 1917. 

Albright, V. E. The Shakespearean Stage, 1909. 

Thorndike, A. H. Shakespeare’s Theatre, 1916. 

Campbell, Lily B. Scenes and Machines on the English Stage 
during the Renaissance, 1923. 


All of these are scholarly books dealing with the theatre 
and stage conditions. The first of Professor Adams’s is the 
latest and one of the best of the lives of Shakespeare. 


Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, 4v., 1923. This, 
like the same author’s book on the Medieval stage, contains 
extremely interesting material. A masterly account of the 
history of the stage from the Middle Ages. 

Neilson, W. A. The Chief Elizabethan Dramatist, 1911. 
About thirty of the most important plays not written by 
Shakespeare. 

Belles Lettres Series. Plays carefully edited with scholarly 
introductions. 

Mermaid Series of English Dramatists. Contains the various 
dramatists in compact form. 


The poetry of the period has been collected in An English 
Garner, 1908. 

Schelling’s A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics (Atheneum Press) 
is an excellent collection of lyrics with a scholarly introduction. 

On Spenser, the best essay is that by Lowell. A complete 
bibliography of the poet would contain a vast amount of 
material which it is not necessary to enumerate here. 

More’s Utopia may be found in Morley’s Universal Library 
and in Everyman’s Library. 


Cuaptrer IV 
WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Saintsbury, George. Seventeenth Century Literature. 
Wendell, B. The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in Eng- 
lish Literature, 1903. An interesting interpretation of the 
century. 
Dowden, E. Puritan and Anglican, 1901. A book that 
deserves careful reading. 
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Masterman, J. H. B. The Age of Milton, 1897. 

Gosse, E. Seventeenth Century Studies, 1883. From Shake- 
speare to Pope, 1885. Study in poetical evolution. 

Spingarn, J. E. Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
3v., 1908-9. An important aid to the interpretation of the 
growth of the critical spirit. 


BACON 


Bacon. Spedding, J. Life and Times of Francis Bacon, 1878. 
Essays by Hazlitt, Macaulay. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF SHAKESPEARE IN THE DRAMA 


Ward, Swinburne, Schelling. Essays by Gosse, Lowell, 
Hazlitt, Lamb. 

Lamb’s Specimens from the Dramatic Poets, 1807, is a col- 
lection of exquisite gems from the dramatists. 

Of the seventeenth century prose writers, Browne has been 
treated by Leslie Stephen, Dowden, Pater, More; Jeremy Tay- 
lor by Dowden, Gosse, Hazlitt. 

Much of the lyric poetry of the century may be found in a 
series of books called The Muse’s Library. 

Gosse’s Jacobean Poets is an excellent treatment of the subject. 

Walton’s lives of Donne and Herbert are charming old biog- 
raphies. 

Johnson’s famous dissertation on the metaphysical poets is 


to be found in his Life of Cowley. 


JOHN MILTON 


D. Masson’s Life and Times of Milton, 6v., 1894, is the au- 

thoritative work on Milton. 

Hanford, J. H. A Milton Handbook, 1926. 

Havens, R. D. The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, 
1922, is an exhaustive study of Milton and his influence 
upon subsequent poetry. 

Sampson, M. H. Selections (Crofts) 1925. 

The separate studies upon the great poet and the critical es- 
says are of course very numerous. Essays by Lowell, Arnold, 
Macaulay, and Dowden may be mentioned. Scherer in France 
has written appreciatively of the English poct. 
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BUNYAN 


Essays by Macaulay, Woodberry, and More. 


THE RESTORATION 


Chapter III of Macaulay’s History of England is a vivid ac- 
count of social conditions during the period. This is also true 
of his Essay on Addison. 

Garnett, Edward. The Age of Dryden, 1895. 

Beljame, A. Le Publique et les Hommes de Lettres en An- 
gleterre, 1660-1744. A penetrating study by a distin- 
guished Frenchman of literary conditions in England during 
these years. 

Gosse’s From Shakespeare to Pope, 1885, treats of the rise of 
the classical school, particularly with reference to English 
versification. 

Wheatley, H. B. Pepys and the World He Lived In, 1880. 


RESTORATION DRAMA 
Hazlitt, W. Essays on the English Comic Writers. 
Read the following contrasting essays: Lamb’s The Artificial 


Comedy of the Last Century and Macaulay’s The Comedy of 
the Restoration. 


Nettleton, G. H. English Drama of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century, 1914. 
A good text is F. and J. W. Tupper’s Representative English 
Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan, 1914. 


DRYDEN 


Life by Dr. Johnson; essay by Lowell. 

Sherwood, Margaret. Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice, 
1899. 

Dryden’s Essays, edited by W. P. Ker. 1900. 


CHAPTER V 
WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Gosse, E. A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 1887. 
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Perry, T. S. English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, 
1883. 

The first is full and readable; the second contains much 
interesting discussion of social and literary conditions. 

Dennis, J. The Age of Pope, 1906. 

Minto, W. Literature of the Georgian Era (Periods), 1894. 

Bernbaum, E. The Drama of Sensibility, 1915. 

Stephen, Leslie. A History of English Thought in the Eight- 
eenth Century, 2v., 1876. A remarkable survey of the 
intellectual life of the century. Indispensable to the stu- 
dent who would deal with morai and political speculation. 

Dobson, Austin. EHighteenth Century Vignettes, 3v., 1892. 
Charming excursions into various phases of eighteenth 
century life with the true antiquarian spirit. 

Thackeray, W. M. The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1853. A wonderfully sympathetic review of the 
chief figures of this time. 

Ashton, J. Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, 18838. 

Elton, O. The Augustan Ages, 1899. 

Lane-Poole, S. Eighteenth Century Letters, 1897. 

Sichel, W. Bolingbroke and His Times, 1902. 


SWIFT 


Essays by Stephen, More, Bernbaum (Introduction to Gulliver’s 
Travels, Modern Student’s Library), Dobson. 


POPE 


Essays by Stephen, Ste. Beuve, Lowell, Thackeray, More, Dr. 
Johnson. 

Bredvold, L. I. Selections (Crofts) 1926. 

Warton, J. The Genius and Writings of Pope, 1782. A cele- 
brated eighteenth century critique. 


ADDISON AND STEELE 


Essays by Johnson, Macaulay, Thackeray. 


Cuapter VI 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Beers, H. A. English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. 
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1899. Interesting and compendious but unsatisfactory with 
respect to definitions. 

Phelps, W. L. Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 
18938. <A useful study of the mid-century. 

Millar, J. H. The Mid-Kighteenth Century (Periods), 1902. 

Seccombe, T. The Age of Johnson, 1899. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOVEL 


Various books which study the history of the novel may be 
mentioned here. Raleigh, Sir Walter, The English Novel to 
Waverley. Cross, W. L., The Development of the English novel. 
Stoddard, The Evolution of the English Novel. Burton, R. 
Masters of the English Novel. 


RICHARDSON 
Life by Dobson. 


FIELDING 


Life by Cross, 2v., 1918. 
Essays by Thackeray, Stephen, Dobson. 


STERNE 


Fitzgerald, Perey. Life and Times of Lawrence Sterne, 2v., 
1906. 

Cross, W. L. Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 2v., Rev. 
Edit., 1925. 

Essay by Thackeray. 


FANNY BURNEY 


Seeley, L. B. Fanny Burney and Her Friends, 1908. Essay 
by Thackeray. 


JOHNSON 


Boswell, 6v. Lives of the English Poets, 3v. Johnsonian 
Miscellanies 2v. These have all been edited in distin- 
guished fashion by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill and published by 
the Oxford University Press. He has also written Dr. 
Johnson, His Friends and His Critics, an interesting re- 
view of the great man. 
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Bailey, J. C. Dr. Johnson and His Circle (Home University 
Library). 


Selections from Boswell have been published, with excellent 
introductions, by Holt and Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter. Siz Essays on Johnson, 1909. 
Essays by Macaulay, Stephen. 


BOSWELL 
Tinker, C. B. Young Boswell, 1922. 
GOLDSMITH 


Life by John Forster, Irving. 
Essays by Dobson, Thackeray, Macaulay. 


BURKE 


John Morley’s Life (E. M. L.) is a scholarly and sympathetic 
criticism. 

MacCunn, J. The Political Philosophy of Burke, 1913. 

Selections by Bliss Perry (Holt). 


COWPER 
Essays by Dobson, Woodberry, Ste. Beuve. 
CRABBE 
Essays by Stephen, Saintsbury, Woodberry, More. 
BURNS 


Neilson, W. A. Burns, How to Know Him. 
Essays by Carlyle, Stevenson. 


Cuapter VII 
WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Beers, H. A. English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century. 
1901. ‘This book has the same qualities as the one by the 
same author mentioned in the previous chapter. 

Hancock, A. E. The French Revolution and the English Poets, 


1899. 
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Dowden, E. The French Revolution and English Literature, 
1897. 
Both are excellent studies of the influence of the French 
Revolution on the age. ie 

Elton, Oliver. A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1820, 
Authoritative volumes containing much excellent criticism. 

Saintsbury, G. English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
1896. 

Herford, C. H. The Age of Wordsworth, 1899. 

Symons, Arthur. The Romantic Movement in English Poetry, 
1909. 

Vaughan, C. E. The Romantic Revolt (Periods), 1907. 

Courthope, W. J. The Liberal Movement in English Literature, 
1886. 

Omond, T. S. The Romantic Triumph, 1906. 


WORDSWORTH 


Life, 2v. G. M. Harper, 1916. 

Legouis, E. The Early Life of Wordsworth, a Study of the 
Prelude. A fine piece of interpretative scholarship. 

Sneath, E. H. W. Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and Poet of 
Man, 1912. 

Essays by Coleridge, (Biographia Literaria), Lowell, Pater, 
R. H. Hutton, Arnold, Stephen, More. 


COLERIDGE 


Essays by Hazlitt, Lowell, Pater, Woodberry, S. A, Brooke 
(Theology in the English Poets). 


BYRON 


Leonard, W. E. Byron and Byronism in America, 1905. 

Essays by Arnold, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Brandes, Main Currents 
of Nineteenth Century Literature. This last book, by the 
way, should make excellent parallel reading concerning the 
development of ideas upon the Continent. 


SHELLEY 


Life by Dowden, 1909. 
Essays by Arnold, Hutton, More, Woodberry. The exalted 
praise by Francis Thompson should be read. 
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Brailsford, H. N. Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (Home 
University Library). 


KEATS 


Life by Amy Lowell, 1924. This biography has been written 
by one, herself a poet of renown, who has brought the sym- 
pathy and painstaking accuracy of years of investigation 
to the completion of her task. 

Essays by Arnold, Lowell, More. 


LANDOR 
Essays by Dowden, Woodberry, Stephen. 
SCOTT 


Life by J. G. Lockhart, 7v., 1884-1851. One of the half dozen 
finest biographies in the language. 
Essays by Stephen, Hazlitt, Saintsbury. 


JANE AUSTEN 


Fitzgerald, Percy. Jane Austen, a Criticism and Appreciation, 


1912. 
Helm, W. H. Jane Austen and Her Country, 1909. 
Nutton, G. E. Jane Austen and Her Times, 1905. 


LAMB 


Life by E. V. Lucas, 2v., 1902-4. 
Essays by Ainger, Stephen, More. 


HAZLITT 
Essay by Saintsbury. 
DE QUINCEY 
Essay by D. Masson in Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Other 
Essays. 
Cuapter VIII 
BOOKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Flton, O. A Survey of English Literature, 1830-1880, 1920. 
Comparable to his previous volumes in value. 
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Walker, Hugh. Literature of the Victorian Era, 1910. Val- 
uable for reference. 

Walker, Hugh. The Age of Tennyson, 1908. 

Chesterton, G. K. The Victorian Age in Literature, 1913. 
(Home University Library.) A brilliantly written little 
book. 

Davidson, W. L. Political Thought in England from Bentham 
to J. S. Mill (Home University Library). 

Barker, Ernest. Political Thought from Herbert Spencer to 
the Present Day (Home University Library). 

These two books will give the student sufficient background 
for an intelligent comprehension of modern political thought. 

MacCunn, J. Six Radical Thinkers, 1910. A scholarly con- 
sideration of political thinkers from Bentham to T. H. 
Green. 

Harrison, Frederick. Tennyson, Ruskin, Morris and other Lit- 
erary Estimates, 1899. Studies in Early Victorian Lit- 
erature, 1906. Able studies by a contemporary. 

Hutton, R. H. Modern Guides in Matters of Faith, 1887. 
Brownell, W. C. Victorian Prose Masters, 1895 (1908). Ad- 
mirable studies of the chief prose figures.of the period. 

Bayne, P. Lessons from my Masters, 1879. i 

Robertson, J. M. Modern Humanists, 1895. 

Forster, J. Great Teachers, 1898. 

Alden, R. M. Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Page and Foerster and Elliott contain full selections from the 
poets of the period. 


MACAULAY 


Life by G. O. Trevelyan. 
Essays by Stephen, Saintsbury, Bagehot, Harrison. 


CARLYLE 


Froude, E A.. Carlyle: A History of his Life in London, 2v., 
1884, Carlyle: History of the First Forty Years of his 
Life, 2v., 1882. 

Norton, C. E. Letters. 

Wylie, C. Carlyle: the Man and his Books, 1909. 

Essays by Lowell, Hutton, MacCunn, Robertson, Brownell, 
Harrison, More. 
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Neff, E. E. Carlyle and Mill, 1924. A careful comparison of 
the two great antagonists. 


RUSKIN 


Roe, F. W. The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin, 1921. 
Hobson, J. A. John Ruskin, Social Reformer, 1899. 

Benson, A. C. Ruskin, a Study in Personality, 1911. 

Essays by Brownell, Forster, Robertson, Harrison. 


ARNOLD 


Dawson, W: H. Matthew Arnold and his Relation to the 
Thought of his Time, 1904. 

Gates, Lewis. Selections (Holt) with a scholarly introduction. 

Essays by Brownell, Woodberry, Harrison, Stanley Williams 
(Studies in Vidlorian Literature, 1923). 


NEWMAN 


Life by W. Ward, 1921. 

Church, R. H. The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845, 1891. 
Gates, Lewis. Selections (Holt) with an introduction. 
Essays by More, Dean Inge (Outspoken Essays). 


PATER 


Essays by More, R. Shafer (Science and Progress). 


DICKENS 


Life by John Forster, 2v. 

Chesterton, G. K. Charles Dickens, a Critical Study, 1911. 

Gissing, G. R. Charles Dickens, a Critical Study, 1898. Both 
of these are suggestive books. 

Philip, A. J. A Dickens Dictionary, 1909. 

Barlow, G. The Genius of Dickens, 1909. 

Essays by Harrison, Lang, More, Santayana. 


THACKERAY 


Life by Lewis Melville, 2v., 1910. 
Essays by Harrison, Brownell. The last is a remarkable appre- 


ciation. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


Life by J. W. Cross, 3v., 1885. 
Essays by Harrison, Brownell, Hutton. 


THE BRONTES 


Life of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell. 


TROLLOPE 


Henry James in Partial Portraits. 


KINGSLEY 


Essays by Harrison, Stephen. 


MEREDITH 


Trevelyan, G. M. Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, 
1906. 

Symons, Arthur. George Meredith as Poet, 1915. 

Beach, J. W. The Comic Spirit in George Meredith, 1911. 

Essays by Brownell, More. 


HARDY 


Hedgecock, F. A. Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste. 

Life by H. H. Child in Writers of Today, 1916. 

Johnson, Lionel. The Art of Thomas Hardy. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles. Thomas Hardy, a Critical Study, 1912. 


STEVENSON 


Rice, R. A. Robert Louis Stevenson, How to Know Him, 1916. 


TENNYSON 


Tennyson, Hallam. Life and Letters of Lord Tennyson, 1905. 
Tennyson and his Friends, 1911. The memoir by his son 
is the best account of the poet. 

van Dyke, Henry. The Poetry of Tennyson, 1905. 

Brooke, S. A. Tennyson and his Relation to Modern Life, 1894. 
The best introductory study. 

Masterman, C. F. G. Tennyson as a Religious Teacher, 1900. 
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Essays by Harrison, More. 
Pyre, J. F. A. Selections (Modern Students Library). 


BROWNING 


Life by Chesterton (E. M. L.) Brilliant commentary. 

Life by Dowden. 

Corson, Hiram. Introduction to the Study of Browning. 

Brooke, S. A. The Poetry of Robert Browning, 1902. Like 
the Tennyson, an excellent approach to the poet. 

Orr, Mrs. Sunderland. A Handbook to the Works of Browning. 
An indispensable tool for intensive study. 

Essays by Hutton, Forster, Santayana. 


ROSSETTI, MORRIS 


Cary, Elizabeth. The Rossettis, 1907. 

Life of Morris by J. W. Mackail, 2v., 1911. 

Brock, A. Clutton. William Morris: His Work and Influence 
(Home University Library). 

Essays by Brooke, Saintsbury, More. 


SWINBURNE 


Life by E. Gosse, 1917. 
Essays by Lowell, Saintsbury. 


CHAPTER IX 


BOOKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE 


Cunliffe, J. W. English Literature During the Last Half Cen- 


tury, 1919. 
Van Doren, Carl and Mark. American and British Literature 


Since 1890, 1925. 
Jackson, Holbrook. The Eighteen Nineties, 1913. 


THE DRAMA 


Henderson, Archibald, George Bernard Shaw: his Life and 
Works, 1912. 

Chesterton, G. K. George Bernard Shaw, 1919. 

Life of Galsworthy by Sheila Kaye-Smith in Writers of Today, 


1916. 
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Boyd, E. A. TIreland’s Literary Renaissance, 1916. 

Bickley, F. L. J. M. Synge and the Irish Dramatic Movement, 
1912. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. Irish Plays and Playwrights, 1913. 

Hale’s Dramatists of Today, Chandler’s Aspects of Modern 
Drama, Huneker’s Iconoclasts, Duke’s Modern Drama, and 
Lewisohn’s The Modern Drama contain critical material 
upon the revival of the English drama. 


FICTION 


Le Gallienne, Richard. Rudyard Kipling, a Criticism, 1900. 

Life of Kipling by John Palmer in Writers of Today, 1915. 

Life of George Moore by Susan L. Mitchell in Irishmen of To- 
day, 1916. 

Curle, Richard, Joseph Conrad, a Study, 1914. 

Wilson Follett, Joseph Conrad, a Study, 1916. 

Life of Conrad, by Hugh Walpole, in Writers of Today, 1915. 

Beresford, J.D. H.G. Wells, a Biography and a Critical Esti- 
mate of his Work, 1915. 

Brooks, Van Wyck, The World of H. G. Wells, 1915. 

Crawfurd, A. H. The Religion of H. G. Wells, 1909. 

Life of Bennett by F. J. Darton in Writers of Today, 1915. 

Cannan, Gilbert, Samuel Butler, a Critical Study, 1915. 

Essays on Bennett, Wells, Moore, Meredith by S. P. Sherman in 
On Contemporary Literature, 1917. 

Phelps, W. L. Advance of the English Novel, 1915. 


POETRY 


Archer, William. Poets of the Younger Generation, 1902. 
Sturgeon, Mary C. Studies of Contemporary Poets, 1916. 
Williams, Harold, Modern English Writers, 1918. 

Morris, L. R. Celtic Dawn, 1917. 

Modern British Poetry, selected by Louis Untermeyer, 1920. 
Wilkinson, Marguerite, New Voices, 1921. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


7th Century Cedmon Cycle. 
Beowulf, first re- 
daction. 
8th Century Cynewulf and Cyne- 
wulfian Cycle. 
Early Heathen po- 
etry. 
Bede, Historia Ec- 
clesiastica, 731. 
9th Century Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle begun. 
Translations under 
King Alfred. 
10th Century Homilies of lfric. 


lith Century Translations of Ap- 
polonius of Tyre. 


1147. Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


1150-1300. Period of Metrical Ro- 
mances. 
1154. Peterborough Chronicle ends. 


1205. Layamon, Brut. 
1230c. Cursor Mundi. 
Ancren Riwle. 
1267. Roger Bacon’s Opus Majum. 
1298. Robert of Gloucester. 


HISTORY AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 
634. Mohammed, Koran. 


778. Battle of Roncesvalles. 
711. Arabs conquer Spain. 
Charlemagne Emperor. 


871-901. Alfred the Great. 


837. Battle of Brunanburh. 

991. Battle of Malden. 
Chansons de Gestes. 
The Verse Edda. 
Chanson de Roland. 

1066. Battle of Hastings. 

1066-1087. William the 

queror. 
1086. Doomsday Book. 


Con- 


1096. First Crusade. 

1133. Oxford University founded. 

1140c. Nibelungenlied. 

1150. Peter Lombard’s 
tiae. 

1154. Henry II. 

1155. Wace’s Roman de Brut. 

1189. Richard I. Third Crusade. 

1198-1216. Innocent ITI. 

1200, Chrétien de Troyes, princi- 
pal Arthurian chronicler of 
France. 

1215, Magna Carta. 

1230. Cambridge University 
founded. 


Senten- 
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1300-1400. Mabinogion. 
1300-1450. The Miracle Plays. 


1330-1340. Richard Rolle, 
bite of Inwit. 
1860c. The Pearl. 
Gawain and_ the 
Knight. 
1871. Mandeville’s 
French. 


Ayen-~ 


Green 


Travels, in 


1362-1398. Piers Plowman. 

1369. Chaucer, Book of the Duch- 
ess. 

1379. Chaucer, 
Fame. 

1380. Wyclif’s Bible. 

1382-1384. Gower, Vow Clamatis. 

1383. Chaucer, Troilus and Cres- 
sida. 


The House of 


1384-1385. Chaucer, The Legend 
of Good Women. 

1886c. Chaucer, The Canterbury 
Tales. 

1400c. Gower, The Tripartite 
Chronicle. 


1400-1500. The Popular Ballad. 

1415. Lydgate, Troy Book. 

1423. King James VI, The King’s 
Quhair. 

1450-1550. The Morality Play. 

1485, Malory’s Morte d Arthur 
printed. 


HISTORY AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


1272. Edward I. 

1274, Thomas Aquinas died. 

1294. Dante, Vita Nuova. 

1305-1456. Popes at Avignon. 

1307-1321. Dante, Divina Com- 
media. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 


1388-1456. The 
War. 


Hundred Years’ 


1341. Petrarch crowned at Rome. 
1348. The Black Death. 

1350. Boccaccio, Decamerone. 
1356. Battle of Poictiers. 

1377. Richard II. 

1381. The Peasants’ Revolt. 


1399. Henry IV. 

15th Century. Invention of gun- 
powder and the mariner’s 
compass. 


1413. Henry V. 


1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1431. Joan of Arc burned at 
stake. 

1450. Rebellion of Jack Cade. 

1450-1576. Great age of Italian 


art. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, 
Titian. 


1453-1485. Wars of the Roses. 
1453. Fall of Constantinople. 
1455. Gutenberg’s Bible, 
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1500¢c. Everyman. 
1508. Dunbar’s Thistle and the 
Rose. 
1507. Skelton’s 
Sparrow, 
Dunbar, Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. 

1516. Sir Thomas More, Utopia. 
1525c. John Heywood, The Four 
Pas 

1525. Berners, 
Froissart. 
1526. Tyndale’s New Testament. 


Book of Philip 


Translation of 


1531. Elyot, The Governour. 

1535. Coverdale’s Bible. 

1539. Cranmer’s Bible. 

1540¢. Bayle’s King Johan. 

1543. English Litany. 

1544, Ascham, Toxophilis. 

1548. The Book of Common 
Prayer. 

1549. Latimer, Sermons. 

1553. Ralph  Roister 
acted. 

1554, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 

1557. Tottel’s Miscellany. 


Doister, 


1561. Hoby’s The Book of the 


Courtier. 


HISTORY AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


1469-1492. Lorenzo de Medici in 
power in Florence. 

1471. Thomas a Kempis, De Imi- 
tatione Christi, 

Caxton’s printing press. 

Battle of Bosworth Field. 

Henry VII. 

Colet’s lectures at Oxford. 

Columbus discovers America. 

Savonarola burned at the 
stake. 

Vasco da Gama rounds Cape 
of Good Hope. 

1509-1547, Henry VIII. 


1476, 
1485. 


1491, 
1492. 
1498, 


1511. Erasmus, The Praise of 
Folly. 

1515-1582. Ariosto, Orlando Furi- 
080. 


1517. Machiavelli, The Prince. 
1519. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


1519-1522. Magellan sails around 
the world. 

1521. Luther at the 
Worms. 

1533. Rabelais, Gargantua. 

1534. Henry becomes Protestant. 

1535. Sir Thomas More beheaded. 

1536. Calvin, Institutes. 

1536-1539. Destruction of the 
Monasteries. 

1543. Copernicus died. 


Diet of 


1545. Rabelais, Pantagruel. 
Council of Trent. 


1547-1553. Edward VI. 
1549-1572. The Pléiade. 
Ronsard, Du Bellay. 


1553-1558. Bloody Mary. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1567. Gorboduc, acted. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
1570. Ascham, The Schoolmaster. 
1577. Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
1579. North’s Plutarch’s Lives. 
Lyly, Endymion, Huphues. 
Spenser, The Shepherd's Cal- 


endar. 

1580, Lyly, Huphues and his Eng- 
land, 

1581. Sidney, The Apology for 
Poetry. 


1582-1600. Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
1584, Lyly, Alexander and Cam- 
paspe. 

Peele, Arraignment of Paris. 
1587. Marlowe, Tamburlaine. 

Seneca translated. 
1589. Peele, The Old Wives’ Tale. 
1590. Sidney, Arcadia. 

Lodge, Rosalind. 

Marlowe, The Jew of Malta. 
1590-1600. Shakespeare’s period of 


history and romantic 
comedy. 

1591. Sidney, Astrophel and 
Stella, 


1592. Marlowe, Edward II. 


1593. Shakespeare, Venus and 
Adonis. 
Spenser, Fairie Queene, I- 
Iii, 


1594. Greene, James IV. 
Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. 
1594-1597. Hooker, 
Polity, I-IV. 
1595. Spenser, Amoretti. 
Epithalamium. 
1596. Spenser, Fairie~ 
IV-VI. 
1597. Bacon, Hssays, 1st Series. 
1598, Chapman, Iliad. 
Jonson, Hvery Man in His 
Humour. 


Ecclesiastical 


Queene, 


HISTORY AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


1556. Latimer and Ridley burned. 

1558-1603. Elizabeth. 

1563. Thirty-Nine Articles, the 
confession of faith of the 
Church of England. 

1564-1642. Galileo. 

1572. Massacre of St. Barthole- 
mew. 

1580. Montaigne, Hssais. 


1581. Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered. 

1584. William of Orange assas- 
sinated. 

1585, Raleigh sails for Virginia. 

1587. Execution of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 

1588. Defeat of Spanish Armada. 

1590. Battle of Ivry. 

1593. Henry IV of France. 


1598. Edict of Nantes. 
1599. Essex’s expedition to 
land. 


Ire- 
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1600. Fairfax, Tasso. 
1601-1602. Shakespeare’s 
period. 
1603. Hamlet, First Quarto. 
Heywood, 4 Woman Killed 
with Kindness. 
1605. Bacon, The Advancement of 
Learning. 
Jonson, Volpone. 
1607, Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois. 


tragic 


1608-1612. Shakespeare’s 

romantic period. 

1608. Middleton, A Trick to Catch 

the Old One. 
Beaumont and 
Philaster, acted. 
1609. Jonson, The Silent Woman. 
Beaumont and _ Fletcher, 
The Maid’s Tragedy. 
1610. Jonson, The Alchemist. 
1611. Beaumont, Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. 
King James Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

1612. Webster, The White Devil. 
Bacon, Essays, II. 

1614. Jonson, Bartholemew Fair. 

1616. Webster, The Duchess of 

Malfi. 
1620. Bacon, Nevum Organwm. 
1621, Burton, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 

First Folio of Shakespeare. 

Middleton, The Changeling. 

1625. Bacon, Essays, III. 

1627. Bacon, The New Atlantis. 

1631. Herbert, The Temple. 

1633. Ford, The Broken Heart. 
Prynne, Histrio-Mastix. 
Donne, Poems. 

1634, Milton, Minor Poems. 

Comus. 

1637. Chillingworth, 

Protestants, 


neo- 


Fletcher, 


1623. 


Religion of 
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1603-1625. James I. 


1605. Cervantes, Don Quizxote, T. 


1607. Settlement at Jamestown, 
Va. 


1610. Henry IV assassinated. 


1616. Cervantes, Don Quixote, II. 


1618-1648. Thirty Years’ War. 

1620. Landing of Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. 

1621. Impeachment of Lord 
Bacon. 

1625-1649. Charles I. 

1629. Dissolution of Parliament. 


1635, French Academy founded. 
1636. Corneille, Le Cid, 
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1638. Milton, Lycidas. 
1639, Milton, Epitaphium Dam- 
onis. 
1640. Carew, Poems. 
1641. Jonson, Timber, or Discover- 
ies. 
1642, Browne, Religio Medici. 
Fuller, Holy and Profane 
States. 
1644. Milton, Areopagitica. 
Tractate on Education. 
1646. Crashaw, Steps to the Tem- 
ple. 
Vaughan, Secular Poems. 
1647. Taylor, Liberty of Prophe- 
sying. 
1648. Herrick, Hesperides. 
Milton, Hikonoclastes. 
1649. Lovelace, Lucasta. 
1650. Taylor, Holy Living. 
Walton, Lives, collected. 
1651. Taylor, Holy Dying. 
Hobbes, Leviathan. 
1653. Walton, Compleat Angler. 
1656. Cowley, Poems. 
1658. Browne, Urn Burial. 
1660-1669, Pepys, Diary, published 
1823. 
1663, 1664, 1678. Butler, Hudibras. 
1664. Dryden, Hssay of Dramatic 
Poesy. 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 


1666, 
1667. 


1671. Milton, Paradise Regained. 
Samson Agonistes. 
Dryden, Conquest of Gra- 
nada. 
Wycherley, 
Wife. 

Dryden, Awrengzebe. 
Etheredge, The Man of 
Mode, 


1672. 


1673. The Country 
1675. 


1676, 
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1637, Descartes, 
Methode. 
Trial of Hampden. 


Discours de la 


1640, Corneille, Polyeucte. 
Long Parliament. 


1641. Execution of Strafford. 


1642, Theatres closed. 

1643-1715. Louis XIV. 

1645. Execution of Laud, 
Battle of Naseby, 


1648. Peace of Westphalia. 


1649. Execution of Charles I. 

1649-1653. Commonwealth. 

1653-1658. Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector, 


1659. Moliére, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules. 


1660. Restoration. 


1660-1685. Charles II. 
1662. Royal Society founded. 


1664. Dutch War. 

1665. Great Plague in London. 
La Rochefoucauld, Mawximes, 

1666. Moliére, Le Misanthrope. 

1667. Moliére, Tartuffe. 

1668. La Fontaine, Fables. 

1670. Pascal, Pensées. 


1673. Boileau, L’Art Poétique. 


1674. Racine, Iphigenie. 
1677. Racine, Phédre. 
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1677. 


1678, 


1679. 
1680, 
1681. 
1682. 


1687, 


1686. 
1690, 


1692. 
1693. 
1696, 


1697. 


1698. 
1700, 


1701. 
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Wycherley. The 
Dealer. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Rymer, Tragedies. of the 
Last Age. 

Dryden, All for Love. 

Dryden, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, 

Bunyan, Mr. Badman. 

Otway, The Orphan. 

Dryden, Absolom and Achi- 
tophel. 

Dryden, Religio Laici. 

Macflecknoe. 

Newton, Principia. 

Dryden, The Hind and the 
Panther. 


Plain 


Locke, Letters on Tolera- 
tion. 

Locke, Essay on Hwman 
Understanding. 

Bunyan, Holy War. 


Locke, Thoughts Concerning 
Education, 

Cibber, Love’s Last Shift. 

Toland, Christianity Not 
Mysterious. 

Vanbrugh, The Relapse. 

Dryden, Alexanders Feast. 

Collier, A Short View. 

Vanbrugh, The Provoked 
Wife. 

Dryden, Fadles. 

Congreve, The Way of the 
World. 

Steele, The Christian Hero. 


Defoe, Shortest Way with 
Dissenters. 
The True-born Eng- 
lishman, 
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1678, Popish Plot. 


1679, Bossuet, Universal History. 


1683. Rye House Plot. 
1685-1688. James II. 
1685. Monmouth’s Rebellion. 


Revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes. 
1688, Stuart Revolution. 
La Bruyére, Caractéres. 
1688-1702. William and Mary. 
1689, Bill of Rights. 


1690. Battle of the Boyne. 


1691. Racine, Athalie. 


1694, Dictionary of the 
Academy. 


1699. Fénelon, Télémaque. 


1702-1714. Queen Anne. 
1702. First daily newspaper. 
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1703. Rowe, The Fair Penitent. 
Steele, The Tender Husband. 
1704. Swift, Battle of the Books. 
A Tale of a Tub. 
Addison, The Campaign. 
Cibber, The Careless Hus- 
band. 
Rowe, Jane Shore. 
1707. Prior, Poems. 
Farquhar, Beaux’ Strategem. 
1709. Pope, Pastorals, 
1709-1711. The Tatler. 


1711. Shaftesbury. Characteris- 
tics. 
1711-1714. The Spectator. 
1712. Pope, The Rape of the 
Lock. 
1712-1713. Arbuthnot, History of 
John Bull. 


1718. Addison, Cato. 
Pope, Windsor Forest. 
1714. Gay, The Shepherd’s Week. 


Mandeville, Fable of the 
Bees. 
1715. Pope, Translation of the 


Iliad. 
1717. Pope, Eloisa and Abelard. 
1719. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, I. 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
1722. Defoe, Moll Flanders. 
Journal of the Plague 
Year. 
1724-1735. Swift, 
ters. 
1725. Pope, Odyssey. 
1726-1730. Thomson, The Seasons. 
1726. Swift, Gulliver's Travels. 
1728. Gay, Beggar’s Opera. 
Pope, Dunciad. 
1729. Swift, 4 Modest Proposal. 
1733. Pope, dn Essay on Man. 
1733-1737. Pope, Imitations of 
Horace. 
1735. Pope, Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot. 
1738. Johnson, London. 
1740. Richardson, Pamela. 


Drapier’s Let- 
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1704, Battle of Blenheim. 


1709. Defeat of Charles XII. 
1710, Fall of the Whigs. 


1714-1727. George I. 


1715. Le Sage, Gil Blas, I, IT. 


1720. South Sea Bubble. 
1721. Montesquieu, Lettres Persan- 
nes. 


1721-1742. Walpole as Prime Min- 
ister. 


1725. Death of Peter the Great. 
1727-1760. George II. 
1731. Marivaux, 


1732. Franklin, 
Almanac. 


Marianne. 
Poor Richard's 


1739, First Methodist preaching. 
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1742. Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 
Shenstone, Zhe Schoolmis- 
tress, 
1742-1745. Young, Night Thoughts. 
1743. Blair, The Grave. 
1744, Akenside, Pleasures of the 
Imagination. 
Berkeley, Siris. 
1746. Collins, Odes, 
1748. Hume, Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. 
Richardson, Clarissa Har- 
lowe. 
Smollett, Roderick Random. 
1749, Fielding, Tom Jones. 
Johnson, Vanity of Human 
Wishes. 
1750-1752. Johnson, The Rambler. 
1751. Fielding, Amelia, 
Gray, Elegy. 
Smollett, Peregrine Pickle. 
1753. Richardson, Sir Charles 
Grandison. 
T. Warton, Observations on 
Fairie Queene. 
1755. Johnson, Dictionary. 
1756-1782. J. Warton, Hssay om 
Pope. 
1757. Gray, Odes. 
1758-1760. The Idler. 
1759. Johnson, Rasselas. 
1759-1767. Sterne, Tristram 
Shandy. 
1760-1763. Macpherson, Ossian. 
1762. Hurd, Letters on Chivalry. 
1764. Walpole, Castle of Otranto. 
1765. Johnson, Edition of Shake- 
speare. 
Goldsmith, Vicar of Wake- 
field. 
Percy, Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 
1768. Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 
1770, Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 
1771. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 
1773. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer. 
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1746, Battle of Culloden. 


1749. Montesquieu, 
Lois. 


Esprit des 


1751. Clive in India. 
1751-1780. French Enclyclopédia. 


1755. Earthquake at Lisbon. 
1756. Black Hole at Calcutta. 


1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. 

1757. Voltaire, Candide. 

1760. Rousseau, La 
Heloise. 


Nouvelle 


1762. Rousseau, Contrat Social. 

1764. Rousseau, Emile. 

1765. Stamp Act. 

1766. Lessing, Laocodén. 

1767. Lessing, Minna von Barn- 
helm. 


1768. Watt’s Steam Engine. 
Arkwright’s Spinning Jenny. 


1772. Partition of Poland. 
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1774. Burke, On Conciliation with 
America. 

1774-1778. T. Warton, History of 
English Poetry. 

1775. Sheridan, The Rivals. 


1776, Adam Smith, The Wealth of 


Nations. 

1776-1788. Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall. 

1777. Sheridan, The School for 
Scandal. 


Chatterton, Rowley Poems. 
1778, Fanny Burney, Hvelina. 
Reynolds, Discourses. 
1779-1781. Johnson, Lives of the 
Poets. 
1783. Blake, Poetical Sketches. 
Crabbe, The Village. 
1784. Beckford, Vathek. 


1785. Cowper, The Task. 


1786. Burns, Poems. 
1789. Blake, Songs of Innocence. 


1790. Burke, Reflections on the 
French Revolution. 
1791. Blake, Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. 
Boswell, Life of Dr. John- 
son. 
1798. Godwin, Political Justice. 
1794. Blake, Songs of Innocence. 
' Radcliffe, Mysteries of Udol- 
pho. 
1795. Lewis, The Monk. 
1796-1797. Burke, Letters on a 
Regicide Peace. 
1797. The Anti-Jacobean. 
1798. Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Lyrical Ballads. 


1800. Edgeworth, Castle Rackrent. 
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1773. Goethe, Gétz von Berlich- 


ingen. 
Warren Hastings Governor 
of India. 
1774. Goethe, Sorrows of Wer- 
ther. 


1775-1783. American Revolution. 
Biirger, Lenore. 


1775. Beaumarchais, 
Seville. 


Barber of 


1776. Declaration of 
ence. 
1779. Lessing, Nathan the Wise. 


Independ- 


1781. Kant, Critique of Pure Rea- 


son, 

1784. Beaumarchais, Marriage of 
Figaro, 

1786-1791. Trial of Warren Hast- 


ings. 

1787. Goethe, Iphigenie. 

1788. St. Pierre, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, 

1789. Storming of the Bastille. 


1792-1793. Reign of Terror. 
September Massacres. 
1793. Execution of Louis XVI. 


1795. Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship. 


1796. Napoleon invades Italy. 
1798. Goethe, Hermann and Doro- 
thea. 
Schiller, Wallenstein. 
Battle of the Nile. 
1799. Napoleon First Consul. 
1800. Schiller, Maria Stuart. 
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. Scott, Minstrelsy 
Scottish Border. 
Edinburgh Review founded. 
. Scott, Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. 

. Byron, Hours of Idleness. 
Lamb, Specimens from the 
English Dramatic Poets. 

. Scott, Marmion. 
Quarterly Review founded. 
Byron, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake. 
Jane Austen, Sense and 
Sensibility. 
Byron, Childe Harold, I, I. 
Austen, Pride and Preju- 
dice. 
1813-1817. Byron’s poetic tales. 
1814-1829. Scott, Waverly Novels. 
1814. Wordsworth, The Hzcursion. 
1815. Peacock, Headlong Hall. 
1816. Coleridge, Christabel. 
Shelley, Alastor. 
Byron, Childe 
Ill, 
1817. Byron, Manfred. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey. 
Coleridge, Biographia Lit- 
eraria. 
Blackwoods 
founded. 
Hazlitt, Characteristics of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
The Round Table. 

1818. Austen, Northanger Abbey. 
Keats, Endymion. 
1819-1824. Byron, Don Juan. 
1820. Shelley, - Prometheus 

bound. 
Keats, Poems. 
Lamb, Essays of Elia, be- 
gun. 
Hazlitt, Table Talk. 
1821. Byron, Cain. 
De Quincey, Opium Eater. 


of the 


1809. 


1810. 
1811. 


1812. 
1813. 


Harold, II, 


Magazine 


Un- 
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1800-1815. Napoleonic Wars. 

1801. Chateaubriand, Atala. 

1802. Chateaubriand, Génie du 
Christianisme. 


1804, Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. 
1807. Abolition of the slave trade. 
1808. Goethe, Faust, I. 


1811. Goethe, Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. 


1812. War with America. 
Grimm Brothers, Kinder 
und Haus—M drchen, 


1815. Battle of Waterloo. 

1815-1848. Metternich in Austria. 

1816-1818. Labor riots. 

1817. Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
Uhland, Gedichte. 


1819. Schopenhauer, The World as 
Will and Idea. 
Irving, The Sketch Book. 


1820-1830. George IV. 


1822. 


1822-1823. Christopher 


1824, 


1825. 


1830. 


1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837, 


1838. 
1839. 
1840, 


1841, 


1842. 


1843, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Shelley, Adonais. 

Byron, The Vision of Judg- 
ment, 

North, 
Noctes Ambrosianae. 
1829, 1846, 1853. Landor, 

Imaginary Conversations. 

Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age. 

Macaulay, Essay on Milton. 

Tennyson, Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical. 

Lyell, Principles of Geology. 

Peacock, Crotchet Castle. 

Death of Scott. 

Tennyson, Poems. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Last Days 
of Pompeit. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. 

Carlyle, French Revolution. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. 

Thackeray, Yellowplush Pa- 
pers. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. 

Carlyle, Chartism. 

Browning, Sordello. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. 

Carlyle, Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 

Browning, Pippa Passes. 

Newman, Tract XC, 


Tennyson, Poems. 
Macaulay, Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 

Browning, 
’*Scutcheon. 


Blot in the 


1825. 
1826. 


1827. 
1828. 


1829. 
1830. 


Greek War of Independence. 
Cooper, Last of the Mo- 
hicans. 


Heine, Buch der Lieder. 
Hugo, Cromwell. 
Repeal of the Test Act. 


Catholic Emancipation. 
Comte, Cours de Philosophie 
Positive. 


1830-1837. William IV. 


1831. 


1832. 


1834, 


1835. 


Poe, The Raven. 
Hugo, Notre Dame. 
Death of Goethe. 
Revolution in France. 
First Reform Bill. 


. Balzac, Hugénie Grandet. 


Emancipation of Slaves. 
National Education Act. 
Poor Law amended. 
Balzac, Le Pére Goriot. 
Mine and Factory Acts. 
Tocqueville, Democracy 
America, 


in 


1837-1901. Victoria. 


1837. 


1838. 
1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
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First telegraph. 
Anti-Corn Law League. 
Penny Post. 


Longfellow, Voices of the 
Night. 
Chartist Riots. 


1843, 


1844. 
1845. 


1846. 
1847. 


1848. 


1849, 


1850. 


1851. 
1851, 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 
1855. 
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Carlyle, Past and Present. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. 
1846, 1856, 1860. Ruskin 
Modern Painters. 
Thackeray, Barry Lyndon. 
Carlyle, Cromwell. 
Browning, Dramatic Lyrics. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. 
C. Bronté, Jane Eyre. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 
Tennyson, The Princess. 
Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, I, II. 
Arnold, Poems. : 
Dickens, David Copperfield. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton. 
Kingsley, Alton Locke. 


Ruskin, Seven Lamps _ of 
Architecture. 

Thackeray, Pendennis. 
Mrs. Browning, Sonnets 


from the Portuguese. 
Carlyle, Latter Day Pam- 
phlets. 
Wordsworth died. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
Newman, Present Position 
of Catholics. 
1853. Ruskin, Stones of Ven- 
ice. 
Dickens, Bleak House. 
Thackeray, Henry Esmond. 
Newman, Idea of a Univer- 


sity. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, 
Ruth. 
Thackeray, Hnglish Humor- 
ists. 


Thackeray, The Newcomes. 
Browning, Men and Women. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit. 
Trollope, The Warden. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho! 
Tennyson, Maud. 
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1844. Dumas, Three Musketeers. 


1846. Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
1847. Longfellow, Hvangeline. 
1848. Revolution in Trance. 
Louis Napoleon President 
of France. 
Diet of Franckfort in Ger- 
many. 
Metternich flees Austria. 
Revolution through Europe. 
1849. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du 
Lundi, begun. 


1851. Hawthorne, House of the 


Seven Gables. 


1852. Coup d’&tat, Napoleon III, 
Emperor of France. 


1854-1856. Crimean War. 
1855. Longfellow, Hiawatha. 
1856. Emerson, Ynglish Traits. 
1857. Indian Mutiny. 
Flaubert, Madame Bovary. 
1858. Holmes, Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 
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1856. Mrs. Browning, Aurora 
Leigh. 

1857. Trollope, Barchester Tow- 
ers. 


1858. George Eliot, Scenes of 
Clerical Life. 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King, 
begun. 
1858-1865. Carlyle, Frederick the 
Great. 
1859. Darwin, Origin of Species. 
Meredith, Ordeal of Richard 
Feveril. 
J. S. Mill, On Liberty. 
Fitzgerald, Rubaiydt. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede. 
Dickens, Great Expectations. 
George Eliot, Mill on the 
Floss. 
Arnold, On 
Homer. 
George Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Reade, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 
Spencer, Education. 
Ruskin, Munera Pulveris. 
Spencer, First Principles. 
Ruskin, Unto This Last. 
Mill, Utilitarianism. 
George Eliot, Romola. 
Huxley, Man’s Place in Na- 
ture. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. 
Newman, Apologia pro vita 
sua. 
Meredith, Rhoda Fleming. 
Swinburne, Atalanta in 
Calydon. 
Tennyson, Hnoch Arden. 


1860. 


1861. Translating 


1862. 


1863. 


1864, 


Browning, Dramatis Per- 
sonae. 

1865. Arnold, Essays in Criti- 
cism, I. 


Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 
Lewis Carroll, Alice in Won- 
derland. 
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1859. Rise of Piedmont, beginning 
of war for Italian unity. 


1860. Tolstoi, War and Peace. 


1861-1865. Civil War in America. 


1861. Emancipation of Russian 
serfs. 
Victor Emanuel King of 
Italy. 


1862. Bismarck Prime Minister of 
Prussia. 


1863. Renan, Life of Jesus. 
1865. Lincoln assassinated. 
Whittier, Maud Muller. 


1866. Marx, Das Kapital. 
War Prussia and Austria. 
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1866, 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 
1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 
1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 
1881. 


1882. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Ruskin, Crown of Wild 
Olive. 

1878, 1889. Swinburne, 
Poems and Ballads. 

Arnold, Celtic Literature. 

Ruskin, Time and Tide. 

Morris, Death of Jason. 

Browning, Ring and the 
Book. 

Morris, Earthly Paradise. 

Arnoid, Culture and Anar- 
chy. 

Mill, Subjection of Women. 

Dickens, Edwin Drood. 

Darwin, Descent of Man. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch. 

Swinburne, Songs Before 
Sunrise. 

Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, be- 
gun. 

Hardy, Under the Green- 
wood T'ree. 

Butler, Hrewhon. 

Arnold, Jiterature and 
Dogma. 

Dobson, Vignettes in Rhyme. 

Mill, Autobiography. 

Hardy, Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd. 

Arnold, God and the Buibie. 

George Eliot, Daniel Der- 
onda. 

Spencer, Principles of So- 
ciology. 

Hardy, Return of the Na- 
tive. 

Meredith, Hssay on Comedy. 

Pater, Renaissance. 

Meredith, The Egoist. 

Rossetti, Ballads and Son- 


nets. 

Stevenson, Virginibus Puer- 
isque. 

Swinburne, Mary Stuart. 

Swinburne, Tristram 
Lyonesse. 


of 
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1867. 


1870-1871. Franco-Prussian 


1871. 


1874. 


1877. 


1878, 


1879. 


1880. 
1881. 


Second Reform Bill. 


War. 
Battle of Sedan and Siege 
of Paris. 
Proclamation of 
Empire at Paris. 
Paris Commune. 
The Third Republic. 


German 


Disraeli Prime Minister. 


Russo-Turkish War. 
Tolstoi, Anna Karénina. 
Ibsen, Pillars of Society. 
Turgenieff, Virgin Soil. 


Congress of Berlin. 
Ibsen, The Doll’s House. 
Gladstone Prime Minister. 


Ibsen, Ghosts. 
Czar assassinated. 


1883. 


1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1839. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Stevenson, Treasure Island. 
Meredith, Poems and Lyrics. 


Tennyson, Becket. 

Meredith, Diana of the 
Crossways. 

Pater, Marius the Epicu- 
rean. 


Arnold, Discourses in Amer- 
ica. 
Ruskin, Praeterita. 


Hardy, 
bridge. 

Kipling, Departmental Dit- 
ties. 

Stevenson, Kidnapped. 


Mayor of Caster- 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall 


Sixty Years After. 
Kipling, Plain Tales from 
the Hills. 
Hardy, The Woodlanders. 


Arnold, Essays in Crit- 
icism, IT. 

Kipling, Soldiers Three. 

Barrie, A Window in 
Thrums. 


Browning, Asolando. 

Pater, Appreciations. 

Stevenson, Master of Bal- 
lantrae. 

Jones, The Middleman. 

Phillips, Marpessa. 

Wilde, Intentions. 

Barrie, The Little Minister. 

Kipling, The Light that 
Failed. 

Hardy, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes. 

Morris, News from Nowhere. 

Shaw, Quintessence of Ib- 
senism. 

Kipling, Barrackroom Bal- 
lads. 
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1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 
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Ibsen, An Enemy of the 


People. 

Nietzsche, Also Sprach 
Zarathustra. 

Triple Alliance: Germany, 
Austria, Italy. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry 


Finn, 

Howells, Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham. 

Death of Gordon at Khar- 
toum. 

Home Rule Bill. 


Wilhelm IT, 
Germany. 


Emperor of 
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